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TO TIIE 


QUEEN. 

MADAM, 

Wi TH all duty and fubmiftion comes into the 
world the lad part of this Hi dory under your 
Majefty’s protection; a juft tribute to vour 
Majeftv, as well on the account of the memory 
of the Author, lb long engaged, and fo ufefully, 
in the fervicc of the Crown, as of the work itlelf, 
lb worthily memorable for the great fuhjecl he 
treats of; and fo initrubtive, by his noble way ot 
treating it. 

This work, now it is completely publilhed, 
relates the tranladlions of near twenty years ; 
hardly to he paralleled in any other time, or place, 
for the wonderful turns and padages in it. In 
this fpace of time, your Majcfty fees your own 
country at the higheft pitch of happineis and 
profperity, and the lowed degree of adverfity 
and milery. So that, when a man carries his 
thoughts and his memory over all the occur¬ 
rences of thofc times, he feems to he under the 
power of fome enchantment, and to dream, 
rather than read, the relations of fo many lur- 
vol. In. p. i. a priling 
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prifing revolutions. The peace and the plenty 
of this kingdom, and, in fo fhort a fpace of time, 
the bloody defolation of it by a molt wicked re¬ 
bellion, the ruin of fo many noble and great fa¬ 
milies, and the devaltation of their eftates ; and, 
after this, the rellitution of all things as at the 
beginning, is hardly credible at this lime, even fo 
foon after all thefe things came to palls. 

When your Majefty fees one of your royal 
anceltors, the firlt who lived to reign as heir to 
the two Crowns of Great Britain united, and, on 
that account, higher in reputation, honour, and 
power, than any of his predecelfors, brought, by 
unaccountable adminifirations on the one hand, 
and by vile contrivances on the other, into the 
greateli difficulties and dillrelfes throughout all 
his kingdoms ; then left and abandoned by molt 
of his fervants, whom he had himfelf railed to the 
greateli honours and preferments ; thus reduced 
to have fcarce one faithful able counlellor about 
him, to whom he could breathe his confcience and 
complaints, and from whom he might expect one 
honelt, found, dilinterelted advice : after this, 
how he was obliged to take up arms, and to con¬ 
tend with his own fubjecls in the lield for his 
crown, the laws, his liberty, and life ; there 
meeting with unequal fortune, how he was 
driven from one part of the kingdom, and from 
one body of an army to another, till at lalt he 
was brought under the power of cruel and mer- 
cilels men, iinprifoned, arraigned, condemned, 

and 
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and executed like a common malefactor: and 
after this itill, when your Majelly fees his ene¬ 
mies triumphing for a time in their own guilt, 
and ruling over their fellows, and firtt com¬ 
panions in wickednels, with fuceefsful infolence, 
till thefe very men by force, and fraud, and lun- 
dry artifices, Itill getting the better one of another, 
brought all government into lucli contufion and 
anarchy, that no one of them could liibtilt; and 
how then, by God’s providence, the heir of the 
royal Martyr was invited and brought home by 
the generality of the people, and their repreient- 
atives, to return, and take on him the go¬ 
vernment, in as full an exercile of it as any of 
his predecetTors had ever enjoyed ; not fubject to 
any of thole treaties, or conditions, which had 
been to often offered by his Father to the men 
then in credit and power, and, in their pride 
and fury, had been as often rejected by them; 
when your Majetty fees before you all this be¬ 
gun, and carried on in violence and war, and 
concluded in a peaceful retloration, within the 
fpace of twenty years, by Englifhmen alone 
amongit themfelves, without the intervention of 
any foreign power; many of the fame hands 
joining in the recovery and fettlcment, as they 
had done before in the deltruction, of their coun¬ 
try ; your Majetty will certainly fay, 

This was the Lord's doing, and it mvjl ever he 
marvellous in our eyes. 

An account of this great wmrk of God coming 

a 2 to 
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to be publithed in your Majefty’stime,it isbumbly 
conceived not improper to congratulate your 
good fortune, that, in the beginning of your 
reign, fuch a hiltory of the greateft matters 
palled yvithin your own dominions, comes to 
light; as well for the necelfity there may be, 
after above forty years run out in a very un¬ 
fettled and various management of the public 
affairs, to put men in mind again of thofe mif- 
chiefs under which fo many great men fell on 
both fides, as in hopes, that on your Majelfy’s 
account, and for the glory of your name, whom 
your people have univerfally received with joy, 
this generation may be inclined to let thefe frelh 
examples of good and evil link into their minds, 
and make the deeper impreffion in them to fol¬ 
low the one, and avoid the other. 

From the year lOGo to very near 1085, which 
was the time of King Charles the Second's reign 
here in England, it mult needs be owned, that, 
with all the very good underltanding and excel¬ 
lent good nature of that King, there was a great 
mixture of counfels, and great vicilfitudes of good 
and bad events, almoft throughout that lpace of 
time attending his government. They feem indeed 
to be lbmewhat like the four feafons of the year ; 
of which three quarters are generally fair, hope¬ 
ful, flourilliing, and gay ; but there come as con- 
ilantly levere winters, that freeze, wither, deftroy, 
and cut off many hopeful plants, and expectations 
of tilings to come. 


It 
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It mull be owned too, lince it can never be 
concealed, that, from the beginning of the Redo- 
ration, there was, certainly, not lucli a return to 
God Almighty for the wonderful blellings he had 
poured out with fo liberal a hand, as, no doubt, 
w r as due to the great Author and Giver ot’all that 
happinefs : neither was there l'uch a prudence in 
the adminiftration, or fuch a lleadinefs in the 
conduct of affairs, as the freih experience of the 
foregone misfortunes might well have forewarned 
thole that w 7 ere entrulted in it, to have purfued 
with courage and conftancy. It is but too noto¬ 
rious there was great forgetfulnefs of God, as 
well as manifelt midakes towards the world; 
which quickly brought forth fruits meet for l'uch 
undutifulnefs and ill conduct. 

The next four years after that reign were at¬ 
tended w ith more latal mifearriages ; over which 
it may be more decent to draw a veil, than to 
enter into a particular enumeration of them. 
Many great Princes have been led unawares into 
irrecoverable errors ; and the greater they arc, fo 
many more particular perfons are ul'ually involved 
in the calamity. 

What followed after this time, till your Ma- 
jelly’s molt happy coming to the throne, is fo 
freih in the memory of all men yet living, that 
every one w ill be belt able to make his own ob- 
fervations upon it. Such deliverances have their 
pangs in the birth, that much weaken the con- 
a 3 liitution. 
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llitution, in endeavouring to prelerve and amend 
it. 

And now your Majelly, who fuccceds to a 
Revolution as well as a Reiteration, has the advan¬ 
tage of a retrofpecil on all thele accidents, and 
the benefit of reviewing all the failings in thole 
times : and whatfoever was wanting, at thofe 
opportunities of amending pall errors, in the 
management of affairs, for the better eltablilh- 
ment of the Crown, and the fecurity of the true 
old Englilh government, it will be your Majelty’s 
happinefs to fupply in your time : a lime in 
fome fort refembling the aufpicious beginning of 
-King Charles the Second’s Relloration; for in that 
time, as now in your Majelly’is, the people of 
this kingdom ran cheerfully into obedience ; the 
chiefeft offenders lay quiet under a fenfe of their 
own crimes, and an apprehenfion of the reward 
jutlly due to them ; and all your fubjects went 
out to meet your Majclfy with duty, and moll 
with love. 

Companions of times maybe as odious as that of 
perfons ; and therefore no more (ball be laid here 
on that 1 object, than that fince the Relloration, 
and fome few years after it, given up to jov and 
the forgetfulnels of pall miferies, there hath been 
no time that brought lo much hope of quiet, and 
fo general a fatisfaction to thele kingdoms, as 
that on which we faw your Majeliy fo happily 
feated upon the throne of your ancellors. 

Among 
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Among all the figns of greatnefs and glory in a 
Prince’s reign, there is none more really advan¬ 
tageous, none more comfortable', than that which 
Virgil remarks as a felicity in the time of Au- 
gutlus, 

When abroad the. forereign is prosperous, and 
at home, does govern JubjeHs /rilling to obey : 

AN hen it is not tear that drives and compels 
them, but affection and loving-kindnefs that 
draws them to their duty ; and makes them re¬ 
joice under the laws by which they are go¬ 
verned. Such was certainly the time of your 
Majefiy’s tirll entrance ; and fuch God grant it 
may be ever. 

The two find volumes of this Hillory have laid 
before your Majelly the original caules and the 
foundations of the rebellion and civil war ; the 
contrivances, defigns, and confultations in it ; 
and the miferable events of it; and feemed to 
have linilhed the whole war, when the Author, 
at the A ery end of the ninth hook, fays, that from 
that time there remained no pojfdnliti) for the, 
King to draw any more troops together in the 
field. And when there is an end of action in the 
field, the enquiries into the confequences after¬ 
wards are ulually lei's warm. 

But it happens in the courfe of this Hillory, that 
fevcral new feenes of new wars, and the events 
of them, are opened in this volume ; which, it is 
hoped, will prove exceeding ufeful, even in thofe 
parts, where, by realbn of the ladneis of the fub- 
a i jeet, 
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jedt, it cannot be delightful, and, in all other 
parts of it, both ufeful and delightful. 

Your Majetty efpccially, who mutt have your 
heart perpetually intent to fee w hat followed in 
the dole of all thole wars, and by what means 
and methods the lots of all that noble and inno¬ 
cent blood, and particularly that portion of the 
royal llream then fpilt, was reconiponfed upon 
their heads who were the wicked contrivers of 
the parricide, and how at halt the naileries of 
thele nations, and the bufferings of your royal 
family, were all recovered by God Almighty’s 
own unerring hand, will, no doubt, be more 
agreeably entertained in this volume with the 
relation of the ferret Heps of the return of God’s 
mercy, than when he ftill fee mod openly to hav <4 
forl'aken his own opprelfed caule ; wherein fo 
much of w hat, was dearett to yourfelf was fo 
highly concerned. 

Of the (ran('actions within thefe kingdoms, 
loon after the war was ended, efpecially jutt be¬ 
fore and after the barbarous murder of the bletfed 
King, this Author could have but lliort and im¬ 
perfect informations abroad. It cannot there¬ 
fore juftly be expected that he tliould be fo full 
or minute in many circumltances relating to the 
actions and confultations of that party here at 
home, as are to be found in fome other writers, 
whole bufinefs it was to intend only fuch mat¬ 
ters. 

One tiling indeed were very much to be 

withed. 
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withed, that he had given the world a more dif- 
timft and particular narrative of that pious Ring’s 
lalt moll magnanimous iuli'erings in Ins imprilbn- 
ments, trial, and death. But it feems the re- 
membranee of all thole deplorable pallages was 
fo grievous and inlupportable to the writer’s mind, 
that he abhorred tlie dwelling long upon them, 
and chole rather to contract the whole black 
tragedy within too narrow a comp fs. But 
this is a lots that can only now be lamented, not 
repaired. 

But w hen the Hiltory brings your Majefty to 
what the noble writer elleemed one of his prin¬ 
cipal bufinell'es in this volume, to attend King 
Charles the Second, and his two royal brothers, 
throughout all their wanderings, which take up 
a eonliderable lhare of it, and are molt accurate¬ 
ly and knowingly deferibed by him, as having 
been a eonllant witnels of moll of them, it is pre- 
fumed, this part may give your Majefty equal 
fatisfaction to any that is gone before it. It will 
not be unpleafant to your Majefty, fmee you 
have known lb well the happy conclufion of it, 
to fee the banilhed Ring under his long adverfe 
fortune, and how many years of trouble and dif- 
trefs he patiently waited Cod Almighty’s ap¬ 
pointed time, for his redemption from that cap¬ 
tivity. 

Jn that difconfolate time of diltrefs and Jow- 
nefs of his fortune, your Majefty will find caufe 
to oblervc, that there were factions even then in 

his 
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his little Court beyond feu; fo infeparable are 
fuch indecent and unchriltian contentions from 
all communities of men : they are like tares 
J'oirn lnj an enemy amongjl the wheat, whiljl good 
men /leep. 

Upon the fubjett of the fad ions in thole days, 
there is a particular patfage in this Hi(torv, of two 
parties in that Court abroad, who thought it 
worth their while, even then to be very induttri- 
ous in profecuting this Author with unjult and 
falfe accufations. And the Author himfelf ob- 
lcrves, that, howfoever thole parties teemed, on 
molt other accounts, incompatible the one with 
the other, they were very heartily united in en¬ 
deavouring to eompafs his detlruclion ; and tor 
no other reafon, that ever appeared, but his being 
an unwearied aifertor of the Church of England’s 
caui'e, and a conttant friend and fervant to the 
true intereft of it ; to which either of them was 
really more irreconcileable, than they were to 
each other, whatfoever they pretended. 

This patfage feems to deferve a particular 
reflectionj bccaulc, within few years after that 
King's reftoration, fome of both thole parties 
joined again in attacking this noble Author, and 
acculing him anew of the very fame pretended 
crimes they had objected to him abroad ; where 
there had been fo much malice lhewed on one 
fide, and fo much natural and irrefiltible inno¬ 
cence appeared on the other, that one would 
have thought, no arrow out of the fame quiver 

’ could 
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could have been enough envenomed to have hurt 
to faithful, fo eontlant, and fo tried a ten ant to 
the Church and Crown. 

This particular, and another, wherein your 
Majefty will find what advice this Author gave 
his royal Matter, upon the occation of his being 
much prelled to go to church to Charenton, and 
how fome intrigues, and fnares, cunningly laid 
on one tide, were very plainly and boldly with- 
itood on the other by this Author, will let the 
world fee, why this man was by any means to 
be removed, if his adverfaries could effect it, as 
one that was perpetually eroding their milchiev- 
ous detigns, by an habitual comic of adhering 
unmoveably to the interelt of this church and 
nation. 

In the progrefs of this book, your Majelty 
will alfo find tome very near that King whillt he 
was abroad, endeavouring to take advantage of 
the forlorn and delpcrate circumftances of his 
fortune, to perfuadc him, that the party who 
had fought for his father was an inlignificant, a 
defpicahlc, and undone number of men ; and, 
on this account, putting him on the thoughts ot 
marrying fome Roman Catholic lady, who might 
engage thole of that religion, both at home and 
abroad, in his Majefty’s interelt ; others at the 
tame time, with equal importunity, recommend¬ 
ing the power of the Prclbyterians, as molt able 
to do him fervice, and bring him home. 

This noble Author all this while perfilted, in 

the 
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the integrity of his foul, to ufe that credit his 
faithfulnels and truth had gained him, to con¬ 
vince the King, that foreign force was a ftrength 
not defirable for him to depend on, and, if it 
were till peeled to be on the interell of Popery, 
of all things mod likely to prevent and difap- 
point his relloration ; that for his own fubjects, 
none of them were to be negleded ; his arms 
ought to be It retched out to receive them all ; 
but the old royal party was that his Majefty 
lhould chiefly rely on, both to afhlt him in his 
return, and afterwards to ellablilh lus govern¬ 
ment. 

This noble Author had been a watchful ob- 
ferver of all that had palled in the time of the 
troubles; and had the opportunity to have feen 
the actions, and penetrated, in a good meal'ure, 
into the confultations of thole days, and was 
no ill judge of the temper and nature of man¬ 
kind ; and he, it feems, could not be of opinion, 
but that they who had ventured all for the fa¬ 
ther, would be the truelt and hr melt friends to 
the foil. 

Whether this grew up in him to be his judg¬ 
ment, from his obfervation of the rules of nature, 
and a general pradice in all wife men to depend 
moll on the fervice and affection of thole who 
had been lteady to them in their diftrelfes ; or 
whether a lukewarm trimming indilferency, 
though fometimes dignified with the charader 
of politics, did not fuit with his plain dealing, it 

is 
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is certain, lie never could advife a Prince to 
hold a conduct, that thould grieve and difoblige 
his old friends, in hope of getting new ones, 
and make all his old enemies rejoice. But, how¬ 
ever his malicious prolocutors afterwards fcandal- 
ized him, as being the author of fuch counfels, 
and objected to him what was their own advice 
and practice, he really thought this kind of con¬ 
duit weakened the hands, and tended to the 
fubverfion of any government. And the fuc- 
cefs has approved this judgment; for in the very 
inconltant and variable adminiltration under 
that King, it was found by experience, and to 
this day the memorials of it are extant, that he 
had quiet and calm days, or more rough and 
boitterous weather, as he favoured or difeoun- 
tenanced his own party; called indeed a party 
by the enemies of it, upon a levelling principle of 
allowing no diltinftions ; though all who have 
contended again ft it were properly but parties ; 
whillt that was then, and is ltill, on the advan¬ 
tage-ground of being etlablilhed by the laws, and 
incorporated into the government. 

By degrees vour Majcfty is brought, in the 
courle of this Ililtory, as it were to the top of 
fome exalted height, from whence you may be¬ 
hold all the errors and misfortunes of the time 
paft with advantage to yourfelf; may view ar¬ 
mies drawn up, and battles fought, without 
your part of the danger ; and, by the experience 

of 
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of former misfortunes, eltablilh your own fe¬ 
ed rity. 

It fecms to be a fituation not unlike that of 
the temple ofwifdom in Lucretius; from whence 
lie advifcs his readers to look down on all the 
vanity and hurry of the world. And as that 
philolophical poet does very movingly defcribe 
the purl'uits of thole whom he jultly lfyles mi- 
ferablc men, diltradting themfelves in wearifome 
contentions about the bufinefs and greatnefs of 
an empty world ; fo does this noble hiltorian, 
with true and evident deductions from one caul'e 
and event to another, and fuch an agreeable 
thread of entertainment, that one is never con¬ 
tent to give over reading, bring your Majclty to 
an ealy afeent over all the knowledge of thole 
milerable times ; from whence, not in fpecula- 
tion only, but really and experimentally, you 
may look down on all the lolly, and inadnefs, 
and wickednefs of thole fecret contrivances, and 
open violences, whereby the nation, as well as 
the crown, was brought to defolation ; and lee 
how fallely and weakly thofe great and bufy dis¬ 
turbers of peace pretended reformation and reli¬ 
gion, and to be feeking God in every one of 
their rebellious and finful actions ; whereas God 
w r as not to be found in their thunder, nor their 
earthquakes, that feemed to fhake the founda¬ 
tions of the world; but in the Itill voice of peace 
he came at laft, to defeat and difappoint all their 

inventions: 
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inventions : that God, to whom vengeance be¬ 
longs, arofe, and flic wed liimfelf in defence of 
that righteous cauie of the Crown and Church ; 
which your Majelly will obferve to have been 
combined againlt, fought with, overthrown, and 
in the end railed and re-eftablilhed together. Now 
thej'e f/iings happened for enjiunp/cs, and they are 
written for our admonition. 

It is now molt humbly fubmitted to your 
Majelty’s judgment, whether the conlideration of 
thel'e matters, fet forth in this llillory, be not 
the molt ufcful profpedt, not for yourfelf only, 
but your noblelt train, your great Council, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons 
in Parliament affcmbled. 

When your Majelly is fo attended, by God’s 
blclling, no power on earth will be able to dif- 
appoint your wil'dom, or refill your will. And 
there may be need of all this power and autho¬ 
rity, to preferve and defend your lubjeeis, as 
well as your crow n, from the like dillractions 
and invafions. There may want the concurrence 
of a Parliament to prevent the return of the 
fame milchievous practices, and to retlrain the 
madnefs of men of the fame principles in this 
age, as dellroyed the lalt; fuch as think them- 
felves even more capable than thole in the lalt, 
to carry on the like wicked defigns ; fuch as 
take themfelves to be informed, even from this 
Hiltory, how to mend the mifiakes then com¬ 
mitted by the principal diredors on that fide, 

and 
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and by a more refined lkill in wickednels 
to be able once again to overthrow the mon¬ 
archy, and then to perpetuate the dedrucdion of 
it. 

There is no doubt. Madam, but every thing 
that is reprefentcd to your Majedy of this na¬ 
ture will find a party ready to deny it; that 
will join hand in hand to allure the world 
there is no fuch thing. It is a common caufe, 
and it is their interell, if they can, to perfuade 
men, that it is only the heat and warmth of 
High-Church inventions, that luggeft fuch fears 
and jealoufies. 

But let any impartial perfon judge, to whom 
all the libertines of the republican party are like 
to unite themfelves ; and whether it is imagina¬ 
ble, that the edablifhed government, either in 
Church or State, can he ltrengthened, or ferved 
by them. They mud go to the enemies of 
both, and pretend there is no fuch thing as a 
republican party in England, that they may he 
the lels obferved, and go on the more fecure in 
their dedructive projects. 

They can have no better game to play, 
than to declare, that none but Jacobites alarm 
the nation with thefe apprehenfions; and that 
Jacobites are much greater enemies than them¬ 
felves to your Majedy. Let that be l'o: no man, 
in his w its, can fay any thing to your Majedy in 
behalf of any, let them be who they w ill, that 
will not own your government, and widi the 

profperity 
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profperity and tlie happinefs of it, and contribute 
all they can to maintain it. 

Hut whilit thefe men moft falfely afperfe tlie 
tons of the Church of England for being Jaco¬ 
bites, let them rather clear themlelves of what 
they were lately charged before your Me jelly, 
that there are foeieties of them w hich celebrate 
the horrid thirtieth of January, with an execra¬ 
ble folemnity of leandalous mirth; and that they 
have luminaries, and a fort of univerfities, in 
England, maintained by great contributions, 
where the fiercetl docllines againft monarchi¬ 
cal and epifcopal government are taught and 
propagated, and wdiere they bear an implaca¬ 
ble hatred to your Majefly’s title, name, and 
family. 

This feems to be a torrent that cannot be re¬ 
lifted but by the whole legiflative authority; nei¬ 
ther can vour throne, which they are thus per¬ 
petually allaulting or undermining, be fupported 
by a lets power. 

In thefe difficulties your great Council will, 
over and above their perlbnai duty to your Ma- 
jefty, take themfelves to be more concerned to 
be zealous in the defence of your royal preroga¬ 
tive, as well as of their own juft rights and pri¬ 
vileges, in that it was under the name and llyle 
of a Parliament, though very unjuftly fo called, 
that all the mifehiefs mentioned in this Hiftory 
were brought upon the kingdom. 

They bell can dilcover the craft and fubtilty 

von. hi. p. i. b formerly 
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formerly ufed in thofe confultations ; which full 
inveigled and drew men in from one wickednefs 
to another, before they w ere aw are of what they 
were doing ; and engaged them to think them- 
felves not fafe, hut by doing greater evils than 
they began with. 

They will, no doubt, be filled with a juft in¬ 
dignation againft all that hypocriiy and villainy, 
by which the Englifti name and nation were 
expofed to the cenfurc of the reft of the world : 
they only can be able to prelent your Majelly 
with remedies proper and adequate to all thofe 
evils, by which God may be glorified, and the 
ancient conllitution of this government retrieved 
and fupported. 

There is one calamity more, that ftands in need 
of a cure from your own fovereign hand. It is in 
truth a peculiar calamity fallen moll heavily on 
this age, which though it took its chief rile from 
the diforderly, difl'olute times of thofe wars, and 
lias monftroully increafed ever fince, yet was 
never owned fo much as now, and that is a bare¬ 
faced contempt and dilute of all religion what- 
foever. And indeed what could fo much feigned 
fanctity, and fo much real wickednefs, during that 
rebellion begun in produce die in foolilh 

men’s hearts, than to lay. There is no (JodP 

This irrcligion was then pretended to be co¬ 
vered with a more lignal morality and precife 
ftrictnefs in life and converfation, which was to 
be a recompcnce for the lofs of Chriftianity. 

But 
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But now, even that fhadow of godlinefs and vir¬ 
tue is tied too. Atheifm and profanenefs, dili¬ 
gently cultivated, have not failed to produce a 
protlitution of all manners in contempt of all 
government. 

This profanenefs and impiety feems, next to the 
horrible confulions of the late rebellion, to have 
gained ground chietiy by this method, that, when 
many who have been in authority have not, on 
feveral accounts, been heartily a If belt'd to the 
fupport of the Church eltablithed by law, there 
has crept in, by little and little, a liberty again!} 
all religion. For where the chief advifers or 
managers of public affairs have inclined to al¬ 
terations, which the eltablithed rules have not 
countenanced, they durft not caufe the laws to 
be put in execution, for fear of turning the force 
of them on themfelves ; fo their next refuge lias 
been to luffer men to oblerve no difeipline or go¬ 
vernment at all. 

Thus the Church of England, put to nurfe, as 
it were, fometimes to fuch as have been inclined 
to Poperv, and fometimes to other fedls, and 
fometimes to men indifferent to all religion, hath 
been in danger of being ftarved, or overlaid, by all 
of them ; and the ill confequence has redounded 
not only to the members of that Communion, 
but to all the profelfors of Chrittianity itlelf. 

Whoever have ventured to give warning of 
thefe wicked defigns and practices, have been 
rendered as perfons of ill temper and very bad 

affe&ions. 
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a fled ions. They that have been in credit and 
authority, have been frequently inclined to be 
favourable to the men complained of; it has been 
offered on their behalf, that their intentions were 
good; and that it was even the interefl of the 
government to cover their principles, whatever 
might be the confequences of them. 

Thus thefe milchiefs have been llill growing, 
and no laws have hitherto reached them ; and, 
polTibly, they are become incapable of a remedy; 
imlcfs your Majefiy’s great example' of piety and 
virtue lhall have l'ufficient influence to amend 
them : no honetl man can fay it is not re:ifina¬ 
ble, and even ncceflary to wateli them ; and 
that, in companion to your fubjecls, as well as 
juftice to yourielf. T his Hiflory hath thewn 
your Majelfy their fruits in the late times, by 
which vou lhall know them trill • for s our Ma- 
jellv well remembers who lias laid, that 

Men do no! gather grapes of thorns, or Jigs of 
liiijllcs. 

That God may give your Majclly a difeern- 
ing fpirit, a wife and underltanding heart, to 
judge aright of all tilings that belong to your 
peace ; that he may enable you to fubdue your 
enemies abroad by fiiecelstul counfds and arms, 
and to reduce your ill wiliers at home by pru¬ 
dent laws, adminittered with the mceknefs of 
wildom; that he would give you length of days 
in one hand, and riches and honour in the other; 
that you, in your days, may have the glory to 

‘ re If ore 
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reftore good nature (for which the Englith nation 
was formerly fo celebrated) and good manners, 
as well as the tincere profeffion and univerfal 
practice of the true religion, in your kingdoms ; 
and that his almighty power may defend you 
with his favourable kindnefs as with a Ihicld, 
againft all your adverfaries of every kind, arc the 
zealous, conlfant, and devout prayers of fo many 
millions, that it were the highelt prefumption in 
any one perfon, to fubferibe a particular name 
to fo univerfal a concern. 


vol. ni. r. i 
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Jer. xxx. 6. 

Wherefore do I fee every man with his hands on his loins, 
as a woman in travail, and all faces are turned into pale- 
n ifs s' 

Jer. xlvii. 6. 

0 thou fword of the Lord, how long will it he ere thou be quiet P 
put up thyjelf into thy fcabbard, rejl, and be Jhll. 

Ezek. xxxiv. 2 . 

Woe le to the-Jhepherds of Ifrael, that do feedthemfelves! fcould 
not the Jhepherds f <td the fools ? 


The aftions of the lafl: year were attended with fo 
many difmal accidents and events, that there were no 
feeds of hope left to fpring up in this enfuing ill year; 
for it was enough difeemed how little fuccefs the treaty 
with the Scots would produce; which yet the King did 
not defire to put a period to, otherwife than by pofitive- 
ly declaring, “ that he would never confent to the al- 
“ teration of the Church-government,” but was willing 
vox,, m. r. i. R enough 
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enough that they fhould entertain any other hopes, and 
was not himfclf without hope, that, by fatisfying the 
ambition and intereft of particular men, he might miti¬ 
gate the rigour of the Prefbyterian faction ; and to that 
purpofe Monlieur Montrcvil was gone from London to 
the Scottifh army, then before Newark, having taken 
Oxford in his way, and fo given an account to the King 
of his oblervations, and received from him fuch in¬ 
formation and inftrueftion as was neceffary for the work 
in hand. 

In the mean time no ways were left untried to draw 
fuch a body of an army together, as might enable his 
Majcfty to make lome attempt upon the enemy ; and if 
he could, by all pofiible endeavours, have drawn out of 
all his garrifons left, a force of live thoufand horfe and 
foot, (which at that time feemed a thing not to be 
clefpaired of), he djd more defire to have loft his life, in 
fome fignal attempt upon any part of the enemy’s armv, 
than to have enjoyed any conditions which he forefaw 
he was ever like to obtain by treaty ; and he was not out 
of hope of a body of five thoufand foot to be landed in 
Cornwall, which his letters from France confidently 
promifed, and which had been fo much expetfted, and 
depended upon by the Prince, that it kept him from 
tranfporting himfelf into Scilly, till Fairfax was marched 
(as hath been faid before) within little more titan twenty 
miles of Pendennis. For Sir Dudley Wyat had been 
fent exprefsly from the Lord Jermyn, to afl’ure the 
Prince, that fuch a body of five thoufand foot were ac¬ 
tually raifed under the command of Ruvignie, and fhould 
be embarked for Pendennis within lefs than a month; and 
the Lord Jermyn, in a poftfeript to that letter which he 
writ to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by Sir Dudley 
W yat, wifhed him not to be too Uriel in the computa- 
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tion of the month from the date of the letter, becaufe 
there might be accidents of winds at that feafon; but he 
defired him to be confident, that they fhould be all 
landed within the expiration of fix weeks, and by that 
meafure to conduct the rcfolutions, and to decline fight¬ 
ing upon that account. After all this, it is as true, that 
there was never a man at this time levied or defigned 
for that expedition, only the name of Ruvignie (becaufe 
he was of the religion, and known to be a good officer) 
had been mentioned, in fonie loofe dilcourfe by the 
Cardinal, as one who would be very fit to command any 
troops which might be font into England for the relief 
of the King; which the other, according to his natural 
credulity, thought to be warrant enough to give both 
the King and the Prince that unreafonable expectation ; 
the which and many other of that great lord's negocia- 
tions and tranfaftions, the fucceeding and long continu¬ 
ing misfortunes, kept from being ever after examined, or 
confidered and reflected upon. 

The Prince flayed in the file of Scilly from Wednes¬ 
day the 4th of March till Thurfday the 16th of April, the 
wind having continued fo contrary, that the Lords Capel 
and Hopton came not to him from Cornwall till the Sa¬ 
turday before; at which time likewife arrived a trumpeter 
from Sir Thomas Fairfax, with fuch a meflage from the 
Parliament to the Prince as might well be called a fum- 
mons, rather than an invitation; yet "it was well it came 
not to Pendennis, where it would have found a party 
among the Prince’s fervants. The next morning, being 
Sunday, a fleet of about twenty-feven or twenty-eight 
fail of fliips encompafl'cd the ifland; but within three 
or four hours, by a very notable tempeft, which con¬ 
tinued two days, they were difperfed. Upon this, and 
a clear .determination of the weaknefs of the place, if it 
b 2 fhould 
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fhould be attacked by any confiderable ftrength, (which 
both by the mefiage and the attendants of it they had rea- 
fon to apprehend), together with the extreme fcarcity of 
provifions in that iiland, which had not been, in' the 
fix weeks the Prince flayed there, fiipplied with victual 
for two days out of Cornwall, neither had there been any 
returns from France upon the Lord Colepepper’s appli¬ 
cation to the Queen, which returns would every day 
grow more difficult by the feafon of the year, his High- 
nefs inclined to remove to Jerfey; againft which nothing 
could be objected of weight, but the confideration of 
the King’s being at London (which was ftrongly re¬ 
ported ftill) in a treaty; and then, that his Highnefs’s 
remove, efpecially if by diftrefs of weather he fhould be 
forced into France, might be prejudicial to the King; 
and therefore it would be reafonable, firft to expedt fome 
advertifement frcrm his Majefty in what condition he 
was. Hereupon his Highnefs produced in council this 
enfuing letter from the King, which was writ fhortly 
after the battle of Nafeby, and which he had concealed 
till that morning from all the lords, and which truly, I 
think, was the only fecret he had ever kept from the four 
he had trufted. 


Hereford, the 23d of June , 1645 . 

f ‘ Charles, 

a letter “ My late misfortunes remember me to command 
Kmgmhe" ) ou Much I hope you thall neyer have occafion 
Prince, “ to obey ; it is this: if I fhould at any time be taken 
from Here- “ prifoner by the rebels, I command you (upon my 
a3. d «*45- e “ blelling) never to yield to any conditions, that are 
“ difhonourable, unfafe for your perfon, or derogatory 
“ to regal authority, upon any confiderations whatfoever, 
“ though it were for the facing of my life;-which in 

* fuch 
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“ fuch a cafe, I am moft confident, is in greateft fecu- 
“ rity by your conftant refolution, and not a whit the 
“ more in danger for their threatening, unlefs thereby 
“ you fliQuld yield to their defires. But let their refo- 
“ lutions be never fo barbarous, the having of my life by 
“ complying with them would make me end my days 
“ with torture, and difquict of mind, not giving you 
“ my bleffing, and curfing all the reft who are confcnt- 
“ ing to it. But your conftancy will make me die 
“ cheerfully, praifing God for giving me fo gallant a 
“ fon, and heaping my blcffings on you; which you 
“ may be confident (in fuch a cafe) will light on you. 

“ I charge you to keep this letter ftill fafe by you, 

“ until you lhall have caufe to ufe it; and then, and 
“ not till then, fo fhew it to all your Council; it being 
“ my command to them, as well as you; whom I pray 
“ God to make as prolperoufly glorious as any of the 
“ predecefibrs ever were of 

“ Your loving father, Charles R." 

After the reading this letter, and a confideration of 
the probability that the rebels would make fome at¬ 
tempt upon his Highnefs there, and the impoflibility of 
refifting fuch an attempt in the condition the ifland then 
ftood, it was by his Hjjghnefs with great earneftnefs 
propoled, and by the whole Council (except the Earl of 
Berklhire) unanimoufly advifed, that the opportunity 
fhould be then laid hold on, whilft the rebels’ fhips 
were fcattered; and that his Highnefs fhould embark . 
for Jerfey; which he did accordingly on Thurfday; Tbe Princ£ 
and on the next day, being the 17th of April, with a^J™* 
profperous wind landed at Jerfey; from whence, the|™mSciii y> 
fame night, they fent an exprefs to the Queen, of thej «4 April 
Prince’s fafe .arrival in that ifland; and likewile letters 17 . 

b 3 to 
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A letter 
from the 
Queen to 
the Chan¬ 
cellor ot the 
Exchequer 
concerning 
the Prince'* 
removal in¬ 
to France. 


to St, Maloes, and Havre de Grace, to advertife the 
Lord Colcpepper of the fame; who received the in¬ 
formation very feafonably, lying then at Havre with two 
frigates in expectation of a wind for Scilly, and with 
command to the Prince from the Queen, immediately 
to remove from thence. After the Prince had taken an 
account of this ifland, both himfelf and all their lord- 
fhips were of opinion, that it was a place of the greateft 
fecurity, benefit, and conveniency to repofe in, that 
could have been defired, and wifhed for; till upon a 
clear information, and obfervation of the King’s condi¬ 
tion, and the ftate of England, he fhould find a fit op¬ 
portunity to aft; and the Prince himfelf teemed to hate 
the greateft averfion and refolution againft going into 
France, except in cafe of danger of iurprifal by the re¬ 
bels, that could be imagined. In few days Mr. Progers, 
who had been difpatched before (prcfently upon the 
Lord Colepepper’s coming) from Paris for Scilly, being 
hindered by contrary winds till he received the news of 
the Prince’s being at Jerfey, came thither, and brought 
this following letter from her Majefty to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in cipher. 

Paris, the $th of April , 1646 . 

“ My Lord Colepepper mu ft witnefs for me that I 
“ have patiently, and at large, heard all that he could fay 
“ concerning the .condition of Scilly, and all that lias 
“ been propofed for rendering of the Prince of Wales’s 
“ abode there fafe; yet I muft confefs to you, that I am 
“ fo far from being fatisfied in that point, that I fhall 
“ not fleep in quiet until I fhall hear that the Prince of 
“ Wales fhall be removed from thence. It isconfefted, 
“ it is not fufliciently fortified, and is adleffible indiicrs 
“ places; anti the manning the works will require a 

“ thoufand 
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Ci thoufand men more than you hare, or, for ought I 
“ fee, can procure; neither can you be confident, that 
“ the lofs of Cornwall may not fuddenly have a 
“ dangerous influence upon that garrifon; molt of 
“ your foldiers being of tliat country. The power of 
“ the Parliament at fca is fo great, that you cannot rely 
“ upon the feafonable and fafe conveyance of fuch pro- 
“ portions of provilions, as fo great a garrifon will re- 
“ quire : I need not remember you of what importance 
“ to the King, and all his party, the fafety of the 
“ Prince’s perfon is; if he fhould fall into the rebels’ 
“ hands, the whole would thereby become del'pcrate; 
“ therefore I mud importunately conjure you to intend 
“ this work, as the principal fervice you can do to the 
“ King, me, or the Prince. Colepepper will tell you 
“ how I have ftrained to alTift you with prefcnt provi- 
“ fions, fhipping, and money, neceflary for the Prince’s 
“ remove to Jerfey; where, be confident of it, he fhall 
“ want nothing. Befides, for latisfadion of others; I 
“ liave moved the Queen Regent to give aflurance, 
“ that if the Prince, in his way to Jerfey, fhould be ne- 
“ cellitated, by contrary winds, or the danger of the 
“ Parliament fhipping, to.touch in France, he fhould 
“ have all freedom and afiiftance from hence, in his 
“ immediate pailage thither; which' is granted with 
“ great clieerfulnefs and civility, and will be fubfcribcd 
“ under the hands of the French King and Queen, my 
“ brother, and Cardinal Mazarine ; therefore I hope all 
“ fcruples are now fatisfied. .Colepepper is haftening to 
“ you with good frigates; but if you fhall find any 
“ danger before their arrival, I fhall rely upon your care 
“ not to omit any opportunity to prevent that danger, 
“ according to the refolution in council, which ( % ole- 
“ peppey hath acquainted me with; for which I thank 
B 4 “you. 
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“ you. I need not tell you how acceptable this fervicc 
“ will be to the King, who in every letter preffes me to 
“ write to you concerning my fon’s fafety; nor that I 
" am, and always will be, molt conftantly, 

“ Your allured friend, Henriette Marie R.” 

The Prince and Council were very glad at the receipt 
of this letter, conceiving that they had now done all 
that could be required at their hands; though they were 
advertifed at their firlt landing there, that there was ftill 
an expectation of the Prince in France,; and that he 
would be fpeedily importuned from thence; which they 
could not believe: but as foon as the Lord Colepepper 
came, they plainly difcemed that letter had been written 
upon advice to Scilly, and upon forefeeing that an im¬ 
mediate journey into France would not have been fub- 
mitted to; and that the inftrument mentioned for his 
Highnefs’s quiet and uninterrupted paffage through 
France to Jerfey, was only a colour, the fooner to have 
invited the Prince to have landed there, if there had- 
been any accidents in his paffage; but that the refolu- 
tion was, that he Ihould not then have come to Jerfey, 
as it was now, that he Ihould quickly come from thence; 
to which purpofe, Ihortly after, came moll importunate 
letters from the Queen; and it feems, howfoever all the 
late letters from the King to the Prince before his com¬ 
ing out of England, were for his repair into Denmark, 
his Majefty, upon what reafons I know not, conceived 
his Highneis to be in France; for after his coming to 
Jerfey, this following letter was fent to him, by- the 
Lord Jermyn, in whofe cipher it was writ, and deci¬ 
phered by his lordlhip. 


Oxford, 
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Oxford, the lid of March.. 

“ Charles, 

“ Hoping that this will find you fafc with your mo -a inter 
“ ther, I think fit to write this fhort but neceffary letter^'0°^ 
“ to you: then know, that your being where you are/™ 04 * 

“ lafe from the power of the rebels, is, under God, either 
“ my greateft fecurity, or my certain ruin. For your 
“ conftancy to religion, obedience to me, and to the 
“ rules of honour, will make rhefe infolent men begin 
“ to hearken to reafon, when they lhall fee their injul- 
“ tice not like to be crowned with quiet: but, if you 
“ depart from thole grounds for which I have all this 
“ time fought, then your leaving this kingdom will be 
“ (with too much probability) called fufficient proof for 
“ many of the danders heretofore laid upon me: where- 
“ fore, once again, I command you upon my bleifingto 
“ be conftanf to your religion, neither hearkening to 
“ Roman fuperftitions, nor the feditious and ichilmati* 

“ cal dodtrines of the Prefbyterians and Independents; 

“ for, know that a perfecuted Church is not thereby 
“ lefs pure, though lefs fortunate. For all other tilings, 

“ I command you to be totally diredted by your mo- 
“ ther, and (as fubordinate to her) by the remainder of 
“ that Council which I put to you, at your parting 
“ from hence : and fo God blefs you, 

“ Charles A'.” 

This letter, and the very paffionate commands from 
the Queen, together with what was- privately laid to his 
Highneis by the Lord Colepep.per, who from his being 
at Paris had changed his former opinions, and was 
.(though he exprefl'ed it tenderly; finding a general 
avet^on) pofitive for his going, wrought fo far on the 
Prince- thjjit he difeovered an inclination to the journey; 

where- 
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whereupon the Council prefented at large to him, the 
inconveniences and dangers that naturally might be 
fuppofed would attend fucli a refolution : they remem¬ 
bered the carriage of the French lince the beginning of 
this rebellion ; how it had been originally fomented, and 
afterwards countenanced by them ; and that they had 
never, in the leaft degree, aflifted the King; that there 
was no evidence that, at that time, they were more in¬ 
clined to him than to the rebels; that it would be ne- 
ceffary they fhould make fome public declaration on 
his Majefty’s behalf, before the Heir apparent of the 
The Lords Crown fhould put himfclf into their hands. There was 
cXprppcr nothing omitted that could be thought of, to render 
todiSc’ that refolution at leaft to be of that importance that it 
fronffcmT ought to be throughly weighed and conlidered, before 
ing for ihe executed ; and fo, in the end they prevailed with the 
Fiance. Prince (fince at that time it was not known where the 
King was) to fend the Lords Capel and Colepepper 
again to the Queen, to prefent the weight inefs of the 
matter to her Majefty. One of their inftruftions was as 
follows. 

Their in- “ You fhall inform her Majefty, that we have, with 
and arrival “ all duty and fubmiffion, conlidered her letters to us 
m fans. « concem j n g our fpeedy repair into the kingdom of 
“ France; the which direift ion we conceive to be 
“ grounded upon her Majefty’s apprehenfion of danger 
“to our perfon by any relidence here; the contrary 
“ whereof, we believe, her Majefty will be no fooner 
“ advertifed of, than lhe will hold us exculed for not 
“ giving that prefent obedience which tve defire always 
“ to yield to the leaft intimation of her Majefty ; and 
“ therefore, you fhall humbly acquaint her Majeftv 
“ that we have great reafon to believe this ifland A> be 
“ defenfiblc againft a greater force, than ve/uppofe 

“ phsjtable 
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“ probable to be brought againlt it. That the inhabit- 
“ ants of the ifland exprefs -as much cheerfulnefs, una- 
“ nimity, and refolution for the defence of our perfon, 
“ by their whole carriage, and particularly by a protef- 
“ tation voluntarily undertaken by them, as can be de- 
“ fired; and that, if, contrary to expedition, the re- 
“ beds fhould take the ifland, we can from the caftle 
“ (a place in itfelf of very great ftrength) with the lead: 
“ hazard remove ourfelf to France; which in cafe of 
imminent danger we refolve to do. That our fecurity 
“ being thus dated, we befeech her Majeftyto confider, 
“ whether it be not abfolutely necefiary, before any 
“ thought of our remove from lienee be entertained, 
“ that we have as clear an information as may be got, 
“ of the condition of our royal father, and the affedtions 
“ of England ; of the reiolutions of the Scots in Eng- 
“ land, and the ftrength of the Lord Mountrole in 
“ Scotland ; of the affairs in Ireland, and the conclufion 
“ of the treaty there; that fo, upon a full and mature 
‘‘ profpedt upon the whole, we may fo difpol'e of our 
“ perfon as may be mold for the benefit and advantage 
“ of our royal father; or patiently attend fuch an altera- 
“ tion and conjunddure, as may adminifter a greater ad- 
“ vantage than is yet offered ; and whether our remove 
“ out of the dominions of our royal father (except upon 
“ fuch a necellity, or apparent vifible conveniency) 
“ may not have an influence upon the affeddions of the 
“ three kingdoms to the diiadvantage of his Majefdy.” 

Within two days after the two lords were gone for 
Paris, Sir Dudley Wyat arrived witli the news of the 
King’s being gone out of Oxford, before the break of 
thy., only with two fervants, and to what place uncer¬ 
tain ; n was believed by the Queen, as fhe Laid in her 
letter to tiV Pr;;ice, that he was gone for Ireland, or to 

the 
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the Scots; and therefore her Majefty renewed her com¬ 
mand for the Prince’s immediate repair into France; 
whereas the chief reafon before was, that he would put 
himfelf into the Scots’ hands; and therefore it was necef- 
fary that his Highnefs fhould be irt France, to go in the 
head of thofe forces which ihould be immediately fent 
out of that kingdom to affift his Majefty. 

The two lords found the Queen much troubled, that 
the Prince himfelf came not; the declared herfelf “ not 
“ to be moved with any reafons that were, or could be, 
“ given for his ftay ; and that her refolution was poll' 
“ tive and unalterableyet they prevailed with her, to 
refpite any pofltive declaration till the might receive full 
advertilement of the King’s condition ; who was by this 
time known to be in the Scottilh army. 

It is remembered before, that the Prince, upon his ar¬ 
rival at Scilly, fent a gentleman to Ireland to the Mar¬ 
quis of Ormond, as well that he might be punctually 
informed of the ftate of that kingdom, (of which there 
were feveral reports), as that he might receive from 
thence a company or two of foot, for the better guard 
of that ifland; which he forefaw would be neceflary, 
whether he Ihould remain there or not. The gentleman 
had a very quick paflage to Dublin, and came thither 
very quickly after the peace was agreed upon with the 
Irifh Roman Catholics, and found the Lord Digby 
there; who, after his enterprife, and ditbanding in Scot¬ 
land,.had firft tranfported himfelf into the ifle of Man, 
and from thence into Ireland; where he had been re¬ 
ceived, with great kindnefs and generofity, by the Mar¬ 
quis of Ormond, as a man who had been in fo eminent 
a poll in the King’s council and affairs. He wa«- <v 
perfon of fo rare a compofition by nature aou' by art, 
(for nature alone could never have reach*^ tcait), that lie 


was 
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was fo far from being ever difmayed upon any misfor¬ 
tune, (and greater variety of misfortunes never befel any 
man), that he quickly recollected himfelf fo vigoroufly, 
that he did really believe his condition to be improved 
by that ill accident; and that he had an opportunity 
thereby to gain a new ftock of reputation and honour; 
and fo he no fooner heard of the Prince’s being in the 
ifle of Scilly, and of his condition, and the condition of 
that place, than he prefently concluded, that the 'Prince's 
prefence in Ireland would fettle and compofe all the 
factions there; reduce the kingdom to his Majefty's 
fervice; and oblige tiie Pope’s Nuntio, who was an 
enemy to the peace, fo quit his ambitious defigns. The 
Lord Lieutenant had fo good an opinion of the expedi¬ 
ent, that he could have been very well contented, that, 
when his Highnefs had been forced to leave England, he 
had rather chofen to have made Ireland than Scilly his 
retreat; but, being a wife man, and having many diffi¬ 
culties before him in view, and the apprehenlxon of 
many contingencies which might increafe thofe diffi¬ 
culties, he would not take upon him to give advice in a 
point of fo great importance ; but, forthwith, having a 
couple of frigates ready, he caufed an hundred men 
with their officers to be prefently put on board, accord¬ 
ing to his Highnefs’s deiire ; and the Lord Digby (who 
always concluded, that that was fit to be done which his 
firft thoughts fuggefted to him, and never doubted the 
execution of any thing which he once thought fit to be 
attempted) put himfelf on board thofe veffels; refolving, 
that, upon the ftrength of his own rcafon, he ffiould be 
able to perfuade the Prince, and the Council which at- 
tt„- : u d him, forthwith to quit Scilly, and to repair to 
Dublin 1 which, he did not doubt, if brought to pafs in 
that wnv/wodfl have been grateful to the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant. But, by the fudden remas® of the Prince from 
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Scilly, the two frigates from Dublin miffed finding him 
there ; and that lord, whofe order they were obliged to 
Tht I or(! obferve, made all the hafte he could to Jcrfcy; where he 
Digby ar- f ounc [ th e p r i n ce, with many other of his friends who 
fey from attended his Highnefs, the two lords being gone but the 
day before to attend the Queen : he loft no time in in¬ 
forming his Highnefs of the happy ftatc and condition 
of Ireland; that the peace was concluded ; and an army 
of twelve thoufand men ready to be tranfported into 
England; of the great 'zeal and affedlion the Lord 
Lieutenant had for his fervice ; and that if his Highnefs 
would repair thither, he fliould find the whole kingdom 
devoted to him ; and thereupon pofitivcly advifed him, 
without farther deliberation, to put himfelf aboard thofc 
frigates; which were excellent failers, and fit for his fc- 
curc tranfportation. 

The Prince told him, “ that it was a matter of greater 
“ importance, than was fit to be executed upon fo 
“ fhort deliberation ; that'he was no fooner arrived at 
“ Jcrfcy, than he received letters from the Queen his 
“ mother, requiring him forthwith to come to Paris, 
“ where all things were provided for his reception; that 
“ he had fent two of the lords of the Council to the 
“ Queen, to excufc him for not giving read}' obedience 
“ to hef commands; and to affure her that he was in a 
“ place of unqueftionable fecurity ; in which he might 
“ fafely expedt to hear from the King bis father before he 
“ took any other refolution : that it would be very in- 
“ congruous now to remove from thence, and to go into 
“ Ireland, before his meffenger’s return from Paris; in 
“ which time, he might reafonably hope to hear from 
“ the King himfelf; and fo wifhed him to have p;v- ; :.,Se 
“ till the matter was more ripe for a determination.” 
This reafonable anfwer gave him no 'iLrisffcrion; he 
commended the Prince’s averfenefs from going into 

Trance; 
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France; “ which, he faid, was the moft pernicious 
“ counfel that ever could be given ; that it was a thing 
“ the King his father abhorred, and never would con- 
“ lent to; and that he would take upon himfelf to 
“ write to the Queen, and to give her fucli folid advice 
“ and reafons, that fhould infallibly convert her from 
“ that defire, and that fhoukl abundantly fatisfy her 
“ that his going into Ireland was abfolutely neceffary; 
“ btit that a little delay in the execution of it might 
“ deprive him of all the fruit which was to be expected 
“ from that journey ; and therefore renewed his advice 
“ and importunity, for lofing no more time, but imme- 
“ diately to embarkwhich when he law was not 
like to prevail with his Ilighnefs, he repaired to one of 
thofe of the Privy Council who attended the Prince, 
with whom he had a particular friendfhip, and lamented 
to him the lofs of fucli an occallon, which would inevi¬ 
tably relfore the King; who would be equally ruined 
if the Prince went into France ; of which he fpoke 
with all the defoliation imaginable; and faid, “ .lie 
“ was fo far fatisfied in his confcience of the benefit 
“ that would redound from the one, and the ruin which 
“ would inevitably fall out by the other, that, he faid, 
“ if the perfon with whom he held this conference, 
“ would concur with him, he would carry the Prince 
“ into Ireland, even without and againft his confent.” 
The other perfon anfwered, “ that it was not to lie at- 
“ tempted without his confent; nor could he imagine 
“ it poflible to bring it to pafs, if they fhould both en- 
“ deavour it.” He replied, “ that he would invite the 
“ Prince on board the frigates to a collation; and that 
“ he knew well he could fo commend the veffels to him, 
“ that his own curiofity would eafily invite him to a 
“ viewttf thejfn; and that as foon as he was on board, 
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“ he would caufe the fails to be hoifted up, and make no 
“ flay till he came into Ireland.” 

The other was very angry with him for entertaining 
fuch imaginations; and told him, “ they neither agreed 
“ with his wifdom nor his duty;” and left him in de- 
fpair of his conjundlion, and, at the fame time, of being 
able to compafs it. He had no fooner difeharged him- 
felf of this imagination, but in the inftant (as he had a 
moft pregnant fancy) he entertained another with the 
fame vigour; and relolved, with all poffible expedition, 
to find himfelf at Paris, not making the leaft queftion 
but that he Ihould convert the Queen from any farther 
thought of fending for the Prince into France, and as 
eafily obtain her confent and approbation for his repair¬ 
ing into Ireland; and he made as little doubt, with the 
Queen’s help, and by his own dexterity, to prevail with 
France to fend a good fupply of money by him into 
Ireland; by which he fhould acquire a moll univerfal 
reputation, and be the molt welcome man alive to the 
Lord Lieutenant: and tranfported with this happy au- 
Thtncr he guration, he left Jerfey; leaving at the fame time his 
fance. two Ihips, and his foldiers, and half a dozen gentlemen 
of quality, (who, upon his defire, and many promifes, 
had kept him company from Ireland), without one penny 
of money to fubfift on during his abfence. 

Histranf- A* f°oo as he came to Paris, and had feen the Queen, 
(herewith ( w ^ lorn he f° un d very well inclined to do all fhe could 
e°T a ^ or r ' lc re ^ ol ^ ^ re ^ an< ^> hut re f°hitc t0 have the Prince 
md Canii- her fon immediately with her, notwithftanding all the 
thic. Maza reafons preffed againfl it by the lords of the King’s 
Council, who had been fent from Jerfey), he attended 
the Cardinal; who underftood him very .well, and knew/ 
his foible; and received him with. aB the ceremony, 
and demonlfration of refpect, he could pofitjfiy exprefs; 

entered 
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entered upon the difeourfe of England; celebrated the 
part which he had adted upon that'ftage, in fo many 
actions of courage, and fagacitv, of the higheft prudence 
and circumfpeftion, with an indefatigable induftry and 
fidelity. He told him, “ that France found too late 
“ their own error ; that they had been very well content 
“ to fee the King’s great puiffance weakened by his do- 
“ meftic troubles, which they wilhed only fhould keep 
“ him from being able to hurt his neighbours; but that 
“ they never had delired to fee him at the mercy of his 
“ own rebels, which they faw now was like to he the 
“ cafe; and they were therefore rcfolved to wed his in- 

tereft in filch a way and manner, as the Queen of 
“ England fliould ddire in which he well knew how 
much her Majefty would dejiend upon his lordfhip’s 
counfel. 

The Cardinal faid, “ it was abfolutely neceftary, fince 
“ the Crown of France refolved to wed the King’s inter- 
“ eft, that the perfon of the Prince of Wales fhould re- 
“ lide in France ; that the method he had thought of 
“ proceeding in was, that the Queen of England fliould 
“ make choice of lucha perlon, whom fhe tliought beft 
“ affefted, and beft qualified for fuch an employment, 
“ whom the King of Ffence would immediately fend as. 
“ his extraordinary ambaflador to the King and to the 
“ Parliament; that he fhould govern himfelf wholly by 
“ fuch inftru&ions as the Queen fhould give him; 
“ which, he knew, would be his lordfhip’s work to pre- 
“ pare; that all things fhould be made ready as foon as 
<■ t!ie Queen would nominate the ambaflador; and that, 
“ upon the arrival of the Prince of Wales in any part of 
“ France, as foon as notice fhould be fent to die Court 
“ of it (for which due preparation fhould be made), the 
<• ambadadot'Thould be in the fame manner dilpatched 
c “ for 
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“ for England, with one only inftrudlion from France ; 

which lhould be, thqt he fhould demand a fpeedy 
“ anfwer from the Parliament, whether they would fa- 
“ tisfy the demands the French Court had made ? 
“ which if they fhould refufe to do, he fhould forth- 
“ with, in the King his matter's name, declare war 
“ againft them, and immediately leave the kingdom, 
“ and return home; and then there fhould be quickly 
“ fuch an army ready, as was worthy for the Prince 
“ of Wales to venture his own perfon in ; and that 
“ he fhould have the honour to redeem and reftore his 
father.” 

This difcourfe ended, the Lord Digby wanted not 
language to extol the generality and the magnanimity 
of the refolutioh, and to pay the Cardinal all his com¬ 
pliments in his own coin, and, from thence, to enter 
upon the condition of Ireland; in which the Cardinal 
prefently interrupted him, and told him, “ he knew well 
“ he was come from thence, and meant to return tlii- 
“ ther, and likewife the carriage of the Nuncio. That 
“ the Marquis of Ormond was too brave a gentleman, 
“ and had merited too much of his matter to be de- 

“ ferted, and France was rc-folved not to do its bufinds 

r .* 

“ by halves, btit to give the King’s affairs an entire re- 
u lief in all places; that he fhould carry a good fupply 
“ of money with him into Ireland, and that arms and 
“ ammunition fhould be fpeedily lent after him, and 
“ fuch direction to their agent there, as fltould draw off 
“ all the Irifh from the Nuncio, who had not entirely 
“ given themfelves up to the Spanifh intereft.” 

The noble perfon had that which he moil: defired; 
he was prefently converted, and undertook to the 
Queen, that he would prefently convert all at^Jerfey; 
and that the Prince fhould obey all heffrioinmands; 

and 
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and entered into confultation with her upon the election 
of an ambaffador, and what infmidtions fhould be given 
him; which he took upon himfelf to prepare. Monfieur 
Bellievrc was named by the Queen, whom the Cardinal 
hid ddigned for that office. The Cardinal approved 
the inftruHions, and caufed fix thoufand piltoles to be 
paid to him, who was to go to Ireland; and though it 
w r as a much lefs fum than he had promifed himfelf, 
from the magnificent expreffions the Cardinal had ufed 
to him, yet it provided well fur his own occafions; fo he 
left the Queen with his ufual profell ions, and confi¬ 
dence, and accompanied thole lords to Jerfey, who were 
to attend upon his Highnefs with her Majefty’s orders 
for the Prince’s repair into France ; for the advance¬ 
ment whereof the Cardinal was fo folicitous, that he 
writ a letter to the old Prince of Conde, (which he knew 
lie would forthwith fend to the Queen; as he did), in 
which he laid, “ that lie had received very certain ad- 
“ vertil'ement out of England, th.at there were fome 
“ perfons about the Prince of Wales in Jerfey, who had 
“ undertaken to deliver his Highnefs up into the hands 
“ of the Parliament for twenty thoufand piftolesand 
this letter was forthwith fent by the Queen to overtake 
the lords, that it might be fhewed to the Prince ; and 
that they who attended upon him might difeern what 
would be thought of them, if they diffuaded his High¬ 
nefs from giving a prefent obedience to his mother’s 
commands. 

As foon as they came to Jerfey, the Lord Digby ufed 
all the means he could to perfuade his friend to concur 
in his advice for the l’hnce's immediate repair into 
France. He told him all that had palled between the 
Cardinal and him, not leaving out any of the expref¬ 
fions of the "high value his Eminence had of his particu- 
c 2 lar 
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lar perfon : “ that an ambaffador was chofen by his ad- 
“ vice, and his inftruftions drawn by him, from no part 
“ of which the ambaffador durft fwerve;” (and, which is 
very wonderful, he did really believe for that time, that 
he himfelf had nominated the ambaffador, and that his in- 
ftru&ions would be exactly obferved by him ; fo great 
a power he had always over himfelf, that he could be¬ 
lieve any thing which was grateful to him;) “ that a war 
“ would be prefently proclaimed upon their refufal to do 
“ what the ambaffador required, and that there wanted 
“ nothing to the expediting this great affair, but the 
“ Prince's repairing into France without farther delay; 
“ there being no other queftion concerning that matter, 
“ than whether his Highnefs fhould day in Jerfey ? 
“ where there could be no queftion of his fecurity, 
“ until he could receive exprefs direction from the 
“ King his father ; and therefore he conjured his friend 
“ to concur in that advice ; which would be very grate- 
“ ful to the Queen, and be attended with much benefit 
“ to himlelftelling him “ how kind her Majefty was 
“ to him, and how confident fhe was of his fervice, 
“ and that if he fhould be of another opinion, it would 
“ not hinder the Prince from going; who, he knew, 
“ was refolved to obey his-mother;” and fo concluded his 
difeourfe, with thofe arguments which he thought were 
like to make moft impreiiion on him; and gave 
him the inftrudfions by which the ambaffador was to 
be guided. . 

. His friend, who in truth loved him very heartily, 
though no man better knew his infirmities, told him, 
“ whatever the Prince would be difpofed to do, he 
could not change his opinion in point of counfel, 
“ until the King’s pleafure, might be known he put 
him in mind, “ how he had been before'•deceived at 

“ Oxford 
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“ Oxford by the Conte de Harcourt, who was an am- 
“ baffador likewife, as we then thought, named by our- 
“ felves, and whole inftruiftions he had likewilc drawn ; 
“ and yet, he could not but well remember how foully 
“ that bulinefs had been managed, and how difobligingly 
“ he himfelf had been treated by that ambaffador; and 
“ therefore he could not but wonder, that the fame arti- 
“ flees Ihould again prevail with him; and that he could 
“ imagine that the inftrueftions he had drawn would be 
“ at all confidered, or purfued, farther than they might 
“ contribute to what the Cardinal for the prefent de- 
“ figned; of the integrity whereof, they had no evi- 
“ dence, but had reafon enough to fufpetft it.” 

The Lord Capel, and the Lord Colepepper, flayed at 
Paris with the Queen full three weeks; having only 
prevailed with her to fufpend her prelent commands for 
the Prince’s remove from Jerfey, until ihe Ihould have 
clear intelligence where the King was, and how he was 
treated, though fhc declared a pofitive resolution that 
his Highnefs Ihould come to Paris, let the intelligence 
be what it Could be; and, in the end, they were w'ell 
allured that his Majefty had put himfelf into the Scot- 
tifh army as it lay before Newark ; and that, as foon as 
he came thither, he had caufed that garrifon to deliver 
the town into the hands of the Scots; and that thereupon 
the Scots marched prefently away to Newcaftle : that 
they had preffed the King to do many things, which he 
had abfolutely refufed to do ; and that thereupon they 
had put very ftrift guards upon his Majefty, and 
would not permit any man to repair to him, or to fpeak 
with him ; fo that his Majefty looked upon himfelf as 
a prifoner, and refolved to make another efcape front 
them as foon as he could. Mr. Afhburnham, who at¬ 
tended upon him in his journey from Oxford as his foie 
c 3 fe.sant, 
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fervant, was forbid to come any more near him; and if 
he had not put himfelf on board a vefTel, then at New- 
caftle, and bound for France, the Scots would have de¬ 
livered him up to the Parliament. Monficur Montrevil, 
the French envoy, pretended that they were fo incenfed 
againft him for brilk-ly expofhilating with them for their 
ill treatment of the King, that it was no longer fafe for 
him to remain in their quarters, and'more dangerous to 
return to London; and therefore, he had likewife pro¬ 
cured a Dutch fhip to land him in France, and was 
come to Paris before the lords returned to Jerfey. 

The Queen thought now fhc had more reafon to be 
confirmed in her former refolution for the fpeedy re¬ 
move of the Prince, and it was pretended that he had 
brought a letter from the King, which was deciphered 
by the Lord Jermyn; in which he faid, “ that he did 
“ believe that the Prince could not be fafe any where 
“ but with the Queen ; and therefore wilhed, that if lie 
“ were not there already, he fhould be fpeedily fent 
“ forand Montrevil profefied to have a mdTage by 
word of mouth to the fame purpofe: whereas Mr. 
Alhburnham, who left the King but the day before 
Montrevil, and was as entirely trufted by the King as 
any man in England, brought no fuch melfage; and 
confeffed to the Lord Capel, “ that he thought it very 
“ pernicious to the King that the Prince fhould come 
“ into France in that conjuncture, and before it was 
“ known liow the Scots would deal with him ; and that 
“ the King’s opinion of the convenience of his coming 
“ into France, could proceed from nothing but the 
“ thought of his infecurity in Jerfey,”' The Lord Capel 
offered to undertake a journey himfelf to Newcaftle, 
and to receive the King’s pofitive commands, which he 
was confident would be fubmitted to, and obeyed by all 

the 
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the Council as well as by himfelf: but the Queen was 
politive, that, without any more delay, the Prince 
fhould immediately repair to her ; and, to that purpofe, 
fhe lent the Lord Jermyn (who was Governor of Jerfey)' 
together with the Lord Digby, the Lord Wentworth, 
the Lord Wilrnot, and other lords and gentlemen, 
who, with the two lords who had been fent to her by 
the Prince, fhould make hafte to Jerfey to fee her 
commands executed. Whilft they are upon their jour¬ 
ney thither, it will be feafonable to enquire how the 
King came to involve himfelf in that perplexity, out of 
which he was never able afterwards to recover his liberty 
and freedom. 

Monfieur Montrevil was a perfon utterly unknown a further 
to me, nor had I ever intercourfe or correfpondencc Muntieur 
with him; fo that what 1 lhall fay of him cannot pro- i^ic.Xu 
ceed from affedlion or prejudice, nor if I lhall fay any 
thing for his vindication from thofe reproaches which 
he did, and does lie under, both with the Englifh and 
Scottifh nation, countenanced enough by the difeoun- 
tenance he received from the Cardinal after his return, 
when he was, after the frrft account he had given of his 
negociation, reftrained from coming to the Court, and 
forbid to remain in Paris, and lay under a formed, de¬ 
clared diflike till his death; which with grief of mind 
fhortly enfued. But as it is no unufual hard-heartednefs 
in fuch chief minifters, to facrifice fuch inftruments, 
how innocent foever, to their own dark purpofes, lo 
it is probable, that temporary cloud would foon- havc 
vanilhed, and that it was only call over him, that,lie 
might be thereby fecluded from the converfation of the 
Englifh Court; which mull have been reafonably very 
inquilrtive, and might thereby have difeovered fomewhat 
which the other Court was carefully to conceal: I fay, if 
c 4 what 
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what I here fet down of that tranfa&ion, fhall appear 
fome vindication of that gentleman from thofe imputa¬ 
tions under which his memory remains blafted, it can 
be imputed only to the love of truth, which ought, in 
common honefty, to be preferved in hiftory as the very 
foul of it, towards all perfons who come to be mentioned 
in it; and fince I have in my hands all the original 
letters which paired from him to the King, and the 
King’s anfwers and directions thereupon, or fuch au¬ 
thentic copies thereof, as have been by myfelf examined 
with the originals, I take it to be a duty incumbent on 
me to clear him from any guilt with which his memory 
lies unjuftly charged, and to make a candid interpreta¬ 
tion of thofe actions, which appear to have refulted 
from ingenuity, and upright intentions, how unfucceis- 
ful foever. 

He was then a young gentleman of parts very equal 
to the truft the Cardinal repofed in him, and to the 
employment he gave him; and of a nature not inclined 
to be made ufe of in ordinary diffimulation and cozen¬ 
age. Whilft he took his meafures only from the Scot- 
tilh commiffioners at London, and from thofe Prelby- 
terians whom he had opportunity to converfe with there, 
he did not give the King the leaft encouragement to 
expeft a conjunction, or any compliance from the one 
or the other, upon any cheaper price or condition than 
the whole alteration of the government of the Church 
by Bilhops, and an entire conformity to the Covenant; 
and he ufed all the arguments which occurred to him, 
to perfuade his Majefty that all other hopes of agree¬ 
ment with them were defperate; and when he faw his 
Majefty unmoveable in that particular, and refolute to 
undergo the utmoft event of war, before he would 
wotlhd his peace of mind, and Eonfcience, with fuch an 
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odious conceftion, he undertook that journey wc men¬ 
tioned in the end of the laft year, to difcover whether 
the fame rude and rigid fpirit, whioh governed thole 
commiffioners at Weftminfter, polTefTed alfo the chief 
officers of the Scottifh army, and that committee ofiState 
that always remained with the army. 

The Scottifh army was then before Newark; and, in 
his paffage thither, he waited upon the King at Oxford; 
and was confirmed in what he had reafon before to .be 
confident of, that it was abfolutely impoflible ever to 
prevail with his Majefty to give up the Church to the 
rnoft impetuous demands they could make, or to the 
greateft neceffity himfelf could be environed with ; but 
as to any other concellions which might fatisfy their 
ambition or their profit, which were always powerful 
and irrefiftible fpells upon that party, he had ample au¬ 
thority and commiffion to comply with the moft extra¬ 
vagant demands from perfons like to make good what 
they undertook, except fuch propofitions as might be 
mil’chievous to the Marquis of Mountrofe; whom the 
King refolved never to defert, nor any who had joined 
witli and afiifted him ; all which, lie defired to unite to 
thofe who might now be perfuaded to ferve him. Hit 
Majefty, for his better information, recommended him 
to feme perfons who had then command in the Scottifh 
army; of whofe affections and inclinations to his fer- 
vice, he had as much confidence, at leaft, as he ought 
to have ; and of their credit, and courage, and intereft, a 
greater than was due to them. 

When Montrevil came to the army, and after lie had 
endeavoured to undeceive, thofe who had been perfuaded 
to believe, that a peremptory and obftinate infilling 
upon the alteration of the Church-government (the ex¬ 
pectation and affurance whereof had indeed firft enabled 

them 
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them to make that expedition) would at laft prevail over 
the King’s fpirit, as it had done in Scotland, he found 
thofe in whom the power, at leaft the command of the 
army was, much more moderate than he expecfted, and 
the committee which preiided in the counfels, rather de¬ 
viling and projecting expedients how they might recede 
from the rigour of their former demands, than peremp¬ 
tory to adhere to them, and willing he fhould believe 
thajt they flayed for the coming of the Lord Chancellor 
out of Scotland, who was daily expeCted, before they, 
would declare their refolution; not that they were, for 
the prefent, without one. They were very much pleafed 
that the King offered, and defired to come to them, and 
remain in the army with them, if lie might be fecured of a 
good reception for himfelf, and for his fervants who fhould 
attend him, and his friends who fhould refort to him; and 
the principal officers of the army fpoke of that, as a tiling 
they fo much wilhed, that it could be in nobody’s power 
to hinder it, if there were any who would attempt it; and 
they who had the greateft power in the conduct of the 
moft fecret counfels, took pains to be thought to have 
much franker refolutions in that particular, than they 
thought yet feafonable to exprefs in direft undertak¬ 
ings ; and employed thofe who were known to be moft 
entirely trailed by them, and fome of thofe who had been 
recommended to him by the King, to affine him that he 
might confidently advife his Majefty to repair to the 
army, upon the terms himfelf had propofed; and that 
they w'ould fend a good body of their horfe, to meet his 
Majefty at any place he fhould appoint to conduft him in 
fafety to them. Upon which encouragement Montreal 
prepared a paper to be ftgned by himfelf, and fent to 
the King as his engagement; and fhewed it to thofe 
who W been moft clear to him in their expreffions of 

duty 
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duty to the Xing; which, being approved by them, he 
lent by the other who had appeared to him to be trailed 
by thofe who were in the higheft truft to be communi¬ 
cated to them, who had in a manner excufed themfelves 
for being fo referved towards him, as being neceffary in 
that conjuncture of their affairs, when there evidently 
appeared to be the moft hoftile jealoufy between the In¬ 
dependent army and them. When the paper was like- 
wife returned to him with approbation after their peru- 
fal, he fent it to the King ; which paper is here faith¬ 
fully tranflated out of the original. 

“ I do promife in the name of the King and Queen The pa rn 
“ Regent, (my mafter and miftrefs), and by virtue of the k'nuo'thc 
“• powers that I have from their Majefties, that if thef|"f; n '’^.‘ is 
“ King of Great Britain fhall put himfelf into the Scot-':" ,he 
“ tifh army, he fhall be there received as their natural giving 
“ Sovereign ; and that he fhall be with them in all ut. 8 ’ Al> 

“ freedom of his confcience and honour; and that all 
“ fuch of his fubjedfs and fervants as fhall be there 
“ with him, fhall be fafely and honourably protedfed in 
“ their perfons; and that the faid Scots fhall really and 
“ effedf ually join with the faid King of Great Britain, 

“ and alfo receive all fuch perfons as fhall come in unto 
“ him, and join with them for his Majefty’s preferva- 
** tion: and that they fhall protect all his Majefty’s party 
“ to the utmoft of their power, as his Majefty will com- 
u mand all thofe under his obedience to do the like 
“ to them; and that they fhall employ their armies 
“ and forces, to affift his Majefty in the procuring of a 
“ happy and well grounded peace, for the good of his 
“ Majefty and his faid kingdoms, and in recovery of his 
“ Majefty’s juft rights. In witnefs whereof I have herc- 
“ unto put my hand arid feal this firft of April 1646. 

“ De Mont revil, Reft dent four fa Majeflt’i 
“ ties C/iretienne en Eccffe." * 


Many 
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Many days had not paffed after the fending that ex- 
prefs, when he found fuch chagrin, and tergiverfation, in 
fome of thofe he had treated with, one man denying 
what he had faid to himfelf, and another declaiming the 
having given fuch a man authority to fay that from him 
which the other ftill avowed he had done, that Montre- 
vii thought himfelf obliged, with all fpeed, to advertife 
his Majefty of the foul change, and to diffuade him 
from venturing his perfon in the power of fuch men : 
hut the exprefs who carried that letter was taken pri- 
foner; and though he made his efcape, and preferved 
his letter, he could not proceed in his journey; and 
was compelled to return to him ■who fent him ; and by 
that time, he having informed the committee, what he 
had done to vindicate himfelf from being made a pro* 
perty by them to betray the King, and expreffed a deep 
tefentment of the injury done to the King his mailer, 
and to himfelf, in their receding from what they had 
promifed, they appeared again to be of another temper, 
and very much to defire his Majefty’s prefence in the 
army ; and to that purpofe, they promifed, as an unani¬ 
mous refolution, “ that they would fend a conliderable 
“ party of' horfe to meet his Majefty at Burton upon 
“ Trent; for that they could not advance farther with 
“ the whole party ; but that fome horfe fhould be fent 
“ to wait upon his Majefty at Bofworth, which is the 
“ middle way between Burton and Harborough, whither 
“ they hoped his own horfe would be able to convey 
“ him fecurelythey defired “ the King to appoint 
“ the day, and they would not fail to be there.” They 
wilhed, “ that when their troops fhould meet his Ma*- 
“ jelly, he would tell them that he was going into Scot- 
“ land; upon which, they would find themfelves obliged 
“ to attend him into their army, without being able to 
“ difeover any thing of a treaty; of which the Parlia- 

“ ment 
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“ ment ought yet to receive no advertifementof all 
which Montrevil gave the King a very full and plain 
narration, together with what he had written before, by 
his letter of the 15th of the fame April, to Secretary 
Nicholas; and, in the lame letter, he informed his 
Majefty, “ that they did not delire that any of thofa 
“ forces which had followed the King’s party, Ihould 
“ join with them, no nor fo much as thole horfe that. 
“ Ihould have accompanied his Majefty, Ihould remain 
“ in their army with him : that they had with much 
“ ado agreed, that the two Princes” (for his Majefty, 
upon Prince Rupert’s humble fubmillion, was reconciled 
to both his nephews) “ might follow the King, with 
“ fuch other of his fervants as were not excepted from 
“ pardon; and that they might ftay with his Majefty 
“ until the Parliament of England fhould demand 
“ them; in which cafe they Ihould not refufe to de- 
“ liver them; but that they would firft furnilh them 
“ with fome means of getting beyond leas.” 

The King had propofed, “ that there might be a 
“ union between them and the Marquis of Mountrofe ; 
“ and that his forces might be joined with their army 
whicli they had Paid, “ they could not confcnt to, with 
“ reference to the perfon of Mountrofe ; who, after fo 
“ much blood fpilt by him of many of the greateft fa- 
“ milies, they thought could not be fafe among them:” 
whereupon the King had declared, that “ he would 
fend him his extraordinary ambaflador into France 
which they appeared not to contradid, but had now 
changed their mind ; of which Montrevil likewife 
gave an account in the fame letter: “ that they could 
“ not give their confent that the Marquis of Mountrofe 
“ fhould go ambaflador into France, but into any other 
“ place, he might; and that they again, without limit- 

“ ing 
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“ ing the time, infilled upon fettling the Prelbytc- 
“ Tian governmentand he concluded his letter with 
thefe words, “ I will fay no more but this, that his Ma- 
“ jelly and you know the Scots better than I do : I re- 
“ prefent thefe things nakedly to you, as I am obliged 
“ to do; I have not taken upon me the boldnefs to 
“ give any counfel to his Majefty; yet if he hath any 
“ other refuge, or means to make better conditions, I 

think he ought not to accept of thefe ; but if he lees 
■“ all things defperate every where elfe, and that he and 
“ his fervants cannot be fecure with his Parliament of 
“ England, 1 dare yet affure him, that though he and 
“ his fervants may not be here with all that latisfaflion 
41 perhaps which he might defire, yet he efpeoally lliall 
“ be as fecure as pofiible.” 

In another letter dated the next day after (the 16th 
of April) to the lame Secretary, he hath thefe words; 
“ I have orders from the deputies of Scotland to allure 
“ you, that they will not herein fail,” (which related to 
fending the horfe to. meet his Majelty,) “ as loon as they 
“ fhall know his day; and that the King lliall be re- 
“ ceived into the army as hath been promiled; and 
“ that his confcience lliall not be forced.” And in the 
laft letter, which his Majefty or the Secretary received 
from him, and which was dated the 20th of April 1646, 
there are thefe words: “ They tell me that they will do 
“ more than can be exprefted; but let not his Majefty 
“ hope for any more than I fend him word of; that he 
“ may not be deceived ; and let him take his meafures 
“ aright; for certainly the enterprife is full of danger 
yet, in the fame letter, he fays, u the difpofition of the 
“ chiefs of the Scottifti army is fuch as the King can 
“ defire ; they begin to draw off their troops towards 
“ Burton, and the hindering his Majefty from falling 

“ into 
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'• into, the hands of the Englifh is of fo great inipctr- 
tance to them, that it cannot be believed but that tltey 
“ will do all that lies in their power to hinder it.” 

This was the proceeding of Monfieur Montrevil in 
that whole tranfadion; and if he were too fanguine 
upon his firft converfation with the officers of the Scot- 
tifh army, and fome of the committee, and when he 
figned that engagement upon the firft of April, he made 
hafte to retrad that confidence, and was in all his dif- 
patches afterwards phlegmatic enough; and, after his 
Majefty had put himfelf into their hands, he did honeft- 
ly and ftoutly charge all the particular perfons with the 
promifes and engagements they had given to him, and 
did all he could to make the Cardinal fcnfible of the 
indignity that was offered to that Crown in the violation 
of thofe promifes and engagements; which was the rca- 
fon of his being commanded to return home, as foon as 
the Kins; came to Ncwcaftle; left his too keen refent- 
ment might irritate the Scots, and make it appear to 
the Parliament how far France was engaged in that 
whole negociation ; which the Cardinal had no mind 
fhould appear to the world : -and- there can be no doubt, 
but that the cautions and animadverfions which the 
King received from Montrevil after his engagement, 
would have diverted him from that enterprife, if his 
Majefty had difeerned any other courfe to take that 
had been preferable even to the hazard that he faw he 
muft undergo with the Scots; but he was dearly defti- 
tute of any other refuge. Every day brought the news 
of the lofs of fome garrifon ; and as Oxford was already 
blocked up at a diftance, by thofe horfe which Fairfax 
had lent out of the Weft to that purpofc, or to wait 
upon the King,.and follow him clofe, if he fhould re¬ 
move out of Oxford ; lo he had foon reduced Exeter, 

and 
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•and feme other garrifons in Devonfhire. The Gover¬ 
nors then, when there was no vifible and apparent' hope 
of being relieved, thought that they might deliver up 
their garrifons before they were preffed with the laft ex¬ 
tremities, that they might obtain the better conditions; 
and yet it was obferved that better and more honourable 
conditions were not given to any, than to thofc who kept 
the places they were trufted with, till they had not one 
day’s visual left; of which we fhall obferve more here¬ 
after. By this means Fairfax was within three days of 
Oxford before the King left it, or fully refolved what to 
do. 

Ilis Majefly had before fent to two eminent com¬ 
manders of name, who had blocked up the town at a 
diftance, “ that if they w'ould pafs their words,” (how 
Render a fecurity foever, from fuch men who had broken 
fo many oaths, for the fafety of the King,) “ that they 
“ would immediately conduct him to the Parliament, lie 
“ -would have put himfelf into their hands;” for he was 
yet perluaded to think fo well of the city of London, 
that he would not have teen unwilling to have found 
himfelf there: but thofo officers would fubmit to no 
fuch engagements; and great care was taken to have 
ftrift guards round about London, that he might not 
get thither. What fhould the King dof There was 
one thing moft formidable to him, which he was refolv¬ 
ed to avoid, that was, to be inclofed in Oxford, and fo 
to be given up, or taken, when the town fhould be fur- 
rendered, *s a prifoner to the Independents’army; which 
he was advertifed, from all hands, would treat him very 
barbaroufly. 

In this perplexity, he chofe rather to commit himfelf 
to the Scottifh army; which yet he did not truft fo far 
as to give them notice of bis journey, by fending for a 

party 
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party of their horfe to meet him, as they had proffered ; 
but early in the morning, upon the 27th day of April, The King 
he went out of Oxford, attended only by John Afhburn-(-“riva" 
ham, and a Divine, (one Hudfon), who underftood the 17 ’ 
by-ways as well as the common, and was indeed a very 
fkilful guide. In this equipage he left Oxford on a 
Monday, leaving thole of his Council in Oxford who 
were privy to his going out, not informed whether he 
would go to the Scottifh army, or get privately into 
London, and lie there concealed, till he might choofe 
that which was belt; and it was generally believed, that 
he,had not within himfelf at that time a fixed refolution 
what he would do; which was the more credited becaul'e 
it was nine days after his leaving Oxford, before it was 
known where the King was; infomuch as Fairfax, who 
came before it the fifth day after his Majefty was gone, 
was fate down, and had made his circumvallation about 
Oxford, before he knew that the King was in the Scot¬ 
tifh army ; but the King had wafted that time in feveral 
places, whereof fome were gentlemen’s houfes, (where he 
was not unknown, though untaken potice of), purpofely 
to be informed of tire condition of the Marquis of 
Mountrofe, and to find fome. feettre paflage that he 
might get to him; which he did exceedingly defire j 
but in the end, went into the Scottilh army before Pots him- 
Newark, and fent for Montrevil to come to him. s'cLuth li¬ 
lt was very early in the morning when the King went™ e y Jj^' e 
to the General’s lodging, and difeovered himfelf to him; 
who either was, or feemed to be, exceedingly furprifed 
and confounded at his Majefty’s prefence; and knew 
not what to fay; but prefently gave notice of it to die 
committee, who were no lefs perplexed. An exprefs was 
prefently fent to the Parliament at Weftminfter, to in¬ 
form them of the unexpected news, as a thing the Scots 
von. m. P. 1. u had 
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had not the leaft imagination of. The Parliament were 
lb difordered with the intelligence, that at firft they re- 
folved to command their General to raife the liege be¬ 
fore Oxford, and to march with all expedition to New¬ 
ark ; but the Scottifh commiffioners at London di¬ 
verted them from that, by alluring them, “ that all 
“ their orders would meet with an abfolute obedience in 


“ their army fo they made a lhort difpatch to them, 
in which it was evident that they believed the King Jiad 
gone to them by invitation, and not out of his own free 
choice; and implying, “ that they fhould fhortly rc- 
“ ceive farther direftion from them and in the mean 
time, “ that they fhould carefully watch that his Ma- 
“ jelfy did not difpofe himfelf to go fome whither clfe." 
Their man- The great care in the army was, that there might be 
‘-"only refpedf and good manners fhewed towards the 
h'b- King, without any thing of afFedfion or dependence; 
and therefore the General never afked the word of him, 
or any orders, nor, willingly, fuffered the officers of the 
army to refort to, or to have any difeourfe with his 
Majefly. Montrevil was ill looked upon, as the man 
who had brought this inconvenience upon them with¬ 
out their conlent; but he was not frighted from owning 
and declaring what had parted between them, what 
they had promiled, and what they were engaged to do. 
However, though the King liked not the treatment he 
received, he was not without apprehenfion, that Fairfax 
might be forthwith appointed to decline all other enter- 
OTdtreNew-prifes, and to bring himfelf near the Scottifh army, 
furrendcr- they being too near together already ; and therefore he 


cd, where. f ort hwith gave order to the Lord Bellafis to furrender 

upon the D 

Scotorh v. Newark, that the Scots might march northward; which 
northward they refolved to do; and he giving up that place, 
iclnsto' which he could have defended for fome months longer 

Ncwcuftle. . from 
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from that enemy, upon honourable conditions, that 
army with great expedition marched towards New- 
caftle; which the King was glad of, though their beha¬ 
viour to him was ftill the fame; and great ftridfnefs 
ufed that he might not confer with any man who was 
not well known to them, much lefs receive letters from 
any. 

It was an obfervation in that time, that the firft pub- 
lifhing of extraordinary news was from the pulpit; and 
by the preacher’s text, and his manner of diicourfeupon 
it, the auditors might judge, and commonly forefaw, 
what was like to be next done in the Parliament or Coun¬ 
cil of State. The firft fermon that was preached before 
the King, after the army rofe from Newark to march 
northwards, was upon the 19th chapter of the 2d Book 
of Samuel, the 41ft, 42b, and 43d verles. 

41. And behold, all the men of Ifrael came to the King, 
and/aid unto the King, Why have our brethren the 
men of Judah Jlolcn thee away, and have brought 
the King and his houfehold, and all David's men 
■with him over Jordan ? 

42. And all the men of Judah anfwered the men of 
Ij'rael, Becaufe the King is near of kin toms: where¬ 
fore then be ye angry for this matter ? have we 
eaten at all of the King's cojt t or hath he given 
us any gift? 

43. And the men of Ifrael anfwered the men of Judah, 
and faid, H e have ten parts in the King, and we 
have alj'o more right in David than ye: why then 
didye defpife us that our advice Jhould not be firft 
had in bringing lack our King ? And the words of 
the men of Judah were fiercer than the words of the 
men of ljrael. 

D 3 
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Upon which words, the preacher gave men caufe to 
believe, that now they had gotten their King, they re- 
folved to keep him, and to adhere to him. But his 
Majefty came no fooner to Newcaftle, than both Mon- 
Where hear Montrevil was reftrained from having any confer- 
waTr"!' 1 en ce with him, and Mr. Afhburnham was advifed “ to 
tom htn “ for himfelf, or elfe that he fliould be delivered 
“ up to the Parliamentand both the one and the 
other were come to Paris when the Queen fent thofc 
lords to haften the Prince’s remove from Jerley. 

'The tort When thofe lords, with their great train, came to 
mhe'/ioid "' 1 Jerfey, which was towards the end of June, they brought 
rcrfcl*' th em a letter from ti le Queen to the Prince ; in 
about the which fhe told him, “ that fhe was now fully fatisfied, 

end of June, . 

from the “ from the intelligence fhe had from Newcaftle and 
bnnsthe 0 “ London, that he coidd not make any longer refidcnce 
i'raiicc. lnt ° “ ‘ n Jerfey without apparent danger of falling into the 
“ enemy’s hands; and that if he fhould continue there, 
“ all poffible attempts would be fuddenly made, as well 
“ by treachery as by force, to get his perfon into their 
“ power; and therefore her Majefty did politively re- 
“ quire him, to give immediate obedience to the King’s 
“ commands, mentioned in the letter which he had 
“ lately fent by Sir Dudley Wyat,” (which is fet out 
before), “ and reiterated in a letter which fhe had fince 
“ received from the King by Monlieur Montrevil.” 
Her Majefty Laid, “ that fine had the greateft aflurance 
“ from the Crown of France, that poffibly could be 
“ given, for his honourable reception, and full liberty to 
“ continue there, and to depart from thence, at his 
“ pleafure ; and fhe engaged her own word, that when- 
“ ever his Council fhould find it fit for him to go out 
“ of France, fhe would never oppofe it; and that dur- 
“ ing his refidence in that kingdom, all matters of im- 

“ portance 
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“ portance which might concern himfelf, or relate to his 
“ Majefty’s affairs, fhould be debated and relolved by 
“ himfelf and the Council, in fuch manner as they ought 
“ to have been, if he had continued in England, or in 

Jerfeyand concluded, “ that he fhould make all 
“ poffible hafte to her.” 

The lords, which arrived with this difpatch from her 
Majefty, had no imagination that there would have 
been any qttelf ion of his Highnefs’s compliance with the 
Queen’s command; and therefore, as foon as they had 
killed the Prince’s hand, which was in the afternoon, 
they defired that the Council might prefently be called ; 
and when they came together, the Lords Jermyn, Dig- 
by, and Wentworth, being likewife prefent, and fitting 
in the Council, they defired the Prince “ that his mo- 
“ ther’s letter might be read ; and then, ft nee they con- 
“ ceived there could be no debate upon his Highnefs’s 
“ yielding obedience to the command of the King and 
“ Queen, that they might only confider of the day 
“ w’hen he might begin his journey, and of the order he 
<( would obferve in it.’’ The lords of the Council reprc- 
fented to the Prince, “ that they were the only perfons Debatn in 
“ that w'ere accountable to the King, and to the king- counc.i"" 
“ dom, for any refolution his Highnefs fhould take, and h°"Boin|;". S 
“ for the confequence thereof; and that the other lords 
“ who were prefent had no title to deliver their ad- 
“ vice, or to be prefent at the debate, they being in no 
“ degree refponfible for what his Highnefs fhould re- 
“ folve to do; and therefore defired that the whole mat- 
“ ter might be debated ; the Hate of the King’s prefent 
“ condition underftood as far as it might be ; and the 
“ reafons confidered which made it counfellable for his 
“ Highnefs to repair into France, and what might be 
“ Laid againft it.; and the rather, becaufe it was very no- 
n 3 “ torious 
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“ toriou5 that the King had given no pofitive direction 
“ in the point, but upon a fuppofition that the Prince 
“ could not remain fecure in Jerfey; which was like- 
“ wife the ground of the Queen’s laft command ; and 
“ which they believed had no foundation of reafon; and 
“ that his refidence there might be very unqueftionably 
“ fafe.” This begot fome warmth and contradiction 
between perfons; inlonruch as the Prince thought it 
very neceflary to fufpend the debate till the next day, 
to thfe end that by feveral and private conferences to¬ 
gether between the lords who came from Paris, and thole 
who were in Jerfey, they might convert, or confirm,each 
other in the fame opinions; at leaft that the next de¬ 
bate might be free from paffion and unkindneft; and 
fo the Council role, and the feveral lords betook them- 
fclves to ufe the fame arguments, or fuch as they 
thought more agreeable to the feveral perfons, as the 
Lord Digby had before done to his friend, and with the 
fame fucccfs. 

The next day when they were called together, the 
Lord Capel gave an account of all that had paffed with 
the Queen from the time that the Lord Colepepper and 
he came thither; and “ that the reafons they had car- 
“ ried from the Prince had fo far prevailed with the 
“ Queen, that her Majefty refolvcd to take no final re- 
“ folution till fhe received farther advertifement of the 
“ King’s pleafure; and he did not think that the informa- 
“ tion fire had received from Monfieur Montrevil had 
“ weight enough to produce the quick refolution it had 
“ done : that he thought it foil moft abfolutely necef- 
“ fary, to receive the King’s pofitive command before 
“ the Prince Ihould remove out of his Majefty's own 
“ dominions; there being no fhadow of caufe to fuf- 
“ pe£t his ieycurity there : that he had then offered to 

“ the 
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the Queen, that he would himfelf make a journey to 
“ Newcaftle to receive his Majefty’s commands; and 
“ that he now made the lame offer to the Prince : and 
“ hecaufe it did appear that his Majefty was very ftritff- 
“ ly guarded, and that perfons did not eaffly find accefs 
“ to him, and that his own perl'on might be feized upon 
“ in his journey thither, or his ftay there, or his return 
“■ back, and fo his Highnefs might be difappointed of 
“ the information he expedited, and remain ftill in the 
“ fame uncertainty as to a refolution, he did propofe, 
“ and confent to, as his opinion, that if lie did not re- 
“ turn again to Jerfey within the fpacc of one month, the 
“ Prince fhould refolve to remove into France, if in the 
“ mean time fuch preparatories were made there, as lie 
“ thought were nccefSary, and were yet defective." 

He laid, “ he had been lately at Paris by the Prince's 
“ command; and had received many graces from the 
“ Queen, who had vouchlafed to impart all her own 
“ reafons for the Prince’s remove, and the grounds for 
“ the confidence lhe had of the affedtions of France : 
“ but, that he did ftill wonder, if the Court of France 
‘ 5 . had fo great a defire, as was pretended, that the 
« Prince of Wales lhould repair thither, that in the 
“ : |two months time his Ilighnefs had been in Jerfey, 
“ they had never fent a gentleman to fee him, and to 
“ invite him to come thither; nor had thefe who came 
“ now from the Queen, brought fo much as a pafs for 
“ liitn to come into France : that he could not but ob- 
“ ferve, that all we had hitherto propofed to ourfelves 
“ from France had proved in no degree anfwerable to 
“ our expedfations; as the five thoufand foot, which 
“ we had expedfed in the Weft before the Prince came 
“ from thence; and that we had more reafon to be jea- 
“ lous now than ever, fince it had been by the advice of 
n 4 “ France 
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“ France, that the King had now put himfelf into the 
“ hands of the Scots; and therefore we ought to be the 
“ more watchful in the uifpofing the perfon of the 
“ Prince by their advice likewife.” He concluded, 
“ that he could not give his advice, or content, that the 
“ Prince thould repair into France, till the King’s pleafure 
“ might be known, or fuch other circumftanccs might be 
“ provided in France, as had been hitherto negledted.” ■ 
Thcar^u- The Lord Digby and the Lord Jertnyn wondered 
Cm’urp'hy very much, “ that there fhould be any doubt of the af- 
f* dLord “ fedions of France, or that it fhould be believed that 
«■ “ the Queen could be deceived, or not well enough in- 

“ formed in that particularthey related many parti¬ 
culars which had palled between the Cardinal and them 
in private conferences, and the great profellions of af¬ 
fection he made to the King. They laid, “ that the 
“ ambaffador who was now appointed to go thither 
“ was chofen by the Queen herfelf, and had no other 
“ inftrudions but what Ihe had given him; and that 
“ he was not to ftay there above a month; at the end 
“ of which he was to denounce war againft rhe Parlia- 
“ ment, if they did not comply with fuch proportions 
“ as he made; and fo to return; and then, that there 
“ fhould be an army of thirty thoul’and men imme^i- 
“ ately tranfported into England, with the Prince of 
“ Wales in the head of them ; that the ambafiador was 
“ already gone from Paris, but was not to embark till 
“ he fhould firft receive advertifement that the Prince of 
“ Wales was landed in F’rance; for that France had no 
“ reafon to intereft themfelves fo far in the King's quar- 
“ rel, if the Prince of Wales fhould refufe to venture his 
“ peri'on with them; or, it may be, engage againft them 
“ upon another intereft,” 

. They therefore befought the Prince, and the lords, 

“ that 
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that they would confider well, whether he would dif- 
“ appoint his father and himfelf of fo great fruit as they 
“ were even ready to gather, and of which they could 
“ not be difappointed but by unfeafonable jealoufies of 
“ the integrity of France, and by delaying to give them 
“ fatisfadlion in the remove of the Prince from Jerfey.” 

Thele arguments, prefled with all the affurance ima¬ 
ginable, by peri'ons of that near truft and confidence 
with the King, who were not like to be deceived them- 
ielves, nor to have any purpofe to deceive the Prince, 
wrought fo far with his Highnefs, that he declared, “ he 
“ would comply with the commands of the Queen, and 
“ forthwith remove into France:” which being refolved, Thc Pl ™ cs 
lie wilhed “ there might be no more debate upon that go into 
“ point, but that they would all prepare to go with him/ w “ ce ‘ 

“ and that there might be as great ati unity in their 
“ counfels, as had hitherto always been.” 

This fo politive declaration of the Prince of his own 
refolution made all farther arguments againft it not only 
ufeleis but indecent; and therefore they replied not to 
that point, yet every man of the Council, the Lord 
Colepcpper £nly excepted, belought his Highnefs, “that ah but ona 
“ he would give them his pardon, if they did not far- cfi'dTuint? 
“.ther wait upon him; for they conceived their com- b * 
“ miffion to be now at an end; and that they could not 
“ aflame any authority by it to themfelves, if they 
“ waited upon him into France ; nor expeft that their 
“ counfels there fhould be hearkened unto, when they 
“ were now rejedfed.” And fo, after fome fharp replies 
between the lords of different judgments, which made 
the Council break up the fooner, they who refolved not 
to go into France took their leaves of the Prince, and 
kified his hand ; his Highnefs then declaring, “ that he 
“ would be gofte the next day by five of the clock in 

“ the 
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“ the morning," though the crofs winds, and want of 
fome provillons which were neceffary for the journey, 
detained him there four or five days longer; during 
which time, the diffenting lords every day waited upon 
him, and were received by him very gracioufly; his 
Highnefs well knowing and exprefling to them a confi¬ 
dence in their affeCiions, and that they would be fare to 
wait upon him, whenever his occafions fhould be ready 
for their lervice. But between them and the other 
lords there grew by degrees fo great a ftrangenefs, that, 
the laft day, they did not fo much as fpeak. to each 
other; they who came from tire Queen taking it very 
ill, that the others had prefumed to difl'ent from what 
her Majefty had fo pofitively commanded. And though 
they neither loved their perfons, nor cared for their 
Company, and Without doubt, if they had gone into 
France, would have made them quickly weary of theirs; 
yet, in that conjuncture, they believed that the diflent 
and feparation of all rhofe perfons w'ho were trufted by 
the King with the perfon of the Prince, would blaft 
their counfel, and weigh down the fingle pofitive deter¬ 
mination of the Queen herfelf. * 

On the other fide, the others did not think they were- 
treated in that manner as was due to perfons foentrufted; 
but that in truth many ill confequences would refult 
from that fudden departure of the Prince out of the 
King’s dominions, where his refidence might have been 
fecure in relpeCl of the affairs of England; where, 
befides the garrifons of Sally and Pendennis, (which 
might always be relieved by fea), there remained ftill 
within his Majefty’s obedience, Oxford, Worcefter, 
Wallingford, Ludlow, and fome other places of lefs 
name; which, upon any divifions among themfelves, 
that were naturally to be expeClcd, might have turn-* 

ed 
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ed the fcale: nor did they know, of what ill confe- 
quence it might be to the King, that in fuch a conjunc¬ 
ture the Prince fhottld be removed, when it might be 
more counfellable that he Ihould appear in Scotland. 

Moreover, Mr. Afhburnham’s opinion, which he 
had delivered to the Lord Capcl, wrought very much 
upon them; for that a man fo entirely trufted by the 
King, who had feen him as lately as an}' body, fhould 
bring no directions from his Majefty to his fon, and 
that he lhoiikl believe, that it was fitter for the Prince to 
Hay in Jerfey than to remove into France, till his Ma- 
jefty’s pleafure was better underftood, confirmed them in 
the judgment they had delivered. 

But there was another reafon that prevailed with thofe 
who had been made privy to it, and which, out of duty 
to the Queen, they thought not fit to publifh, or infill 
upon; it was the inftruftions given to Bellievre, (and 
which too much manifelled the irrefolution her Majefty 
had), not to infill upon what they well knew the King 
would never depart from; for, though that ambaflador 
was required to do all he could to perfuade the Preiby- 
terians to join with the King’s party, and not to infill 
upon the deilruclion of the Church; yet if he found 
that could not be compafled, he was to prefs, as the ad¬ 
vice of the King his mailer, his Majefty to part with 
the Church, and to fatisfy the Prelbyterians in that 
point, as the advice of the Queeg his wife, and of his 
own party; which method was afterwards obferved and 
purfued by Bellievre; which thofe lords perfectly ab¬ 
horred ; and thought not fit ever to concur in, or to be 
privy to thofe counfels that had begun, and were to carry 
on thatconfufion. 

Within a day.or two after the Prince’s departure from 
Jerfey, the Earl of Bcrklhire left it likewife, and went 

for 
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for England; the Lords Capcl, Hopton, and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, remained together in Jerfey to 
expedt the King’s pleafure, and to attend a conjuncture 
to appear again in his Majefty’s fervice ; of all which 
they found an opportunity to inform his Majefty, who ■ 
very well interpreted all that they had done according to 
the fincerity of their hearts; yet did believe, that if they 
had likewife waited upon the Prince into France, they 
might have been able to have prevented or diverted 
thofe violent preflhrcs, which were afterwards made upon 
him from thence, and gave him more difquiet than he 
buffered from all the infolence of his enemies. 

In a word, if the King’s fortune had been farther to 
be conducted by any fixed rules of policy and diferetion, 
and if the current towards his deftrudtion had not run 
with fuch a torrent, as carried down all obftrudtions of 
fobriety and wifdom, and made the confufion inevita¬ 
ble, it is very probable that this fo fudden remove of the 
Prince from Jerfey, with all the circumftances thereof, 
might have been looked upon, and cenfured with feve- 
rity, as an adtion that fwerved from that prudence 
which by the fundamental rules of policy had been long 
eftablifhed ; but by the fatal and prodigious calamities 
which followed, all counfels of wife and unwife mbn 
proving equally unfuccefsful, the memory of what had 
paffed before grew to be the lefs thought upon and 
confidered. 

Tran fa c« Whilft thefe things were thus tranfadted in other 

ing'to'the* parts, the King remained yet in the Scottilh army; that 

Sccetilh ihe people behaving themfelves in fuch a manner, that 
fiioft men believed they would never have parted with 
his Majefty till a full peace had been made. The Par¬ 
liament made many lharp inftances, “ that the King 
“ might be delivered into their hands j and that the 

“ Scottilh 
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“ Scotrifh army would return into their own country, 

“ having done what they were fent for, and the war 
“ being at an end.” To which the Council of Scot¬ 
land feemed to anfwer with courage enough, and infilled 
moft on thofe arguments of the King’s legal rights, 
which had been, in all his Majefty’s declarations, urged 
againft the Parliament’s proceedings; and wliich indeed 
could never be anfwered; and as much condemned 
them, as the Parliament. 

In the mean time, though the King received all out¬ 
ward refpeft, he was in truth in the condition of a pri- 
foner; no fervant whom he could truft differed to come 
to him ; and though many perfons of quality who had 
ferved the King in the war, when they faw the refolute 
anfwers made by the Scots, “ that they neither would 
“ nor could compel their King to return to the Parlia- 
“ ment, if his Majefty had no mind to do fo,” repaired 
to Newcaftle, where his Majefty was,- yet none of them 
were differed.to fpeak to him; nor could he receive 
from, or fend any letter to the Queen or Prince ; and 
yet the Scots obferved all diftances, and performed all the 
ceremonies as could have been expedited if they had in¬ 
deed treated him as their King; and made as great profcf- 
fion to him of their duty and good purpofes, “which they 
“ {aid they would manifeft as foon as it fhould be fea- 
“ fonable; and then his fervants and friends fhould re- 
“ pair to him with all liberty, and be well received 
and as they endeavoured to perfuade the King to expedt 
this from them, fo they prevailed with many officers of 
that army, and fome of the nobility, to believe that they 
meant well, but that it was not yet time to difeover their 

J The King 

intentions. fends to the 

Thus they prevailed with the King to fend his pofi- 
rive orders to the Marquis of Mountrofe, who had in- ‘ 

deed duL 
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deed done wonders, to lay down his arms, and to leave 
the kingdom; till when, they pretended they could not 
declare for his Majefty; and this was done with fo much 
earneftnefs, and by a particular mcflenger known and 
trailed, that the Marquis obeyed, and tranfported him- 
i’elf into France. 

They cm- Then they employed their Alexander Henderfon, and 
d«ru"to" t ^ e ' r °^ ler Clergy, to perfuade tlie King to conlent to 
the King the extirpation of Epiicopacv in England, as lie had in 

to difjjute 1 1 1 . . , . .. , . 

with him Scotland; and it was and is Itiil believed, that it his 
Church'go- Majefty would have been induced to have faiisfied them 
vemment. j n t } iat particular, they would either have had a party in 
the Parliament at Weftminfter to have been fatisfied 
therewith, or that they would -thereupon have declared 
for the King, and have prefently joined with the loyal 
party in all places for his Majefty’s defence. But the 
King was too confeientious to buy his peace at fo pro¬ 
fane and facrilegious a price as was demanded, and he 
was fo much too hard for Mr. Henderfon in the argu¬ 
mentation, (as appears by the papers that palled between 
them, which were Ihortly after communicated to the 
world), that the old man himfelf was fo far convinced 
and converted, that he had a very deep fenfe of the 
mifehief he had himfelf been the author of, or too 
much contributed to, and lamented it to Iris neared: 
Mr.Hen- friends and confidents; and died of grief, and heart- 
fto™ y dlB broken, within a very Ihort time after he departed from 
,,tcr- his Majefty. 

Whilft the King ftayed at Newcaftle, Bellievre the 
French ambaflador, who was fent from Paris after the 
Prince arrived there, and by whom the -Cardinal had 
promifed to prefs the Parliament fo imperioully, and 
to denounce a war againfl: them if they refufed to yield 
to what was reafonable towards an agreement with the 

King, 
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King, came to his Majefty, after he had fpent fome Ec,lie ' ,re ’* 
time at London in ail the low application to the Parlia-n™*: t 
ment that can be imagined, without any mention of the ami *“1, 
King with any tendernefs, as if his intereft were at all 
confidered by the King his mafter, and without any 
confultation with thofe of his Majefty’s party; who were 
then in London, and would have been very ready to 
have advifed with him. But he chofe rather to converfe 
with the principal leaders of the Prefbyterian party in 
the Parliament, and with the Scottifh commiffioners; 
from whofe information he took all his meafures; and 
they affured him, “ that nothing could be done for the 
“ King, except he would give up the Church; extirpate 
“ Epifcopacy; and grant all the lands belonging to ca- 
“ thedral churches to fuch ufes as the Parliament fliould 
“ advile;” fo that, when he came to the King, he prelfed 
him very earneftly to thatcondefcenfion. 

But, befides the matter propofed, in which his Ma¬ 
jefty was unmoveable, he had no efteem of any thing 
the ambaflador faid to him, having too late difcovered 
the little affection the Cardinal had for him, and which 
he had too much relied upon. For, as hath been al¬ 
ready faid, by his advice, and upon his undertaking and 
affurance that his Majefty lhould be well received in the 
Scottifh army, and that they would be firm to his inter- 
eft, his Majefty had ventured to put himfelf into their 
hands; and he was no fooner there, than all they with 
whom Montrevil had treated, difavowed their undertak¬ 
ing what the King had been informed of; and though the 
envoy did avow, and juftify, what he had informed the 
King, to the faces of the perfons who had given their en¬ 
gagements, the Cardinal chofe rather to recall and dis¬ 
countenance- the ininifter of that Crown, than to enter 
into any expoftulation with the Parliament, or the Scots. 

The 
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The ambaflador, by an exprefs, quickly informed the 
Cardinal that the King was - too referred in giving the 
Parliament fatisfadfion; and therefore withed, “ that 
“ fomebody might be fent over, who was like to have 
“ fo much credit with his Majefty as to perfuade him 
“ to what was neceflary for his fervice.” Upon which, 
Sir william the Queen, who was never advifed bv thofe who either 

Davenant 

fent from underftood or valued his true intereft, confulted with 

the Queen 

to the King, thofe about her; and fent Sir William Davenant, an 
h°mmgfvchoneft man, and a witty, but in all refpedfs inferior to 
Church f uc h a tru ^’ W ‘ t ^ 1 a ' etter °f credit to the King, (who 
knew the perfon well enough under another character 
than was like to give him much credit in the argument 
in which he was inftrudfed), although her Majefty had 
likewife other ways declared her opinion to his Majefty, 
‘ £ that he fhould part with the Church for his peace and 
“ fecurity.” 

Sir William Davenant had, by the countenance of 
the French ambaflador, eafy admiffion to the King; 
who heard him patiently all he had to fay, and anfwered 
him in that manner that made it evident lie was not 
pleafed with the advice. When he found his Majfefty 
unfotisfied, and that he was not like to confent to what 
was fo earneftly defired by them by whofe advice he was 
fent, who undervalued all thofe fcruples of confidence 
which his Majefty himfelf was ftrongly poflefled with, 
he took upon himfelf the confidence to offer fome 
reafons to the King to induce him to yield to what was 
propofed ; and, among other things, laid, “ it was the 
“ advice and opinion of all his friendshis Majefty 
afking, “ what friends i” and he anfwering, “ that it 
“ was the opinion of the Lord Jermyn,” the King laid, 
" that the Lord Jermyn did not underftand any thing of 
“ the Church.” The other faid, “ the Lord Colepepper 
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“ was of the fame mind.” The King faid, Colepepper 
had no religion; and allied, “ whether the Chancellor 
“ of the Exchequer was of that mind?” to which he 
anfwered, “ he did not know; for that he was not there, 

“ and had deferted the Princeand thereupon faid 
fomewhat from the Queen of the difpleafure the had 
conceived, againff the Chancellor: to which the King 
faid, “ the Chancellor was an hondl man, and would 
“ never defert him, nor the Piince, nor the Churchy 
“ and that,, he was forty he was not with his fon; but 
“ that his wife was miftaken.” Davenant then offering 
fome reafons of his own, in which he mentioned the 
Church flighting!} - , as if it were not of importance 
enough to weigh down the benefit that would attend the 
concelfion, his Majefty was tranfported with fo much 
indignation, that he gave him a lharper rCprehenfion 
than was ufual for him to give to any other man; and 
forbid him to prefinne to come again into his prefence. 
Whereupon the, poor man, who had in truth very good 
affections,was exceedingly dejedfed and afflicted; and 
returned into France, to give an account of his ill fuc- 
ctdjy^hofs who lent him. 

a k pwn’s yxpedtations from the courage and *c- 
tiyity of the French ambaffador in England were thus 
fruffrated, by his mean and low carriage both towards 
the Parliament and at Newcaftle, fo all theprofeflions 
which had been made of refpedt and tendernefs towards 
the Prince of Wales, when his perfon fhould once ap¬ 
pear in France, were as unworthily difappointed. The 
Prince had been above two months with the. Queen hisThcPrinceX 
mother, before any notice was taken of his being in^The' 
France, by, the lead meffage fent from the Court to con- 10 
gratulate his arrival ther^ ; .but .that time was fp.nt in 
debating the formalities of his reception; how the King 
von. in. p. if e Ihould 
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fhould treat him ? and how he fhould behave himfelf 
towards the King? whether he fhould take place of 
Monfieur the King’s brother ? aftd what kind of cere¬ 
monies fhould be obferved between the Prince of Wales 
and his uncle the Duke of Orleans? and many fuch 
other particulars; in all which they were refolved to give 
the law themfelves; and which had been fitter to have 
been adjufted in Jerfey, before he put himfelf into their 
power, than difputed afterwards in the Court of France; 
from which there could be then no appeal. • 

There can be no doubt but that the Cardinal, who 
was the foie minifter of State, and directed all that was 
to be done, and dictated all that was to be laid, did think 
the prefence of the Prince there of the higheft import¬ 
ance to their affairs, and did all that was in his power, 
to perfuade the Queen that it was as neceffary for the 
affairs of the King her hufband, and of her Majefty: 
but now that work was over, and tire perfon of the 
Prince brought into their power, without the leaft pub¬ 
lic aft or ceremony to invite him thither, it was no lefs 
his care that the Parliament in England, and ,the officers 
of the army, whom he feared more than the Parliament, 
fhould believe that the Prince came thither without their 
wifh, and in truth againft their will; that the Crown of 
France could not refufe to interpofe, and mediate, to 
make up the difference between the Parliament and tire 
Scottifh nation, and that the kingdoms might be re- 
ftored to peace; but that when they had performed that 
office of mediation, they had performed their funftion ; 
and that they would no more prefume to take upon 
them to judge between the Parliament and the Scots, 
than they had done between the King and the Parlia¬ 
ment; and that fince the Prince had come to the Queen 
his mother, from which they could riot feafonably re- 

ftrain 
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(train him, it Ihould not fee attended with any prejudice 
to the peace of England; nor fhould he there find any 
means or affiftance to difturb it. And it was believed 
by thofe who flood at no great diftance from affairs, 
that the Cardinal then laid the foundation for that 
friendfhip which was fhortly after built up between him 
and Cromwell, by promifing, “ that they fhould receive 
“ lefs inconvenience by the Prince's remaining in France, 
‘ “ than if he W'cre in any other part of Europe.” And 
it can hardly be believed, with how little refpeft they 
treated him during the whole time of his flay there. 
They were very careful that he might not be looked 
upon as fupported by them either according to his dig¬ 
nity, or for the maintenance of his family ; but a mean 
addition to the penfion which the Queen had before, was 
made to her Majefty, without any mention of the Prince 
her fon ; who was wholly to depend upon her bounty, 
without power to gratify and oblige any of his own fer- 
vants; that they likewile might depend only upon the 
Queen’s goodnefs and favour, and fo behave themlelves 
accordingly. 

When the Scots had fecured the peace and quiet of 
their own country, by difbanding the forces under the 
Marquis of Mountrofe, and by his tranfporting himfelf 
beyond the feas, and by putting to death feveral perfons 
of name who had followed the Marquis, and had been 
taken prifoners, among whom Sir Robert Spotfwood was 
one, a worthy, honeft, loyal gentleman, and as wife a man 
as that nation had at that time, (whom the King had 
made Secretary of State of that kingdom, in the place 
of the Earl of Lanrick, who was then in arms againft 
him; which, it may be, was a principal caufe that the 
other was put to death s) and when they had with fuch 
folemniry and. I'eiolution made it plain and evident, that 
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they could not, without the molt barefaced violation of 
their faith and allegiance, and of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of Chriltian religion, ever deliver up their native 
King, who had put himfelf into their hands, into the 
hands of the Parliament, againft his own will and con¬ 
tent : and when the Earl of Lowden had publickly de¬ 
clared to the two Iloufes of Parliament in a conference, 

“ that an eternal infamy would lie upon them, and the 
u whole nation, if they fhould deliver the perfon of the 
“ King; the fecuring of which was equally their duty, 

“ as it was the Parliament's, and the difpofal of his per- 
“ fon in order to that fecurity did equally belong to 
“ them as to the Parliament" however, they faid, “they 
“ would ufe all the perfuafion, and all the importunity 
“ they could with the King that his Majefty might 

yield, and confent to the propolitions the Parliament 
“ had lent to him.” 

The Parliament had, upon the firft notice of the 
King's being arrived in tile Scottilh army, fent a pofi- 
tive command to the committee of both kingdoms re¬ 
ading in the Scottilh army, that the perfon of the King 
lhould be forthwith fent to Warwick-caftle; but the 
Scots, who apprehended they could not be long without 
fuch an order, had, within two days after his Majefty’s 
coming to them, and after he had caufed Newark to be 
delivered up, with wonderful expedition marched to¬ 
wards Newcaftle; and were arrived there before they re¬ 
ceived that order for fending his Majefty to Warwick; 
which proceeding of theirs pleafed his Majefty very 
well, among many other things which difpleafed him ; 
and perfuaded him, that though they would obferve 
their own method, they would, in die end, do fomewhat 
lor his fervice. 

Upon the receiving that order, they renewed thek 

pro- 
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profeffions to the Parliament of obferving pun ft u ally 
all that had been agreed between them ; and befought 
them, “ that fince they had promifed the King, before 
“ he left Oxford, to fend proportions to him, they 
“ would now do it; and faid, that if he refufed to com- 
“ ply with them, to which they fhould perfuade him, 

“ they knew what they were to do.” Then they advifed 
the King, and prevailed with him, to lend orders to the The King, 
governor of Oxford to make conditions, and to furrender sco"'*!!'. 
that place (where his ion the Duke of York was, and all oldmhc 
the Council) into the hands of Fairfax, who with his^^.’™' 
army then befieged them ; and likewife to publiih a ge- fl>rd »*><i 
neral order, (which they cauled to be printed), “ that gamfons. 

all governors of any garrifons for his Majefty fhould 
“ immediately deliver them up to the Parliament upon 
“ fair and honourable conditions, fince his Majefty re- 
“ folved in all things to be advifed by his Parliament; 

“ and till this was clone, they faid, they could not dc- 
“ clare themfelves in that manner for his Majefty’s fer- 
“ vice and intereft, as they refolved to do; for that they 
“ were, by their treaty and confederacy, to ferve the 
“ Parliament in fuch manner as they fhould dircft, un- 
“ til the war lhould be ended; but, that done, they had 
“ no more obligations to the Parliament; and that, 
i‘ when his Majefty had no more forces on foot, nor 
<! garrifons which held out for him, it could not be de- 
“ nied but that the war was at an end ; and then they 
“ could fpeak and expoftulate with freedom.” By which 
arts, they prevailed with the King to fend, and publiih 
fuch orders as aforefaid ; and which indeed, as the cafe 
then flood, he could have received little benefit by not 
p.ublifhing. 

The Parliament was contented, as the more expedite 
way, (though tliey were much offended at the prefump- 
e 3 tion 
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The p.Tiia. tion of the Scots in negledling to fend the King to 

ment, upon... . 0 . . 0 , 

thi Scuts’ Warwick), to lend their propofitions to the King (which 
lends pro- they knew his Majefty would never grant) by commif- 
peacetothe ^ oners of both Houfes, who had no other authority or 
ScTftie P ower > than “ to demand a politive anl'wer from the 
about the “ King in ten days, and then to return.” Thele propo- 

cndofJuIy. - . ° , , . T , • 1 

litions were delivered about the end of July ; and con¬ 
tained fuch an eradication of the government of the 
j'dVs'an Church an d State, that the King told them, “ he knew 
twer. “ not what anlwer to make to them, till he Ihould be 
“ informed what power or authority tiiey had left to 
“ him and his heirs, when he had given all that to them 
“ which they delired.” He deftred, “ that he might be 
“ removed to fome of his own houfes, and that he might 
“ refide there till, upon a perfonal treaty with his Par- 
“ liament, luch an agreement might be eftablilhed as 
“ the kingdom might enjoy peace and happinefs under 
“ it; which, he was fure, it could never do by the con- 
“ ceffions they propofed.” 

The Scots, who were enough convinced that his Ma¬ 
jefty could never be wrought upon to facrifice the 
Church to their wild lulls and impiety, were as good as 
their words to the Parliament, and ufed all the rude im¬ 
portunity and threats to his Majefty, to perfuade him 
freely to confent to all: though they confell'ed “ that 
“ the propofitions were higher in many things than they 
“ approved of, yet they faw no other means for him to 
“ clofe with his Parliament, than by granting what they 
“ required." 

'the Scots The Chancellor of Scotland told him, “ that the con- 
Pat liament “ fequence of his anfwer to the propofitions was as great, 
hyThur' 0 " 3 “ as the ruin or prefervation of his crown or kingdoms: 
Chancellor. « that t ] ie Parliament, after many bloody battles, had got 
“ the llrong holds and forts of the kingdom into their 

“ hands: 
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“ hands: that they had his revenue, excife, aflcfimcnts, 
“ fequeftrations, and power to raife all the men and mo- 
“ ney of the kingdom: that they had gained victory 
“ over all, and that they had a ftrong army to maintain 
“ it; fo that they might do what they would with 
“ Church or State: that they defired neither him, nor 
“ any of his race, longer to reign over them ; and had 
“ fent thefe propofitions to his Majcfty, without the 
“ granting whereof, the kingdom and his people could 
“ not be in fafety: that if he refufed to all'ent, he would 
“ lofe all his friends in Parliament, lofe the city, and lofe 
“ the country; and that all England would join againft 
“ him as one man to procefs and depofe him, and to fet 
“ up another government; and fo, that both kingdoms, 
“ for cither’s fafety, would agree to fettle religion and 
“ peace without him, to the ruin of his Majefty and his 
“ pofterity and concluded, “ that if he left England, 
“ he would not be admitted to come and reign in Scot- 
“ land.” 

And it is very true that the General Afiembly of the 
Kirk, which was then fitting in Scotland, had petitioned 
the confervators of the peace of the kingdom, “ that if 
“ the King fhould refufe to give fatisfaftion to his Par- 
“ liament, he might not be permitted to come into 
“ Scotland.” This kind of argumentation did more’pro¬ 
voke than perfuade the King; he told them, with great 
refolution and magnanimity, “ that no condition they 
“ could reduce him to, could be half fo miferable and 
“ grievous to .him, as that which they would perfuade 
“ him to reduce himfelf to; and therefore,■ bid them 
“ proceed their own way; and that though they had all 
“ forfaken him, God had not.” 

The Parliament had now received the anfwcr they ex- 
e 4 pe&ed; 
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The Paiiia- pe<fted ; and, forthwith, required “ the Scots to quit 
the “ the kingdom, and to deliver the perfon of the King to 
qwuhe “ fuch perfons as they flioukl appoint to receive him 

amfto'de'- w ^° attend upon his Majefty from Newcaftle to 
liver up the Holmby, a houfe of his at a fmall diftance from North- 
the King, ampton, a town and country of very eminent difaftec- 
tion to the King throughout the war; and declared, 
“ that his Majefty fhould be treated, with refpedt to the 
“ fafety and prefervation of his perfon, according to the 
“ Covenant: and that, after his coming to Holmby, he 
“ fhould be attended try fuch as they fhould appoint; 
“ and that when the Scots were removed out of Eng- 
“ land, the Parliament would join with their brethren of 
“ Scotland again to perfuade the King to pafs the pro- 
“ pofitions; which if he refufed to do, the Houle would 
“ do nothing that might break the union of the two 
“ kingdoms, but would endeavour to preferve the 
“ fame.” 

The Scots now begun again to talk fturdily, and de¬ 
nied “ that the Parliament of England had power abfo- 
lutely to difpofe of the perfon of the King without 
“ their approbation and the Parliament as loudly re¬ 
plied, that they had nothing to do in England, but to 
“ obferee their ordersand added fuch threats to their 
reafons, as might let them fee they had a great con¬ 
tempt of their power, and would exarft obedience from 
them, if they refufed to yield it. But thefe difeourfes 
were only kept up till they could adjuft all accounts be¬ 
tween them, and agree what price they fhould pay for 
the delivery of his perfon, whom one fide was refolved 
to have, and the other as refolved not to keep; and fo 
The Scots they agreed; and, upon the payment of two hundred 
w " ihi thoufand pounds in hand, and fecurity for as much 
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more upon days agreed upon, the Scots delivered the 
King up into fuch hands as the Parliament appointed to 
receive him. 

In this infamous manner that excellent Prince was, in 
the end of January, given up, by his Scottifh fubjedls, 
to thofe of his Englilh who were entrufted by the Par¬ 
liament to receive him; which had appointed a com¬ 
mittee of Lords and Commons, to go to the place agreed 
upon with a party of horfe and foot of the army, which 
were fubjeft to the orders of that committee, and the 
committee itfelf to go to Newcaftle to receive that town 
as well as the King ; where, and to whom, his Majefty 
was delivered. 

They received him with the fame formality of refpedl T1,t 

J % J % 1 mirtee ap- 

as he had been treated with by the Scots, and with the pointed by 
fame ftridtneis retrained all refort of thofe to his Ma- 
jefty, who were of doubtful affections to them and their 
caufe. Servants were particularly appointed, and named 
by the Parliament, to attend upon his perfon and fer-" f January. 
' vice, in all relations; amongft which, in the firft place, appointed 
they preferred thofe who had faithfully adhered to them liamem to" 
againft their mailer; and, where fuch were wanting, Majeay.“ 
they found others who had manifelled their affedlion to 
them. And, in this diftribution, the Prelbyterian party- 
in the Houfes did what they pleafed, and were thought 
to govern all. The Independents craftily letting them 
enjoy that confidence of their power and interelt, till 
they had difmiffed their friends, the Scots, out of the 
kingdom ; and permitting them to put men of their 
principles about the perfon of the King, and to choofe 
fuch a guard as they could confide in, to attend his Ma- 
jefty. 

Of the committee employed to govern and direft all, 

Major General Brown was one, who had a great name 

and 
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«le fires cer¬ 
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is rdufcd. 


and intcreft in the city, and with all the Prefbyterian 
party, and had done great, fervice to the Parliament in 
the war under the Earl of Efl'ex, and was a diligent and 
flout commander. In this manner, and with this at- 
‘ tendance, his Majefty was brought to his own houfe at 
Ilolmby in Northamptonfhire; a place he had taken 
much delight in: and there he was to ftay till the Par¬ 
liament and the army (for the army now took upon 
them to have a fhare, and to give their opinion in the 
fettlement that fhould be made) ihould determine what 
fhould be farther done. 

In the mean time, the committee paid all refpedls to 
his Majefty ; and he enjoyed thofe exercifes he moft 
delighted in; and feemed to have all liberty, but to 
confer with perions he moft defired, and to have fuch 
iervants about him as he could truft. That which moft 
difpleafed him, was, that they would not' permit him to 
have his own Chaplains ; but ordered Prefbyterian min- 
ifters to attend for divine fervice ; and his Majefty, ut¬ 
terly refilling to be prefent at their devotions, was com¬ 
pelled at thofe hours to be his own chaplain in his bed¬ 
chamber; where he conftantly ufed the Common Prayer 
by himfelf. His Majefty bore this confiraint fo heavily, 
that he writ a letter to the Houfe of Peers, in which he 
inclofed a lift of the names of thirteen of his Chaplains; 
any two of which he defired might have liberty to at¬ 
tend him for his devotion. To which, after many days 
conlideration, they returned this anfwer; “that all thofe 
“ Chaplains were difaffefted to the eftablilhed govem- 
“ ment of the Church, and had not taken the Covenant; 
“ but that there were others who had, who, if his Ma- 
“ jefty pleafed, fhould be fent to him.” After this an¬ 
fwer, his Majefty thought it to no purpofe to importune 
them farther in that particular; but, next to the having 

hA 
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his own Chaplains, he would have been belt pleafed to 
have been without any; they who were fent by them 
being men of mean parts, and of mod impertinent and 
troublefome confidence and importunity. 

Whilft thofe difputes continued between the Parlia- ®,™ s ,J“_ r " 
ment and the Scots concerning the King’s perfon, the™' 1 ''^ 0 
army proceeded with great fuccefs in reducing thofe gar- n>ent. 
rifons which ftill continued in his Majcfty’s obedience ; 
whereof though fome furrendered more eaiily, and with 
lefs refiftance than they might have made, fatisfying 
themfelves with the King’s general order, and that there 
was no reafonable expectation of relief, and therefore 
that it would not be arnifs, by an early fubmiffion, to 
obtain better conditions for themfelves; yet others de¬ 
fended themfelves with notable obftinacy to the laft, to 
the great damage of the enemy, and to the detaining the 
army from uniting together; without which they could 
not purfue the great defigns they had. And this was 
on ( e of the reafons that made the treaty with the Scots 
depend fo long, and that the Preibyterians continued 
their authority and credit fo long ; and we may obferve 
again, that thofe garrifons which were maintained and 
defended with the greateft courage and virtue, in the 
end, obtained as good and as honourable conditions, as 
any of thofe who furrendered upon the firft fummons. 

This was the cafe of Ragland and Pendennis caftles; 
which endured the longeft fieges, and held out the laft 
of any forts or caftles in England; being bravely de¬ 
fended by two perfons of very great age; but were at 
length delivered up within a day or two of each other. 
Ragland was maintained, with extraordinary refolution 
and courage, by the old Marquis of Worcefter againft 
Fairfax himfelf, till it was reduced to the utrnoft necef- 
fity. Pendenilis refufed all fummons; admitting no 

treaty. 
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treaty, till all their provifions were fo far confumed, that 
they had not victual left for four and twenty hours; and 
then they treated, and carried themfelves in the treaty 
with fuch refolution and unconcernednefs, that the ene¬ 
my concluded they were in no ftraits; and fo gave them 
the conditions they propofed; which were as good as 
any garrifon in England had accepted. The caftle was 
defended by the governor thereof, John Arundel of Tre- 
rice in Cornwall, an old gentleman of near fourfcore 
years of age, and of one of the belt: eftates and intereft 
in that county; who, with the affittance of his fon 
Richard Arundel, (who was then a colonel in the army; 
a ftout and diligent officer ; and was by the King after 
his return made a baron, Lord Arundel of Trerice, in 
memory of his father’s fervice, and his own eminent be¬ 
haviour throughout the war), maintained and defended 
the fame to the laft extremity. 

There remained with him in that fervice many gen¬ 
tlemen of the country of great loyalty, amongft whpm 
Sir Harry Killigrew was one; who, being an intimate 
friend of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, refolved to 
go to Jerfey ; and, as foon as the caftle was furrendered, 
took the firft opportunity of a veffel then in the har¬ 
bour of Falmouth, to tranfport himfelf with fome offi¬ 
cers and foldiers to St. Maloes in Brittany; from whence 
he writ to the Chancellor in Jerfey, that he would pro¬ 
cure a bark of that ifland to go to St. Maloes to fetch 
him thither; which, by the kindnefs of Sir George Car¬ 
teret, was prefently fent, with a longing defire to receive 
him into that ifland; the two Lords, Capel and Hopton, 
and the Governor, having an extraordinary affeftion for 
him, as well as the Chancellor. Within two days after, 
upon view of the veflel at fea, (which they well knew'), 
they all made hafte to.the harbour to receive their 

friend j 
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friend; but, when they came thither, to their infinite re- 
gret, they found his body there in a coffin, he having 
died at St. Maloes within a day after he had written his 
letter. 

After the treaty was figned for delivering the caftle, 
he had walked out to difeharge fome arms which wer? 
in his chamber; among which, a carabine that had been 
long charged, in the fhooting off, broke ; and a fplinter 
of it ftruck him in the forehead ; which, though it drew 
much blood, was not apprehended by him to be of any 
danger; fo that his friends could not perfuade him to 
flay there till the wound was cured; but, the blood be¬ 
ing flopped, and the chirurgeon having bound it up, he 
profecuted his intended voyage; and at his landing at 
St. Maloes, he writ that letter; believing his wound 
would give him little trouble. But his letter was no 
fooner gone than he fent for a chirurgeon; who, open¬ 
ing the wound, found it was very deep and dangerous; 
and the next day he died, having defired that his dead 
body might be fent to Jerfcy ; where he was decently 
buried. He was a very gallant gentleman, of a noble 
extraction, and a fair revenue in land; of excellent parts 
and courage : he had one only fon, who was killed be¬ 
fore him in a party that fell upon the enemy’s quarters 
near Bridgewater; where he behaved himfelf with re¬ 
markable courage, and was generally lamented. 

Sir Harry was of the Houfe of Commons; and 
though he had no other relation to the Court than the 
having many friends there, as wherever he was known 
he was exceedingly beloved, he was moft zealous arkf 
paffionate in oppofmg all the extravagant proceedings of 
the Parliament. And when the Earl of Effex was chofen 
General, and the feveral members of the Houfe flood 
up, and declared, what horfe they would raife and main- 
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tain, and that they would live and die with the Earl 
their General, one faying he would raife ten horfes, and 
another twenty, he flood up and faid, “ He would pro- 
“ vide a good horfe, and a good buff coat, and a good 
“ pair of piftols, and then he doubted not but he fhould 
“ find a good caufe;” and fo went out of the Houfe, and 
rode poll into Cornwall, where his eftate and intereft 
lay; and there joined with thofe gallant gentlemen his 
friends, who firft received the Lord Hopton, and raifed 
thofe forces which did fo many famous actions in the 
Weft. 

He would never take any command in the army; but 
they who had, confulted with no man more. He was 
in all actions, and in thofe places where was moft dan¬ 
ger, having great courage and a pleafantnefs of humour 
in danger that was very exemplary; and they who did 
not do their duty, took care not to be within his view; 
for he was a very fharp fpeaker, and cared not for an¬ 
gering thofe who deferved to be reprehended. The 
Arundels, Trelawnies, Slannings, Trevanions, and all the 
fignal men of that county, infinitely loved his fpirit and 
fincerity; and his credit and intereft had a great influ¬ 
ence upon all but thofe who did not love the King; 
and to thofe he was very terrible; and 'exceedingly 
hated by them ; and not loved by men of moderate 
tempers; for he thought all fuch prepared to rebel, 
when a little fuccefs Ihould encourage them; and was 
many times too much offended with men who wifhed 
well, and whofe conftitutions and complexions would 
not permit them to exprefs the fame franknefs, which 
his nature and keennefs of fpirit could not fupprefs. 
His lofs was much lamented 'by all good men. 

From the time that the King was brought to Holm- 
by, and whilft he flayed there, he was afflickd with the 

fame 
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fame preffures concerning the Church, which had dif- 
quieted him at Newcaftle; the Parliament not remitting 
any of their infolencies in their demands: all which was 
imputed to the Prefbyterians, who were thought to ex- 
ercife the whole power, and begun to give orders for the 
leflening their great charge by dilbanding fome troops 
of their army, and fending others for Ireland; which 
they made no doubt fpeedily to reduce ; and declared, 

“ that they would then dilband all armies, that the 
“ kingdom might be governed by the known laws.” 

This temper in the Iioules railed another l'pirit in the Differences 
army; which did neither like the Pidbytcrian govern-m'enVhe 
ment that they faw ready to be fettled in tile Church, 
nor that the Parliament fhould lb abfolutely difpofe of nl >' 
them, by whom they had gotten power to do all they 
had done; and Cromwell, who had the foie inlluence 
upon the army, underhand, made them petition the 
Houfes againft any thing that was done contrary to his 
opinion. He himfelf, and his officers, took upon them n„ cr o-o, 
to preach and pray publickly to their troops, and ad- 
mitted few or no chaplains in the army, but fuch as bit¬ 
terly inveighed againft the Prefbyterian government, as 
more tyrannical than Epifcopacy; and the common fol- 
diers, as well as the officers, did not only pray and preach 
among themfelves, but went up into the pulpits in all 
churches, and preached to the people; who quickly be¬ 
came infpired with the fame fpirit; women as well as 
men taking upon them to pray and preach; which made 
as great a noife and confufion in all opinions concerning 
religion, as there was in the civil government of the 
State; fcarce any man being fuffered to be called in 
queftion for delivering any opinion in religion, by fpeak- 
ing or writing, how profane, heretical, or blafphemous 

foever 
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foevcr it was; “ which, they faid, was to reftrain the 
<( Spirit.” 

Liberty of conference was now the common argument 
and quarrel, whilft the Prefbyterian party proceeded with 
equal bitternefs againft the feveral fe&s as enemies to all 
godlinefs, as they had done, and ftill continued to do, 
againft the Prelatical party; and finding themfelves fu- 
perior in the two Houfes, little doubted, by their autho¬ 
rity and power there, to be able to reform the army, and 
to new model it again; which they would, no doubt, 
have attempted, if it had not pleafed God to have taken 
The Earl of away the Earl of Efl'ex fome months before this; who 
feSept.'this died without being fenfible of ficknefs, in a time when 
he might have been able to have undone much of the 
mifehief he had formerly wrought; to which he had 
great inclinations; and had indignation enough for the 
indignities himfelf had received from the ungrateful Par¬ 
liament, and wonderful apprehenfion and deteftation of 
the ruin he faw like to befall the King and the kingdom. 
And it is very probable, confidering the prefent temper 
of the city at that time, and of the two Houfes, he 
might, if he had lived, have given fome check' to the 
rage and fury that then prevailed. But God would not 
fuft'er a man, who, out of the pride and vanity of his 
nature, rather than the wickednefs of his heart, had been 
made an inftrument of fo much mifehief, to have any 
fhare in fo glorious a work: though his conftitution and 
temper might very well incline him to the lethargic in- 
difpofition of which he died, yet it was loudly faid by 
many of his friends, “ that he was poifoned.” 

Sure it is that Cromwell and his party (for he was 
now declared head of -the army, though Fairfax conti¬ 
nued General in name) were wonderfully exalted with 

his 
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his death; he being the only perfon whofe credit and 
intereft they feared without any eftcem of his perfon. 

And now, that they might more fubftantially enter 
into difpute and competition with the Parliament, and 
go a fhare with them in fettling the kingdom, (as they 
called it), the army eredted a kind of Parliament among 
thcmfelves. They had, from the time of the defeat of 
the King’s army, and when they had no more enemy to 
contend with in the field, and after they had purged 
their army of all thofe inconvenient officers, of whofe 
entire fubmiffion, and obedience to all their didlates, 
they had not confidence, let alkie, in effedf, their Self- 
denying Ordinance, and got their principal officers of the 
army, and others of their friends, whofe principles they 
well knew, to be elefted members of the Houfe of 
Commons into their places who were dead, or who had 
been expelled by them for adhering to the King. By 
this means, Fairfax himfelf, Ireton, Harrifon, and many 
other of the Independents, officers and gentlemen, of 
the feveral counties, who were tranfported with new 
fancies in religion, and were called by a new name 
Fanatics, fate in the Houfe of Commons; notwithftand- 
ing all which, the Prelbyterians ftill carried it. 

But about this time, that they might be upon a 
nearer level with the Parliament, the army made choice of 
a number of fuch officers as they liked; which they called 
the General’s Council of Officers; who were to refemble 
the Houfe of Peers; and the common foldiers made choice Agitators, 
of three or four of each regiment, mod corporals or fer-council of 
jeants, few or none above the degree of an enfign, who were "*“2’by' 
called Agitators, and were to be as a Houfe of Commons the arro3 ' 
to the Council of Officers. Thefe two reprefentatives 
met feverally, and confidered of all the afts and orders 
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made by the Parliament towards fettling the kingdom, 
and towards reforming, dividing, or difbanding of the 
army: and, upon mutual meflages and conferences be¬ 
tween each other, tiiey refolved in the firft place, and 
Their firft declared, “ that they would not be divided or difband- 
rjoiutium. tt g e f ore t h e i r full arrears were paid, and. before full 
“ provilion was made for liberty of confcience; which, 
“ they faid, was the ground of the quarrel, and for 
“ which fo many of their friends’ lives had been loft, 
<c and fo much of their own blood had been fpilt; and 
“ that hitherto there was fo little fecurity provided in 
“ that point, that there was a greater perfecution now 
“ againft religious and godly men, than ever had been 
f< in the King’s government, when the Bilhops w r ere 
“ their judges.” 

They faid, “ they did not look upon themfelves as a 
« band of Janizaries, hired and entertained only to fight 
' “ their battles; but that they had voluntarily taken up 
“ arms for the liberty and defence of the nation of 
“ which they were a part; and before they laid down 
“ thofe arms, they would fee all thofe ends well pro- 
“ vided for, that the people might not hereafter undergo 
“ thofe grievances which they had formerly fuffered. 
“ They complained that fome members of the army 
“ had been fent for by the Parliament, and committed 
“ to prifon, which was againft their privilege; fince all 
“ foldiers ought to be tried by a council of war, and not 
“ by any other judicatory; and therefore they defired 
“ redrefs in thefe, and many other particulars of as in- 
<c grateful a nature; and that fuch as were imprifcned 
« and in cuftody, might be forthwith fct at liberty; 
u without which they could not think themfelves juftly 
u dealt with.” And with this declaration and addrefs, 

• they 
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they fent three or four of their own members to the Which ih ty 
Houfe of Commons; who delivered it at the bar with'.iV' 
wonderful confidence. mc> "' 

The foldiers publifhed a vindication, as they called it, 
of their proceedings and refolutions, and directed it to 
their General; in which they complained of a defign to 
ditband and new model the army; “ which, they faid, 

“ was a plot contrived by fome men who had lately 
“ tafted of fovereignty; and, being lifted up above the 
“ ordinary fphere of fervants, endeavoured to become 
“ mafters, and were degenerated into tyrants.” They 
therefore declared, “ that they would neither be employ- 
“ ed for the fervice of Ireland, nor fuffer themfelves to 
“ be diibanded, till their defires were granted, and the 
“ rights and liberties of the fubjedts fhould be vindi- 
“ cated and maintained.” This apology, or vindication, 
being figned by many inferior officers, the Parliament 
declared them to be enemies to the State; and caufed 
fome of them, who talked loudeft, to be imprifoned. 

Upon which a new addrefs was made to their General; Andtothci* 
wherein they complained “ how diidainfully they were Gcacral - 
u ufed by the Parliament, for whom they had ventured 
“ their lives, and loft their blood: that the privileges, 

“ which were due to them as foldiers and as lubjedls, 

“ were taken from them; and when they complained of 
“ the injuries they received, they were abuied, beaten, 

“ and dragged into gaols.” 

Hereupon, the General was prevailed with to write a 
letter to a member of Parliament, who Ihewed it to the 
Houfe; in which he took notice of feveral petitions, 
which were prepared in the city of London, and fome 
other counties of the kingdom, again# the army; and 
“ that it was looked upon as very ftrange, that the of- 
« ficers of the army might not be permitted to petition, 
f i “ when 
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“ when fo many petitions were received againft: them ; 
“ and that he much doubted that the army might 
“ draw to a rendezvous, and think of fome other way 
“ for their own vindication”. 

This manner of proceeding by the foldiers, but efpe- 
cially the General feeming to be of their mind, troubled 
the Parliament; yet they refolvcd not to fuffer their 
counfels to be cenfured, or their adtions controlled, by 
thofe who were retained by them, and who lived upon 
their pay. And therefore, after many high expreftions 
againft the prefumption of feveral officers and foldiers, 
The tariia-they declared, “ that whofoever fhould refufc, being 
ciaratron'" “ commanded, to engage himfelf in the fervice of 
thereupon. « j re ] anc ] ) fhould be difbanded.” The army was refolved 
not to be fubdued in their firft fo declared refolution, 
and fell into a diretft and high mutiny, and called for 
the arrears of pay due to them; which they knew 
where and how to levy for thcmfelves; nor could they 
be in any degree appealed, till the declaration that the 
Aftciwani Parliament had made againft them was rafed out of the 
their books, journal book of both Houfes, and a month’s pay fent to 
them; nor were they fatisfied with all this, but talked 
very loud, “ that they knew how to make themfelves as 
“ confiderable as the Parliament, and where to have 
“ their fervice better valued and rewardedwhich fo 
frighted thofe at Weftminfter, that they appointed a 
a commit- committee of Lords and Commons, whereof fome were 
l"K l ” t ’ ver y acceptable to the army, to go to them, and to 
twu iioui'cs treat with a committee chofen of the officers of the 

to treat with . . . . 

a commit- army, upon the belt expedients that might be applied 
am,y. the to the compofing thefe diftempers. Now the army 
thought itfelf upon a level with the Parliament, when 
they had a committee of .the one authorized to treat with 
a committee of the other; which likewife raifed the 

fpirits 
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fpirits of Fairfax, who had never thought of oppofing 
or difobeying the Parliament; and dii'pofed him to 
more concurrence with the impetuous humour of the 
army, when he faw it was fo much complied with and 
fubmitted to by all men. 

Cromwell, hitherto, carried himfelf with that rare Croraweir* 

. . . behaviour 

dimmulation, (in which lure he was a very great matter), at firft m 
that he feemed exceedingly incenfed againfl: this info- 
lence of the foldiers; was Hill in the lloufe of Com¬ 
mons when any fuch addrefles were made; and in¬ 
veighed bitterly againfl the prefumption, and had been 
the caufe of the commitment, of l’omc of the officers. 

He propofed, “ that the General might be lent down 
“ to the armywho, he laid, “ would conjure down 
“ this mutinous fpirit quickly and he was fo eafily 
believed, that lie himfelf was lent once or twice to com- 
pofe the army; where after he had ftaved two or three 
days, lie would again return to the Houle, and complain 
heavily “ of the great licence that was got into the army; 

“ that, for his own part, by the artifice of his enemies, 

“ and of tliofe who delired that the nation fhould be 
“ again imbrued in blood, he was rendered fo odious 
“ unto them, that they had a purpofe to kill him, if, 

“ upon fome difeovery made to him, he had not efcaped 
“ out of their hands.” And in thefe, and the like dif- 
courfes, when he fpake of the nation’s being to be involved 
in new troubles, he would weep bitterly, and appear the 
rooft afflitfled man in the world with the fenfe of the cala¬ 
mities which were like to enfue. But, as many of the 
wifer fort had long difeovered his wicked intentions, fo 
his hypocrify could not longer be concealed. The 
moft adfive officers and agitators were known to be his 
own creatures, and fuch who neither did, nor would do, 
any thing but by his direction. So that it was privately 
f 3 refolved 
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refolved by the principal perfons of the Iloufe of Com¬ 
mons, that when he came the next day into the Houfe, 
which he feldom omitted to do, they would fend him 
to the Tower; prefuming, that if they had once fevered 
his perfon from the army, they fhould eafily reduce it to 
its former temper and obedience. For they had not the 
leaft jealoufy of the General Fairfax, whom they knew 
to be a perfect Prefbyterian in his judgment; and that 
Cromwell had the afeendant over him purely by his dif- 
fimulation, and pretence of confcience and fincerity. 
There is no doubt Fairfax did not then, nor long after, 
believe, that the other had thofe wicked defigns in his 
heart againft the King, or the leaft imagination of dif- 
obeving the Parliament. 

This purpofe of feizing upon the perfon of Cromwell 
could not be carried fo fecrctly, but that lie had notice 
of it; and the very next morning after he had fo much 
lamented his defperate misfortune in having loft all re¬ 
putation, and credit, and authority in the army, and that 
his life would be in danger if he were with it, when the 
Houfe expefted every minute his prefence, they were 1 
informed that he was met out of the town by break of 
day, with one fervant only, on the way to the army ; 
where he had appointed a rendezvous of fome regiments 1 
of the horfe, and from whence he writ a letter to the' 
Houfe of Commons, “ that having the night before re- 
“ ceived a letter from fome officers of his own regiment, 
“ that the jealoufy the troops had conceived of him, 
“ and of his want of kindnefs towards them, was much 
“ abated, fo that they believed, if he would be quickly 
“ prefent with them, they would all in a fhort time by 
“ his advice be reclaimed, upon this he had made all 
“ the hafte he could; and did find that the foldiers had 
“been abufed by mifinformation; and that he hoped 
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“ to difcover the fountain from whence it fprung; and 
“ in the mean time delired that the General, and the 
“ other officers in the Houfe, and fuch as remained about 
“ the town, might be prefently fent to their quarters; and 
“ that he believed it would be very neceflary in or- 
“ der to the fuppreffion of the late diftempers, and for 
“ the prevention of the like for the time to come, that 
“ there might be a general rendezvous of the army; of 
“ which the General would belt coniider, when he came 
“.down ; which he wifhed might be hallened.” It was 
now to no purpofe to difcover what they had formerly 
intended, or that they had any jealoufy of a perfon who 
was out of their reach ; and l'o they expelled a better 
conjuncture; and in few days after, the General and 
the other officers left the town, and went to their quar¬ 
ters. 

The fame morning that Cromwell left London, Cornet cwn« 
Joyce, who was one of the agitators in the army, a tay- 
lor, a fellow who had two or three years before ferved 
in a very inferior employment in Mr. Hollis’s houfe, June 3. 
came with a i'quadron of fifty horfe to Holmby, where 
the King was, about the break of day ; and without any 
interruption by the guard of horfe or foot which waited 
there, came with two or three more, and knocked at the 
King’s chamber door, and faid “ he mull prefently 
“ fpeak with the King.” His Majelly, furprifed with 
the manner of it, rofe out of his bed ; and, half drelfed, 
caufed the door to be opened, which lie knew otherwife 
would be quickly broken open; they who waited in the 
chamber being perfons of whom he had little knowledge, 
and lei's confidence. As foon as the door was opened, 
Joyce, and two or three more, came into the chamber, 
with their hats off, and pi Hols in their hands. Joyce told 
the King, “ that he muff go with him.” His Majelly 
f 4 alked/ 
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afked, “ whither ?” he anfwered, “ to the army.” The 
King afked him, “ where the army was ?” he laid, 
“ they would carry' him to the place where it was.” 
His Majefty afked, “ by what authority they came ?” 
Joyce anfwered, “ by thisand fhewed him his piftol; 
and defired his Majefty, “that lie would caufe himfelf 
“ to be dreffed, becaufe it was neccflary they ftiould 
“ make hafte.” None of the other foldiers fpokc a 
word; and Joyce, laving the bluntnefs and pofitivenefs 
of the few words he fpoke, behaved himfelf not rudely. 
The King faid, “ he could not ftir before He fpoke 
“ with the committee to whom he had been delivered, 
“ and who were trufted by the Parliamentand fo ap¬ 
pointed one of thofe who waited upon him, to call 
them. The committee had been as much furprifed with 
the noife as the King had been, and quickly came to 
his chamber, and afked Joyce, “ whether he had any 
“ orders from the Parliament ?” he faid No. “ From 
“ the General?” No. “Whatauthority he came by?” to 
which lie made no other anfwcr, than he had made to 
the King, and held up his piftol. They faid, “ they 
“ would write to the Parliament to know their pleafure;” 
Joyce faid, “‘they might do fo, but the King muft pre- 
“ fently go with him.” Colonel Brown had lent for 
fome of the troops who were appointed for the King’s 
guard, but they came not; he fpoke then with the offi¬ 
cer who commanded thofe who were at that time upon 
the guard, and found that they would make no refift- 
ance: fo that after the King had made all the delays 
he conveniently could, without giving them caufe to 
believe that he was refolved not to have gone, which 
had been to no purpofe, and after he had broken his 
faft, he went into his coach,- attended by the few fer- 
vants who were put about: him, and went whither Cor- 
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net Joyce would conduct him; there being no part of 
the army known to be within twenty miles of Holmby 
at that time; and that which adminiftered moft caufe of 
apprehenlion, was, that thofe officers who were of the 
guard, declared, “ that the fquadron which was com- 
“ manded' by Joyce confifted not of foldiers of any 
“ one regiment, but were men of federal troops, and 
“ feveral regiments, drawn together under him, who was 
“ not the proper officer;” fo that the King did in truth 
believe, that their purpofe was to carry him to lomc 
place where they might more conveniently murder him. 

The committee quickly gave notice to the Parliament ofTi«- com. 
what had palled, with all the circumftances; and it was notice in' 
received with all imaginable confirmation; nor could 
any body imagine what the purpofe and rel'olufion was. 

Nor were they at the more eafe, or in any degree The Ccnc- 
pleafed with the account they received from the 'Gene- 
ral himfelf; who by his letter Informed them, K that 
“ the foldiers at Holmby had brought the King from 
“ thence; and that his Majefty lay the next night at 
“ Colonel Montague’s houfe, and would be the next 
“ day at Newmarket: that the ground thereof was 
“ from an apprehenlion of fome ftrength gathered to 
“ force the King from thence ; whereupon he had fent 
“ Colonel Whaley’s regiment to meet the King.” He 
protefted, “ that his remove was without his confent, or 
“ of the officers about him, or of the body of the army, 

“ and without their defire or privity; that he would 
“ take care for the fecurity of his Majefty’s perfon from 
“ danger and allured the Parliament, “ that the 
“ whole army endeavoured peace, and were far from op- 
“ pofing Prelbytery, or affeHing Independency, or from 
“ any purpofe to maintain a licentious freedom in re- 
“ ligion. or the interefl of any particular party, but 

“ were 
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“ were refolved to leave the abfolute determination of all 
“ to the Parliament.” 

It was upon the third of June that the King was 
taken from Holtnby by Cornet Joyce, well nigh a full 
year after he had delivered himfelf to the Scots at New¬ 
ark ; in all which time, the army had been at leifure to 
contrive all ways to free itfelf from the fervitude of the 
Parliament, whilft the Prefbyterians believed, that, in 
fpite of a few factious Independent officers, it was en¬ 
tirely at their devotion, and could never prove difobe- 
dient to their commands ; and thofe few wife men, who 
difeerned the foul deligns of thofe officers, and by what 
degrees they hole the hearts and affections of the fol- 
diers, had not credit enough to be believed by their own 
party. The joint confidence of the unanimous affeCtion 
of the city of London to all their purpofes, made them 
defpife all oppofition; but now, when they faw the King 
taken out of their hands in this manner, and with thefe 
circumftances, they found - all their meafures broke by 
which they had formed all their eounfels. And as this 
letter from the General adminiftered too much caufe of 
jealoufy of what was to fucceed, fo a pofitive informa¬ 
tion about the fame time by many officers, confirmed 
by a letter which the Lord Mayor of London had re¬ 
ceived, that the whole army was upon its march, and 
DiftraOions would be in London the next day by noon, fo diftradted 

it Weft- 

minder up- them, that they appeared befides themfelves: however, 
the'arm/they voted, “ that the Houfes fhould fit all the next 
ward^Lon - cc day, being Sunday; and that Mr. Marfhall ’fhould be 
don. « there to pray for them: that the Committee of Safety 
“ fhould fit up all that night to confider what was to be 
“ done: that the lines of communication fhould be 
“ flrongly guarded, and all the Trained Bands of Lon- 
“ don fhould be drawn together upon pain of death.” 

All 
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All Ihops were fhut up, and fuch a general confufion 
over all the town, and in the faces of all men, as if the 
army had already entered the town. The Parliament 
writ a letter to the General, defiring him, “ that no part 
14 of the army might come within five and twenty miles 
“ of London ; and that the King’s perfon might be de- 
“ livered to the former commifiioners, who had attended 
“ upon his Majefty at Holipby ; and that Colonel Rof- 
“ liter, and his regiment, might be appointed for the 
<c guard of his perfon.” The General returned for an- 
fwer, “ that the army was come to St. Alban’s before the 
“ defire of the Parliament came to his hands; but that, 

“ in obedience to their commands, he would advance no 
“ farther; and defired that a month’s pay might pre- 
“ fently be lent for the army.” In w'hich they deferred 
not to gratify them; though as to the re-delivery of die 
King to the former commilfioncrs, no other anfwer was 
returned, than “ that they might reft allured, that all 
“ care fhoukl be taken for his Majefty’s fecurity.” 

From that time both Cromwell and Ireton appeared 
in the Council of Officers, which they had never before 
done; and their cxpoftulations with the Parliament Ire- 
gun to be more brilk and contumacious than they had 
been. The King found himfelf at Newmarket attended The Kin S 
by greater troops and fuperior officers; fo that he was 
prefently freed from any fubjedkion to Mr. Joyce; hc'waTau* 
which was no fmall fatisfaftion to him ; and they who lowedhis 

. Chaplain* 

were about him appeared men of better breeding than by the ar- 
the former, and paid his Majefty all the refpedt imagin- my ’ 
able, and feerned to defirc to pleafe him in all things. 

All reftraint was taken off from perfons reforting to him, 
and he faw every day the faces of many who were grateful 
to him; and he no fooner defired that fomeof his Chap¬ 
lains might havfe leave -to attend upon him for his devo¬ 
tion. 
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tion, but it was yielded to, and they who were named by. 
him (who were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. Sander- 
fon, and Dr. Hammond) were prefently fent, and gave 
their attendance, and performed their fundlion at the 
ordinary hours, in their accuftomed formalities; all per- 
fons, who had a mind to it, being fullered to be prefent, 
to his Majeftv’s infinite fatisfaflion ; who begun to be¬ 
lieve that the army was not fo much his enemy as it was 
reported to be ; and the army had fent an addrels to 
him full of proteftation of duty, and befought him 
“ that he would be content, for fome time, to refkle 
“ among them, until the affairs of the kingdom were 
“ put into fuch a pofhire as he might find all things to 
“ his own content and fecurity; which they infinitely 
“ defired to lee as foon as might he; and to that pur- 
“ pole made daily inftances to the Parliament.” In the 
it,Majrftymean time his Majefty fate ftil!, or removed to fuch 
toidme, 10 places as were moft convenient for the march of the 
''fXTi-^army ; being in all places as well provided for and ac- 
niJ ' commodated, as he had ufed to be irr any progrefs; the 
heft gentlemen of the feveral counties through which 
he paifed, daily reforted to him, without diftindtion; 
he was attended by fome of his old trufty fervants in 
the places neareft his perfon; and that which gave him 
moft encouragement to believe that they meant well, 
was, that in the army’s addrefs to the Parliament, they 
defired “ that care might be taken for fettling the King’s 
“ rights, according to the feveral profeffions they had 
“ made in their declarations; and that the royal party 
1 ‘ might be treated with more candour, and lefs rigour;” 
and many good officers who had ferved his Majefty 
-faithfully, were civilly received by the officers of the 
army, and lived quietly in their quarters; which they 
•could not do any where elfe; which raifeci a great re¬ 
putation 
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putation to the army, tliroughout the kingdom, and as 
much reproach upon the Parliament. 

The Parliament at this time had recovered its fpirit, 
when they faw the army did not march nearer towards 
them, and not only flopped at St. Alban's, but was 
drawn back to a farther diftance; which perfuaded 
them, that their General was diipleafed with the former 
advance: and fo they proceeded with all pailion and vi¬ 
gour againft thofe principal officers, who, they knew, 
contrived all thefe proceedings. They publifhed decla¬ 
rations to the kingdom, “ that they defired to bring the 
“ King in honour to his Parliament; which was their 
“ bufinefs from the beginning, and that lie was detained 
“ prifoner againfi his will in the army ; and that they 
“ had great reaion to apprehend the fafety of his per* 

“ fon.” The army, on the other hand, declared that 
“ his Majefty-was neither prifoner, nor detained againfi 
“ his will; and appealed to his Majcfty himfelf, and to 
“ all his friends, who had liberty to repair to him, whe- 
“ ther he had not more liberty, and was not treated with 
“ more refpedl, fince he came into the army than he 
“ had been at Holmby, or during the time he remained 
“ in thofe places, and with that retinue that the Parlia- 
“ ment had appointed ?” The city feemed very unani-TWac- 
moufly devoted to the Parliament, and incenfed againfi * 15 

the army; and feemed refolute, not only with their 
Trained Banck and auxiliary regiments to affifl and de¬ 
fend the Parliament, but appointed fome of the old of¬ 
ficers who had ferved under the Earl of Efiex, and had 
been, ^ifbanded under the new model, as Waller, Maf- 
fey, and others, to lift new forces; towards which there 
was not like to be want of men Out of their old forces, 
and fuch of the King’s as would be glad of the employ¬ 
ment. There was nothing they did really fear fo much, 
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as that the army would make a firm conjunction with 
the King, and unite with his party, of which there was 
lb much fhew; and many unlkilful men, who wilhed it, 
bragged too much ; and therefore the Parliament fent a 
committee to his Majefty, with an addrefs of another 
ftyle than they had lately ufed, with many profeffions of 
duty; and declaring, “ that if he was not, in all refpedts, 
“ treated as lie ought to be, and as he delired, it was not 

their fault, who delired he might be at full liberty, 
“ and do what he would hoping that the King would 
have been induced to delire to come to London, and to 
make complaint of the army’s having taken him from 
Holmby; by which they believed the King’s party would 
be difabufed, and withdraw their hopes of any good from 
the army; jnd then, they thought, they fhould 1 be hard 
enough for them. 

The King was in great doubt how to carry himfelf; 
he thought himfelf fo barbaroufly ufed by the Prelby- 
terians, and had fo ill an opinion of all the principal 
perfons who governed them, that he had no mind to put 
himfelf into their hands. On the other fide, he was far 
from being fatisiicd with the army’s good intentions to¬ 
wards him; and though many of his friends were fuf- 
fered to refort to him, they found that their being long 
about him, would not be acceptable; and though the 
officers and foldiers appeared, for the moll 'part, civil to 
him, they were all at leaft as vigilant, as the former 
guards had been ; fo that he could not, without great 
difficulty, have got from them if he had delired it. 
Fairfax had been with him, and kiffed his hand, and 
made fuch profeffions as he could well utter; which was 
with no advantage in the delivery ; his authority was of 
no ufe, becaufe he reiigned himfelf entirely to Crom¬ 
well; who had been, andlreton likewife, with the King, 

without 
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without either of them offering to kifs his hand; other- 
wife, they behaved themfelves with good manners to¬ 
wards him. His Majefty ufed all the addrefs lie could 
towards them to draw fome promile from them; but 
they were fo referved, and flood fo much upon their 
guard, and ufed fo few words, that nothing could be 
concluded from what they faid: they excufed them¬ 
felves “ for not feeing his Majefty often, upon the great 
“ jealoufies the Parliament had of them, towards whom 
“ they profelfed all fidelity.” The perfons who reforted 
to his Majefty, and brought advices from others who 
durft not yet offer to come themfelves, brought leveral 
opinions to him ; fome thinking the army would deal 
fincerely with his Majefty, others expecting no better 
from them than they afterwards performed: lb that the 
King well concluded that he would neither reject the 
Parliament addreftes by any negleft, nor difoblige the 
army by appearing to have jealoufy of them, or a defire 
to be out of their hands; which he coultl hardly have 
effected, if he had known a better place to have reforted 
to. So he defired both parties “ to haften their con- 
“ lultations, that the kingdom might enjoy peace and 
“ happinefs; in which he fhould not be without a 
“ fhare; and he would pray to God to bring this to pafs 
“ as foon as was pollible.” 

The news of the King’s being in the army, of his 
freedom in the exercife of his religion, which he had 
been fo long without, and that fome of his fervants, with 
whom he was well pleafed, had liberty to attend upon 
him, made every body abroad, as well as thofc at home, 
hope well; and the King himfelf writ to the Queen, as 
if he thought his condition much better than it haft 
been among the Scots. Sir John Berkley, after his fur- 
rendtr of Exeter, and the fpendmg his fix months al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed by the articles to folicit his affairs where he 
would, had tranfported himfelf into France, and waited 
upon the Queen at Paris, being ftill a menial fervftnt to 
her Majefty, and having a friend in that Court that go¬ 
verned, and loved him better than any body elfe did. 
As foon as the reports came thither of the King’s being 
with the army, he repeated many difeourfes he had held 
with the officers of the army, whilft they treated with 
him of the delivery of Exeter; how he had told them, 
“ upon how flippery ground they Rood; that the Par- 
“ liament, when they had ferved their turn, would dif- 
“ mil's them with reproach, and give them very fmall 
“ rewards for the great fervice they had done for them ; 
“ that they fliould do well, feafonably to think of a fafe 
“ retreat, which could be no where but under the pro- 
“ tedftion of the King; who by their courage was 
“ brought very low; and if they raifed him again, he 
“ muft owe it all to them ; and his pofterity, as well as 
“ himfelf, and all his parry, muft for ever acknowledge 
“ it; by which they would raife their fortunes, as well 
“ as their fame, to the greateft degree men could aim 
“ atwhich, he laid, made fuch an impreffion upon 
this and that officer, whom he named, “ that they told 
“ him at parting, that they fhould never forget what he 
“ had laid to them; and that they already obferved that 
“ every day produced fomewhat that would put them in 
“ mind of it.” In a word, “ he had foretold all that 
“ was fince come to pafs, and he was moft confident, 
“ that, if he were now with them, he fhould be wel- 
“ come, and have credit enough to bring Them to rea- 
“ fon, and to do the King great ferviceand offered, 
without any delay, to make the journey. The Queen 
believed all he faid; and diey who did .not, were very 
willing he fliould make the experiment; for he that 

loved 
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loved him heft, was very willing to be without him; 
and fo receiving the Queen’s letter of recommendation si, j„h„ 
of him to the King, who knew him very little, and that ivomthc" 1 ' 
little not without fomeprejudice,he left Paris,and made®"”) “ 
all poffible hafte into England. John Alhburnham, 
who was driven from the King by the Scots after he 
had conducted his Majefty to them, had tranfported 
himfelf into France, and was at this time refuting in 
Rouen; having found, upon his addrefs to the Queen at 
Paris upon his firft arrival, that his abode in fome other 
place would not be ungrateful to her Majefty, and lb he 
removed to Rouen ; where he had the fociety of many 
who had ferved the King in the moft eminent qualifica¬ 
tions. When he heard where the King was, and that jj Ir - Aft- 
there was not the fame reftraint that had been formerly, con.es liom 
he refolved to make an adventure to wait on him; hav- tui- lug! 
ing no reafon to doubt but that his prefence would be 
very acceptable to the King ; and though the other en¬ 
voy from Paris, and he, did not make their journey into 
England together, nor had the leaft communication with 
each other, being in truth of fevcral parties and pur- 
pofes, yet they arrived there, and at the army, near the 
fame time. 


Berkley firft applied himfelf to thofe fubordinate offi¬ 
cers with whom he had fome acquaintance at Exeter, 
and they informing their fuperiors of his arrival and ap¬ 
plication, they were well pleafed that he was come. 
They were well acquainted with his talent, and knew his 
foible, that, by flattering and commending, they might 
govern him ; and that there was no danger of any deep 
delign from his contrivance; and fo they permitted him 
freely to attend the King, about whofe perfon he had 
no title, or relation, which required any conftant waiting 
upon him. 

von. ui. p. i. f. Alhburnham 


Sir John 
Beikley and 
Mr. Afti- 
burnham’s 
tranla6tions 
with fome 
officjis of 
the anriy. 
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Afliburnham had, by fome friends, a recommenda¬ 
tion both to Cromwell and Ireton, who knew the credit 
he had with the King, and that his Majefty would be 
very well plcafed to have his attendance, and look upon 
it as a teftimony of their refpetft to him. They knew 
likewife that he was an implacable enemy to the Scots, 
and no friend to the other Prefbyterians, and though he 
had fome ordinary craft in infinuating, he was of no 
deep and piercing judgment to difeover what was not 
unwarily expofed, and a free fpeaker of what he ima¬ 
gined : fo they likewife left him at liberty to repair to 
tire King; and thefe two gentlemen came near about 
the fame time to his Majefty, when the army was draw¬ 
ing together, with a purpofe, which was not yet pub- 
lifhed, of marching to London ; his Majefty being ftill 
quartered in thofe places which were mote proper for 
that purpofe. 

They were both welcome to his Majefty, the one 
bringing a fpecial recommendation from the Queen, 
and, to make himfelf the more valuable, alluring his 
Majefty, “ that he was fent for by the officers of the 
“ army, as one they would truft, and that they had re- 
“ ccived him with open arms; and, without any feru- 
“ pie, gave him leave to wait upon himthe other 
needed no recommendation, the King’s own inclinations 
difpofing him to be very gracious to him; and fo his 
Majefty wifhed them “ to correfpond with each other, 
“ and to converle with his feveral friends, who did not 
“ yet think fit to retort to him; and to receive their 
“ advice ; to difeover as much as they Could of the in- 
“ tentions of both parties, and impart what was fit to 
“ the King, till, upon a farther difeovery, his Majefty 
“ might better judge what to do." Thefe two were the 
principal agents, (they conferring with all his Majefty’s 

friends, 
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friends, and, a? often as they delired, with the officers of 
the army), upon whole information and advice his Ma- 
jefty principally depended, though they rarely conferred 
together with the fame-perfons, and never with any of 
the officers, who pretended not to truft one another 
enough to fpeak with that freedom before each other, 
as they would to one of them ; and their acquaintance 
among the officers not being principally with the fame 
men, their informations and advices were often very dif¬ 
ferent, and more perplexed than informed his Majelty. 

The very high contelis between the Parliament and ' 1 ' 1 " ll ir "- 
the army, in which neither fide could be perfuaded to <» ^ 
yield to the other, or abate any of their afperitv, made ."my alibi, 
many prudent men believe that both lides would, in the 1,','”',^’ 
end, be willing to make the King the umpire; which Kll ‘ s - 
neither of them ever intended to do. ' The Parliament 
thought that their name and authority, which had car¬ 
ried them through fo great undertakings, and reduced 
the whole kingdom to their obedience, could not be 
overpowered by their own army, railed and paid by 
themfelves, and to whole dictates the people would ne¬ 
ver fubmit. They thought the King's prefence amonglt 
them gave them all their prefent reputation; and were 
not without apprehenlion that the ambition of lbme of 
the officers., and their malice to the Parliament, when 
they faw that they could obtain their ends no other way, 
might dilpofe them to an entire conjunction with the 
King’s party and intereft ; and then, all the penalties ol 
treafon, rebellion, and trefpalles, mult be difeharged at 
their colts; and therefore they laboured, by all the pub¬ 
lic and private means they could, to perfuade the King 
to own his being detained prifoncr by the army agaimt 
his will, or to withdraw himfelf by fotae way from them, 
and repair to Whitehall; and, in either of thole cafes 
o 2 they 
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they did not doubt, firft, to divide the army, (for they 
ftill believed the General fall to them), and by degrees 
to bring them to reafon, and to be difbanded, as many 
as were not neceilltry for the fervice of Ireland; and 
then, having the King to themfclves, and all his party 
being obnoxious to thofc penalties for their delinquency, 
they fhoukl be well able, by gratifying feme of the 
greateft perfons of the nobility with immunity and in¬ 
demnity, to fettle the government in fuch a manner, as 
to be well recompenied for all the adventures they had 
made, and hazards they had run. 

On the other hand, the army had no dread of the au¬ 
thority and power of the Parliament; which they knew 
had been fo far proftituted, that it had loft moft of its 
reverence with the people. But it had great apprehen- 
fion, that, by its conjunction with the city, it might in¬ 
deed recover credit with the kingdom, and withhold 
the pay of the army, and thereby make fome divifion 
among!!: them; and if the perfon of the King fhould be 
likewife with them, and thereby his party Ihould like- 
wife join with them, they Ihould be to begin their work 
again, or to make their peace with thofe who were as 
much provoked by them as the King himfelf had been. 
And therefore they, were fenfible that they enjoyed a 
prefent benefit by the King’s being with them, and by 
their treating him with the outward refpebt that was due 
to his Majefty, and the civilities they made profeffion 
of towards all his party, and the permiffion of his chap¬ 
lains, and other fervants, to refort to him ; and culti¬ 
vated all thefe artifices with great addrefs, fuppreffing or 
discountenancing the tyranny of the Prefbyterians in the 
country committees, and all other places, where they 
exercifed notable rigour againft all who had been of the 
King’s party, or not enough of theirs, (for neuters found 
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no excufe for being of no party.) When they found it fit 
to make any lufty declaration againft the Parliament, 
and exclaim againft their tyrannical proceedings againft 
the army, they always inferted fomewhat that might 
look like candour and tendernefs towards the King’s 
party, complained of “ the affront and indignity done to 
“ the army by the Parliament’s not obferving the arti- 
“ cles which had been made upon llirrender of garri- 
“ fons, but proceeding againft rhofe on whole behalf 
“ thofe articles w'ere made, with more fevcrity than was 
“ agreeable to juftice, and to the intention of the arti- 
“ cles; whereby the honour and faith of the army fuf- 
“ fered, and was complained of; all which, they faid, 
“ they would have remedied.” Whereupon many hoped 
that they lhould be excufed from making any compo- 
litions, and entertained fuch other imaginations as pleafed 
themfelves, and the other party well liked; knowing 
they could demolilh all thofe ftrutftures as foon as they 
received no benefit by them themfelves. 

The King had, during the time he flayed at Holmby, 
writ to the Houle of Peers, that his children might have 
leave to come to him, and to refide for feme time with 
him. Front the time that Oxford had been furrendered, 
upon which the Duke of York had fallen into their 
hands, for they would by no means admit that he fhould 
have liberty to go to fuch place as the King fhould di¬ 
rect, which was very earneftly prefled, and infifted on 
by the lords of the Council there, as long as they could; 
but appointed their committee to receive him with all 
refpeft, and to bring him to London : from that time, 
I lay, the Duke of York was committed to the care of 
the Earl of Northumberland, together with the Duke of 
Gloucefter, and the Princefs, who had been by the King 
left under the tuition of the Countefs of Dorfet, but 
c 3 from 
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from the death of that Countefs the Parliament had pre- 
lumed, that they might be fure to keep them in their 
power, to put them into the cuftody of the Lady Vere, 
an old lady much in their favour, but not at all ambi¬ 
tion of that charge, though there was a competent al¬ 
lowance affigned for their fupport. They were now re¬ 
moved from her, and placed all together with the Earl 
of Northumberland, who received and treated them, in 
all refpedts, as was fuitable to their birth, and his own 
duty ; but could give them no more liberty to go 
abroad, than he was, in his inftru&ions from the Parlia¬ 
ment, permitted to do ; and they had abfolutely refufed 
to gratify the King in that particular; of which Ins Ma- 
jefty no fooner took notice to Fairfax, than he writ a 
letter to the Parliament, “ that the King much deft red 
“ to have the fight and company of his children, and 
“ that if they might not be allowed to be longer with 
“ him, that at leaf! they might dine with hint;” and he 
feat them word that, on Inch a day, “ the King, who 
“ attended the motion of the army, and was quartered 
*• only where they pleafed, would dine at Maidenhead.” 
The King There his children met him, to his infinite content and 
fe his chit-joy ; and he being to quarter and flay fome time at Ca- 
Mnhkn- verfham, a houfe of the Lord Craven’s, near Reading, 
tdsviftum. hi* children were likewife luffered to go thither, and re¬ 
mained with him two days; which was the greateft fa- 
tisfaffion the King could receive; and the receiving 
whereof he imputed to the civility of the General, and 
the good difpofition of the army ; which made fo much 
the more impreflion upon him, in that he had never 
made any one propofition in which he had been gra¬ 
tified, where the Prefbyterian fpirit had power to deny 
it. 

In the Iloufe of Commons, which was now the feene 

of 
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of all the action that difpleafed and incenfed the army, 
(for the Houfe of Peers was fhrunk into fo inconfidera- 
ble a number, and their perfons not coniklerable after 
the death of the Earl of Eflex, except thole who were 
afledfed to, or might be difpofed by, the army), they 
were wholly guided by Hollis, and Stapleton, Lewis, 
and Glyn, who had been very popular and notorious 
from the beginning, and by Waller, and Maffey, and 
Brown, who had ferved in commands in the army, and 
performed at fome times very iignal fervice, and were 
exceedingly beloved in the city, and two or three others 
who followed ’ their dictates, and were fubfervient to 
their directions. Thefe were all men of parts, intereff, 
and fignal courage, and did not only heartily abhor the 
intentions which they difeerned the army to have, and 
that it was wholly to be difpofed according to the de- 
figns of Cromwell, but had likewife declared animolities 
agalnft the perfons of the moll aftive and powerful 
officers; as Hollis had one day, upon a very hot debate 
in the Houfe, anti fome rude expreffions which fell 
from Ireton, perfuaded him to walk out of the Houfe 
with him, and then told him, “ that he fhould prefently 
“ go over the water and tight with him.” Ireton reply¬ 
ing, “ his confcience would not differ him to fight a 
“ duelHollis, in choier, pulled him by the nofe; 
telling him, “ if his confcience would keep him from 
“ giving men fatisfadtion, it Ihould keep him from pro- 
“ yoking them.” This affront to the third perfon of 
the army, and to a man of the mod: virulent, maliciouSj 
and revengeful nature of all the pack, fo incenfed the 
whole party, that they were rcfolved one way or. other 
to be rid of him, who had that power in the Houfe, 
and that reputation abroad, that when he could not ab- 
o 4 folutely 
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folutely control their defigns, he did fo obftruft them, 
that they could not advance to any conclufion. 

They reforted therefore to an expedient, which, they 
had obferved, by the conduiS of thofe very men againft 
whom they meant to apply it, had brought to pafs all 
that they defired ; and, in the Council of Officers, pre¬ 
pared an impeachment of high treafon in general terms 
again ft Mr. Hollis, and the perfons mentioned before, 
hand others, to the number of eleven members of the 
Iloule of Commons. This impeachment twelve offi¬ 
cers of the army, colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, 
and captains, prefented to the Houfe; and within few 
days after, when they favv the fame members ftill in¬ 
veigh again ft and arraign their proceedings, the General 
and officers writ a letter to the Houle, “ that they 
“ would appoint fit perfons on their and the kingdom's 
“ behalf, to make good the charge againft thofe mem- 
“ bers whom they had accufed; and that they defired, 
“ that thole members impeached might be forthwith 
“ fufpended from fitting in the Iloufe; fince it could 
“ not be thought fit that the fame perfons who had fo 
“ much injured and provoked the army, fhould lit 
“ judges of their own adtions.” This was an arrow that 
the Houle of Commons did not expect would have 
been ihot out of that quiver; and though they were 
unfpcakably difmayed, and diftrafted with this prefump- 
tion, they anfwered pofitively, “that they neither would, 
“ nor could, fe^uefter thofe members from the Houfe, 
“ who had never faid or done any thing in the Houfe 
“ worthy of cenfure, till proof were made of fuch parti- 
“ culars as might render them guilty.” But the offi¬ 
cers of the army replied, “ that they could prove them 
“ guilty of luch pru(Sices in the Iioufe, that it would 

“ be 
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“ be juft in the Iloufe to fufpcnd them: that by the 
“ laws of the land, and the precedents of Parliament, the 
“ Lords had, upon the very prefentation of a general ac- 
“ cul'ation without being reduced in form, l'equeftcrcd 
“ from their Houfe and committed the Earl of Straf- 
“ ford, and the Archbifhop of Canterbury ; and therc- 
“ fore they mull prds, and infill upon the fufpending 
“ at leaft of tliofe accufed members from being prefent 
“ in the Houfe, where they flood impeached; and with- 
“ out this, they faid, the army would not be fatisfied.” 

However the Houfe of Commons feemed ftill refolute, 
the accufcd members thcmfelves, who befit knew their 
temper, thought it fafer for them to retire, and by for¬ 
bearing to appear in the Houle, to allay the heat of the 
prefent contcft. 

Upon this lo palpable dedenfion of fpirit in the 
Houfe, the army fieemed much quieter, and refolved to 
let other agents on their work, that they might not ap¬ 
pear too buly and atftive in their own concernment. 

It is very true that the city, upon whofe influence the'rheicmpei 

J • 1 • of the city 

Parliament much depended, appeared now entirely ami the 
Prcfbyterian; the Court of Aldermen, and Common 
Council, confifted chiefly of men of that fpirit; the attl “ stmie ' 
militia of the city was committed to commiflioners 
carefully and fadlioufly chofen of that party ; all tliofe 
of another temper having been put out of thofe trufts, 
at or about the time that the King was delivered up by 
the Scots, when the officers of the army were content 
that the Prefbytevians fhould believe, that the whole 
power of the kingdom was in them; and that they 
might fettle what government they pleafed : if there re¬ 
mained any perfons in any of thofe employments in the 
city, it was by their diflimulation, and pretending to 
have other affe&ions; moft of thofe who were notori¬ 
ous 
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ous to be of any other faction in religion, had been put 
out; and lived as neglcfted and difcountenanced men ; 
who feemed rather to depend upon the clemency and 
indulgence of the State, for their particular liberty in the 
exercifc of that religion they adhered to, than to have 
any hope or ambition to be again admitted into any 
fhare or part in the government: yet, after all this dif- 
limulation, Cromwell and Ireton well knew, that the 
multitude of inferior people were at their difpofal, and 
would appear in any conjuncture they fliould think con¬ 
venient ; and that many aldermen and fubftantial citi¬ 
zens were quiet, and appeared not to contradict or op- 
pole the Prefbytcrians, only by their directions; and 
waiuld be ready upon their call. And now, when they 
faw tliofe leading men, who had governed the Parlia¬ 
ment, profecutcd by the army, and that they forbore to 
come to the Houfe, there flocked together great num¬ 
bers of the lowed: and molt inferior people, to the Par¬ 
liament, with petitions of leveral natures, both with re¬ 
ference to religion and to the civil government; with 
the noife and clamour' whereof the Parliament was fo 
offended and diiturbed, that they made an ordinance, 
“ that it fhould be criminal to gather and folicit the 
“ fubfenptions of hands to petitions.” But this order fo 
offended all parties, that they were compelled, within 
two days, to revoke it, and to leave all men to their na¬ 
tural liberty. Whilft this confufion was in the city 
and Parliament, the commiffioners, which had been fent 
to the army to treat with the officers, ’had no better fuc- 
cefsj but returned with the polltive and declared resolu¬ 
tion of the army, “ that a declaration fhould be publiffi- 
“ ed by the Parliament againft the coming in of foreign 
“ forcefor they apprehended, or rather were willing 
that the people fliould apprehend, a new combination by 

the 
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the Scots: “ that the pay of the army Ihould be put 
“ into a conftant courfe, and all perfons who had re- 
“ ceived money, Ihould be called to an account: that 
“ the militia of London fliould be put into the hands of 
“ perfons well affeefted, and thole who had been for- 
“ merly trufted: that all perfons imprifoned for pre- 
“ tended mil’demeanours, by order of Parliament, or 
“ their committees, might be fet at liberty; and, if 
“ upon trial they Ihould be found innocent, that they 
“ might have good reparation.” And they particularly 
mentioned John Lilburn, Overton, and other Anabap* 
tills and Fanatics, who had been committed by the 
Parliament for many feditious meetings, under pretence 
of exercife of their religion, and many inlolent aftions 
againft the government. Upon the report of thefe de¬ 
mands, the Parliament grew more enraged; and voted, 
“ that the yielding to the army in thefe particulars 
“ would Ire againft their honour, and their interell, and 
“ deftruftive to their privilegeswith many expref- 
lions againft their prefumption and infolence: yet, 
when a new rabble of petitioners demanded, with loud 
cries, moll of the fame things, they were willing to 
compound with them ; and confented that the militia 
of the city of London Ihould be put into fuch hands as 
the army Ihould delire. 

The militia of the city had been in the beginning of 
May, fhortly after the King's being brought to ILolmby, 
fettled with the confent, and upon the delire, of the 
Common Council, by ordinance of Parliament, in the 
hands of commiflioners, who were generally of the 
Prefbyterian party, they who were of other inclinations 
being removed; and, as is faid before, feemed not dif- 
pleafed at their difgrace; and now, when upon the de¬ 
clarations and demands of the army, feconded by clamor¬ 
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ous petitions, they faw this ordinance reverfed, in July, 
without fo much as confulting with the Common Coun¬ 
cil according to cuftom, the city was exceedingly 
ftartlcd; and laid, “that if the imperious command of 
“ the army could prevail with the Parliament to reverie 
“ fuch an ordinance as that of the militia, they had 
“ reafon to apprehend they might as well repeal the 
“ other ordinances for the fecurity of money, or for the 
“ purchafc of Bifhops’ and Church lands, or whatfoever 
“ elfe that was the proper fecurity of the fubjedfAnd 
therefore they cauled a petition to be prepared in the 
name of the city, to be prefented by the two Sheriff’s, 
and others deputed by the Common Council to that 
ptirpofe. But, before they were read}-, many tliou- 
fands, apprentices and young citizens, brought petitions 
to the Parliament; in which they laid, “ that the com- 
“ rnand of the militia of the city was the birth-right of 
“ the city, and belonged to them by levcral charters 
“ which had been confirmed in Parliament; for defence 
“ whereof, they faid, they had ventured their lives as far 
“ and as frankly as the arm}- had done ; and therefore, 
“ they defired that the ordinance of Parliament of the 
“ fourth of May, which had palled with their confent, 
a tumuitn.“ might ftand inviolable.” They firfl prefented their 
I'fappu'n-" P e fithm to the Houfe of Peers, who immediately revoked 
pec, and their late ordinance of July, and confirmed their former 

others, to J 

Worn of May; and fent it down to the Commons for their 
i-eming C ° n " confent; who durft not deny their concurrence, the ap- 
themmii- p rent j CC5 behaving themfelves fo infolently, that they 
would fcarce fuffer the door of the Houfe of Commons 
to be fliut; and iome of them went into the Houfe. 

And in this manner the ordinance was reverfed that 
had been made at the defire of the army, and the other 
of May ratified and confirmed; which was no fooner 

clone 
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done than the Parliament adjourned till Friday, that 
they might have two or three days to confider how they 
fhould behave themfelves, and prevent the like violences 
hereafter. The army had quickly notice of thefe extra¬ 
ordinary proceedings, and the General writ a very fharp upon ,i,i, 
letter to the Parliament from Bedford; in which he put '"‘j'fraf 
them in mind, “ how civilly the army had complied fj’jScp"" 
“with their defire,.by removing to a greater diftance, !'<"»• 

“ upon prefumption that their own authority would 
“ have been able to have lecured them from any rude- 
“ nefs, and violence of the people; which it was now 
“ evident it could not do, by the unparalleled violation 
“ of all their privileges, on the Monday before, by a 
“ multitude from the city, which had been encouraged 
“ by feveral common council men, and other citizens in 
“ authority'; which was an aft lb prodigious and horrid 
“ as mull diflolve all government, if not feverely and 
“ exemplarily chaftizcd: that the army looked upon 
“ themfelves as accountable to the kingdom, if this un- 
“ heard of outrage, by which the peace and fettlement 
“ of the nation, and the relief of Ireland, had been 
“ fo notorioufly interrupted, fhould not be ftriftly 
“ examined, and juftice fpeedily done upon the of- 
“ fenders.” Upon Friday, to which both Houfes had 
adjourned, the members came together, in as full num¬ 
bers as they had ufed to meet, there being above one 
hundred and forty of the Houfe of Commons; but, 
after they had fate fome time in expectation of their 
Speaker, they were informed that he was gone out of 
the town early that morning; and they obferved that 
Sir Henry Vane, and fome few other members who ufedj^"" 
to concur with him, were likewife abfent. The Houfe w " h ' ,tha . 
of Peers found likewife that the Earl of Manchefler, the two 
their Speaker, had withdrawn himfelf, together with the withdrew 
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Earl of Northumberland, and forne other lords; but the 
major part dill remained there, full of indignation 
againft thofe who were abfcnt, and who they all con- 
B«h eluded were gone to the army. Hereupon both Houfes 
cholv new chofe new Speakers; who accepted the office ; and the 
an'iHhcir' Commons prefcntly voted, “that the eleven members 
*mcs. “ w j 10 Rood impeached by the army, and had difeon- 
“ tinued coming to the Iloufe, fhojrid prefently appear, 
“ and take their places.” They made an ordinance of 
Parliament, by which a committee of lafety was appoint¬ 
ed to join with the city militia, and had authority to 
raife men for the defence of the Parliament; which they 
appeared fo vigoroufly relolved on, that no man in the 
Houfes, or in the city, leaned to intend any thing elle. 
The news of this roitled up the army, and the General 
prefently fent a good party of liorfe into Windfor, and 
marched hinrfelf to Uxbridge, and appointed a general 
rendezvous for the whole army upon Ilounflow Heath, 
within two days; when and where there appeard twenty 
thoufand foot and horfe, with a train of artillery, and 
all other provilions proportionable to fuch an army. 

As foon as the rendezvous was appointed at Ilounflow 
ar'mv'a*' H ca{ b, at the fame time the King removed to Hamp- 
HouTiflo'w ton ^ ourt: which was prepared, and put into as good 
Heath, and order for his reception, as could have been done in 
movedthe bell time. The Houfes feemed for l'ome time to 
Court!' 0 " retain their fpirit and vigour, and the city talked of lift¬ 
ing men, and defending themfelves, and not fuffering 
the army to approach nearer to them : but, when they 
knew the day of the rendezvous, thofe in both Houfes 
who had been too weak to carry any thing, and fo had 
looked on whilft fuch votes were palled as they liked 
not and could not oppofe, now when their friend the 
army was lb near, recovered their fpirits, and talked 

very 
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very loud; and perfuaded the reft, “ to think in time of 
“ making their peace with the army, that could not be 
“ withftood.” And the city grew every day more ap¬ 
palled, irrefolute, and confounded, one man propoiing 
• this, and another fomewhat contrary to that, like men 
amazed and diftraCIed. When the army met upon Bo<h V»k- 
Iloundovv Heath at their rendezvous, the Speakers of other mt-n.- 
both Houfes, who had privately before met with the amly 
chief officers of the army, appeared there with their"" 
maces, and fuch other members as accompanied them ; 
complaining to the General, “ that they had not free- 
“ dom at Weftminfter, but were in.danger of their lives 
“ by the tumultsand appealed to the army for their 
protection. 

This looked like a new aCt of Providence to vindicate 
the army from all reproaches, and to jultify them in all 
they had dose, as abfolutely done for the prefervation of 
the Parliament and kingdom. If this had been a retreat 
of Sir Harry Vane and fome other dil'contentcd men, 
who were known to be Independents, and fanatics in 
their opinions in religion, and of the army faction, who, 
being no longer able to oppofe the wildora of the Par¬ 
liament, had fled to their friends for protection from 
juftice, they would have got no reputation, nor the army 
been thought the better of for their company: but nei¬ 
ther of the Speakers were ever looked upon as inclined 
to the army; Lenthall was generally believed to have 
no malice towards the King, and not to be without good 
inclinations to the Church; and the Earl of Manchelter, 
who was Speaker of the Houfe of Peers, was known to 
have all the prejudice imaginable againft Cromwell; and 
had formerly accufed him of want of duty to the Par¬ 
liament ; and the other hated him above all men, and 
defired to have taken 'away his life. The Earl of Man- 

chelrer 
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■chcftcr and the Earl of Warwick were the two pillars ol 
the Prefbytcrian party; and that they two, with the Earl 
of Northumberland, and fome other of the Lords, and 
home of the Commons, who had appeared to difapprove 
all the proceedings of the army, fhould now join with 
Sir Harry Vane, and appeal to the army for protection, 
with that formality as if they had brought the whole 
Parliament with them, and had been entirely driven and 
forced away by the city, appeared to every ftander-by fo 
ftupendous a thing, that it is not to this day underftood 
otherwife, than that they were refolved to have their par¬ 
ticular lhares in the treaty, which they believed the chief 
officers of the army to have near concluded with the 
King. Pffir that they never intended to put the whole 
power into the hands of the army, nor had any kindnefs 
to, or confidence in, the officers thereof, was very appa¬ 
rent by their carriage and behaviour after, as well as be¬ 
fore ; and if they had continued together, confidering 
how much the city was devoted to them, it is probable 
that the army would not have uled any force; which 
might har e received a fatal repulfe; but that fome good 
compromife might have been made by the interpo.fition 
of the King. But this l'chifm carried all the reputation 
and authority to the army, and left none in the Parlia¬ 
ment ; for though it prefently appeared, that the number 
of thole who left the Houfes was fmall in comparifon of 
thofe who remained behind, and who proceeded with 
the lame vigour in declaring againlt the army, and the 
city feemed as refolute'in putting themfelves into a 
polhire, and preparing for their defence, all their works 
and fortifications being Hill entire, fo that they might 
have put the army to great trouble if they had fteadily 
purfued theif refolutions, (which they did not yet feem in 
any degree to decline), yet this rent made all the accufed 

members, 
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members, who were the men of parts and reputation to 
conduct their counfels, to withdraw themfelves upon the 
aftoniihment; fome concealing themfelves, till they had 
opportunity to make their peace, and others withdrawing 
and tranlporting themfelves beyond the feas; whereof 
Stapleton died at Calais as foon as he landed, and tvas 
denied burial, upon imagination that he had died of the 
plague: others remained a long time beyond the feas; 
and, though they long after returned, never were re¬ 
ceived into any truft in thofe times, nor in truth con¬ 
curred or aCted in the public affairs, but retired to their 
own eftates, and lived very privately. 

The chief officers of the army received the two 
Speakers, and the members who accompanied them, as 
fo many angels fent from heaven for their good ; paid 
them all the refpeCt imaginable, and profefled all fub- 
miffion to them, as to the Parliament of England ; and 
declared, “ that they would re-eftablifh them in their full 
“ power, or perifh in the attempt;” took very particular 
care for their accommodations, before the General; and 
affigned a guard to wait upon them for their fecurity; 
acquainted them with all their confultations; and would 
not prefume to refolve any thing without their approba¬ 
tion; and they had too much modefty to think they 
could do amifs, who had profpered fo much in all then- 
undertakings. No time was loft in purfuing their refo- 
lution to eftablifh the Parliament again at Weftminfter; 
and finding that the reft of the members continued ftill 
to fit there with the fame formality, and that the city 
did not abate any of their fpirit, they feemed to make a 
halt, and to remain quiet,, in expectation of a better 
underftanding between them, upon the meflages they 
every day fent to the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and 
Common Council, (for of thofe at Weftminfter they 
rox-. m. p.j. h took 
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took no notice), and quartered their army about Brent¬ 
ford, and Hounflow, Twickenham, and the adjacent vil¬ 
lages, without reftraining any provifions, which every 
day according to cuftom were carried to London, or 
doing the leaft action that might difoblige or difpleafe 
the city; the army being in truth under fo excellent 
difcipline, that nobody could complain of any damage 
fuftained by them, or any provocation by word or deed. 
However, in this calm, they lent over Colonel Rainf- 
borough with a brigade of horfe and foot, and cannon, 
at Hampton Court, to poffefs Southwark, and thole 
works which fecured that end of London-bridge; which 
he did with fo little noifc, that in one night’s march he 
found himfelf matter without any oppolition, not only 
of the Borough of Southwark, but of all the works and 
forts wdiich were to defend it; the foldiers within fhak- 
ing hands with thofe without, and refuting to obey their 
officers which were to command them: fo that the city, 
without knowing that any fuch thing was in agitation, 
found in the morning that all that avenue to the town 
was polleffed by the enemy; whom they were providing 
to refill: on the other fide, being as confident of this that 
they had lofi, as of any gate of the city. 

This ftruck them dead ; and put an end to all their 
conl'ultation for defence; and put other thoughts into 
their heads, how they might pacify thofe whom they 
had fo much offended and provoked; and how they 
might preferve their city from plunder, and the fury of 
an enraged army. They who had ever been of the army 
party, and of late had fhut themfelves up, and not dared 
to walk the ftreets for fear of the people, came now con¬ 
fidently amongft them, and mingled in their councils; 
declared, “ that the King and the army were now agreed 
“ in all particulars, and that both Houfes were now with 

“ the 
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“ the army, and had prefented themfelves to the King; 

“ fo that to oppofe the army would be to oppofe the 
“ King and Parliament, and to incenfe them as much 
“ as the army.” Upon Inch confident difcourfes and in- 
finuations from thofe with whom they would not have 
converfed, or given the leaft credit to, three days before, 
or rather upon the confufion and general difiraiftion they 
were in, they lent fix aldermen and lix commoners to the The city 
General; who lamented and complained, “ that the aldermen 
“ city fhould be fufpefiled, that had never afted any“ r '^^' 
“ thing againft the Parliament; and therefore, they de- fubm,tt ' 

“ fired him to forbear doing any thing that might be 
“ the occafion of a new war.” But the General little 
confidered this mefiage, and gave lefs countenance to 
the mefiengers; but continued his flow marches towards 
the city : whereupon they fent an humble mefiage to 
him, “ that fince they underttood that the reafon of his 
“ march fo near London was to reftore and fettle the 
“ members (the Lords and Commons) of Parliament to 
“ the liberty and privilege of fitting fecurely in their le- 
“ veral Houfes, (to which the city would contribute all 
“ their power and fervice), they prayed him, with all 
“ fubmiflion, that he would be plealed to fend fuch a 
“ guard of horfe and foot as he thought to be fufficient 
“ for that purpofe; and that the ports and all paflages 
“ fhould be open to them; and they fhould do any 
“ thing elfe that his Excellency would command.” To 
which he made no other anfwer but “ that he would 
“ have all the forts of the weft fide of the city to be 
“ delivered immediately to himthofe of the other 
fide being already, as is faid, in the hands of Rainfbo- 
rough and his other officers. The Common Council, 
that fate day and night, upon the receipt of this mef- 
fage, without any paufe returned “ that they would 
Ha “ humbly 
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“ humbly fubmit to his command; and that now, un- 
“ der Almighty God, they did rely only upon his Ex- 
“ cellency’s honourable word for their protection and 
“ fecurity.” And fo they caufed their militia to be 
forthwith drawn off from the line, as well as out of the 
forts, with all their cannon and ordnance ; and the Ge¬ 
neral appointed a better guard to both. At Hyde Park 
the Mayor and Aldermen met him, and humbly congra- ' 
tulated his arrival; and belought him “ to excufe what 
“ they had, out of their good meaning and defire of 
“ peace, done amifsand as a teftimony of their affec¬ 
tion and duty, thejMayor, on the behalf of the city, pre- 
fented a great gold cup to the General; which he ful- 
lenly refufed to receive, and, with very little ceremony, 
difmiiled them. 

The Gene- Pie himfelf waited upon the two Speakers, and con- 
duduthe duCted them, and their members, to the feveral Houfes, 
ers°ai!d o-" where the other members were then fitting: even in the 
™ c ^’ c ' r inftant w'hen the revolters,as they had called them, entered 
iw« of * nt0 ^ ou ^ es ’ the Speakers aflumed their places 
I'aiharamt. again, and entered upon their bufinefs, as if there had 
been no feparation. The firft thing they did, was call¬ 
ing in the General into both Houfes, and making him 
a large acknowledgment in the name of each Houfe, of 
the great favours he had done to them: they thanked 
him “ for the protection he had given to their perfons, 
“ and his vindication of the privileges of Parliament.” 
Then they voted “ all that had' been done by themfelves 
“ in going to the army, and in refiding there, and all 
“ that had been done by the army, to be well and law- 
“ fully doneas, fome time after, they alfo voted, 
“ that all that had been done in the Houfes fince their 
“ departure, was againft law, and privilege of Parlia- 
ment, invalid and void:” then they adjourned to the 

next 
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next day, without quedioning or punifhing any member 
who had aefled there. 

The army of horfe, foot, and cannon, marched the The army 
next day through the city, (which, upon the defire of"h^ug“ thc 
the Parliament, undertook forthwith to fupply an hun- ^nm 
dred thoufand pounds for the payment of the army), iibout "• 
without the lead diforder, or doing the lead damage to 
any perfon, or giving any difrefpeftive word to any 
man: by which they attained the reputation of being in 
excellent difeipline, and that botli officers and foldiers 
were men of extraordinary temper and fobriety. So they 
marched over London-bridge into Southwark, and to 
thofe quarters to which they were affigned; fomc re¬ 
giments were quartered in Weftminder, the Strand, and 
Holborn, under pretence of being a guard to the Par¬ 
liament, but intended as a guard upon the city. The 
General’s head-quarters were at Chelfea, and the red of 
the army quartered between Hampton Court and Lon¬ 
don, that the King might be well looked to; and the 
Council of Officers, and Agitators, fate condantly and 
formally at Fulham and Putney, to provide that no 
other fettlement diould be made for the government of 
the kingdom than what they fhould well approve. 

Whild thefe things were thus agitated between the T!lcKi "f“ 
army and the Parliament and the city, the King enjoyed Court, 
himfclf at Hampton Court, much more to his content 
than he had of late; the refpedts of the chief officers of 
the army feeming much greater than they had been; 
Cromwell himfelf came oftener to him, and had longer 
conferences with him; talked with more opennefs to 
Mr. Afhburnham than he had done, and appeared more 
cheerful. Perfons of all conditions repaired to his Ma- 
jedy of thofe who had ferved him ; with whom he con¬ 
ferred without refe."ration; and the citizens flocked thi- 
H 3 thcr 
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ther as they had ufed to do at the end of a progrefs, 
when the King had been fome months abfent from Lon¬ 
don: but that which pleafed his Majefty molt, was, that 
his children were permitted to come to him, in whom 
he took great delight. They were all at the Earl of 
Northumberland’s houfc, at Sion, from the time the 
King came to Hampton Court, and had liberty to attend 
his Majefty when he pleafed ; fo that fometimes he fent 
for them to come to Hampton Court, and fometimes 
he went to them to Sion; which gave him great fatif- 
fadfion. 

The King', l n this converfation, as if his Majefty had forefeen all 
and convcr- that befell him afterwards, and which at that time fure 
his°h Wren he did not fiifpedf, he took great care to inftruft his 
inVhcPar- children how to behave themfelves, if the world fhould 
liament’s befall him that the worft of his enemies did contrive or 

power. 

wifh; and “ that they fhould preferve unlhaken their 
“ affection and duty to the Prince their brother.” The 
Duke of York was then about fourteen years of age; 
and fo, capable of any information or inftrudfion the 
King thought fit to give hint. His Majefty told him, 
“ that he looked upon himfelf as in the hands and dif- 
“ pofal of the army, and that the Parliament had no 
“ more power to do him good or harm, than as the 
“ army fhould direH or permit; and that he knew not, 
“ in all this time he had been with them, what he might 
“ promife himfelf from thole officers of the army at 
‘‘ whofe devotion it was: that he hoped well, yet with 
“ much doubt and fear; and therefore he gave him this 
“ general dire 61 ion and command, that if there appeared 
“ any fuch alteration in the affeftion of the army, that 
“ they reftrained him from the liberty he then enjoyed 
“ of feeing his children, or fuffered not his friends to re- 
“ fort to him with that freedom that they enjoyed at 

, “ P re - 
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u prefent, he might conclude they would fhortly ufe 
“ hiih worfe, and that he fhould not be long out of 
“ a prifon; and therefore that from the time lie dif- 
“ covered fuch an alteration, he fhould bethink him- 
“ felf how lie might make an efcape out of their power, 
“ and tranfport himfelf beyond the leas.” The place 
he recommended to him was Holland; where he pre¬ 
fumed his filter would receive him very kindly, and that 
the Prince of Orange her hufhantl would be well pleafed 
with it, though, poflibly, the States might reftrain him 
from making thole expreffions of his affection his own 
inclination prompted him to. He wilhed him to think 
always of this, as a thing poffible to fall out, and fo fpake 
frequently to him of it, and of the circumftances and 
cautions which were neceffary to attend it. 

The Princefs Elizabeth was not above a year or two 
younger than the Duke, a lady of excellent parts, great 
oblervation,’ and an early underftanding; which the 
King difeerned, by the account fhe gave hint both of 
things and peri'ons, upon the experience flic had had of 
both. His Map-fry enjoined her, “ upon the word 
“ that could befall him, never to be dilpofed of in mar- 
“ riage without the confent and approbation of the 
“ Queen her mother, and the Prince her brother; and 
“ always to perform all duty and obedience to both 
“ thofe ; and to obey the Queen in all things, except in 
“ matter of religion; in which he commanded her, 
“ upon his bleffing, never to hearken or confent to her; 
“ but to continue firm in the religion fhe had been in- 
“ ftrudfed and educated in, what difcountenance and 
“ ruin foever might befall the poor Church, at that time 
“ under fo fevere profecution.” 

The Duke of Gloucefter was very young, being at 
that time not above feven years old, and fo might well 
h 4 be 
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be thought incapable of retaining that advice, and in¬ 
junction, which in truth ever after made fo deep- im- 
preffion in him. After he had given him all the advice 
he thought, convenient in the matter of religion, and 
commanded him pofitively, “ never to be perfuaded or 
“ threatened out of the religion of the Church, in which 
“ he hoped he would be well inftrudted, and for the 
. “ purity and integrity whereof he bid him remember 
“ that he had his father’s teftimony and authority 
his Majefty told him, “ that his infancy, and the tender- 
“ nefs of his years, might perfuade fome men to hope 
“ and believe, that he might be made an inftrument, 
“ and property, to advance their wicked defigns; and 
“ if they ihould take away his life, they might, poffibly, 
“ the better to attain their own ends, make him king ; 
“ that under him, whilft his age would not permit him 
“ to judge, and acft for himlclf, they might remove 
“ many obftrudtions which lay in their way; and form 
“ and unite their councils; and then they would dcftroy 
“ him too. But he commanded him, upon his bleffing, 
“ never to forget what he faid to him upon this occa- 
“ lion, nor to accept, or fttfFer himfelf to be made king, 
“ whilft either of his elder brothers lived, in what part 
“ of the world foever they Ihould be: that he ihould 
“ remember that the Prince his brother was to fucceed 
“ him by the laws of God and man ; and, if he fhould 
“ miicarry, that the Duke of York was to fucceed in the 
“ fame right; and therefore that he Ihould be fure never 
“ to be made ufe of to interrupt or difturb either of 
“ their rights; which would in the end turn to his own 
“ deftrudtion.” And this difcourfe the King reiterated 
to him, as often as he had liberty to fee him, with all 
the earneftnels and paffion he could exprefs; which 
was fo fixed in his memory that he never forgot it. 

And 
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And many years after, when he was fent out of England, 
lie nlade the full relation of all the particulars to me, 
with that commotion of fpirit, that it appeared to be 
deeply rooted in him ; and made ufe of one part of it 
very feafonably afterwards, where there was more than 
an ordinary attempt made to have perverted him in his 
religion, and to perfuade him to become Roman Ca¬ 
tholic for tiie advancement of his fortune. 

In this manner, and with thefe kind of reflections, 
the King made ule of the liberty he enjoyed ; and con- 
lidered as well, what remedies to apply to the world that 
could fall out, as to carefs the officers of the army in 
order to the improvement of his condition ; of which he 
was not yet in defpair; the chief officers, and all the 
heads of that party, looking upon it as their wifeft po¬ 
licy to chenfh the King’s hopes by the liberty they 
gave him, and by a very flowing courtefy towards all 
wlio "Tnacriieen of his party ; whole expectation, and 
good word, and teftimony, they found did them much 
good both in the city and the country. 

At this time the Lord Capel, whom we left in Jerfey, 
hearing of the difference between the Parliament and 
the army, left his two friends there; and made a journey to 
Paris to the Prince, that he might receive his Highnefs’s 
approbation of his going for England; which he very wil¬ 
lingly gave; well knowing that he would improve all op¬ 
portunities, with great diligence, for the King his father’s 
fervice: and then that lord tranfported himfelf into Zea¬ 
land, his friends having advifed him to be in thofe parts 
before they endeavoured to procure a pafs for him; 
which they eaflly did, as foon as he came thither; and 
fo he had liberty to remain at his own houfe in the 
country, where he was exceedingly beloved, and hated 
no where. And in this general and illimited indul¬ 
gence. 
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The r.orri gence, he took the opportunity to wait upon the King at 
on ihc King Hampton Court; and gave him a particular account of 
t’lnCourt that palled at Jerfey, before the Prince’s remove 
fromjmfcy.f rotn thence, and of the reafons which induced thofe of 
the Council to remain Bill there, and of many other 
particulars, of which his Majefty had never before been 
throughly informed, and which put it out of any body’s 
power to do the Chancellor of the Exchequer any ill 
offices; and from thence the King writ, with his own 
hand, a very gracious and kind letter to the Chancellor 
The fu'j. at Jerfey; full of hope “ that he lhould conclude fuels 
Kmcc i'.-t- “ a treaty with the army and Parliament, that he lhould 
i;'t.!wdL “ fhortly draw him, and fome other of his friends, to 
oftiK r.x- « him.” He thanked him “for undertaking the work 

c icqucr, # ° 

“ lie was upon; and told him, lie lhould cxpeCt Ipee- 
“ dily to receive fome contribution from him towards 
“ it;” and, within a very lhort time afterwards, he lent _ 
to him his own memorials (or thofe which by ins com¬ 
mand had been kept, and were pent fed, and corrected by 
himfclf) of all that hail palled from the time he had left 
his Majefty at Oxford, when he waited upon the Prince 
into the Weft, to the very day that the King left Ox¬ 
ford to go to the Scots; out of which memorials, as hath 
been faid before, the moft important paflages in the 
years 1644, and 1645, are faithfully collected. To the 
Lord Capel his Majefty imparted all his hopes and all 
his fears; and what great overtures the Scots had again 
made to him; and “that he did really believe that it could 
“ not be long before there would be a war between the 
“ two nations; in which the Scots promifed themfelves 
“ an univerlal concurrence from all the Prelbyterians in 
“ England; and that, in fuch a conjuncture, he wiflied 
“ that his own party would put themfelves in arms, 

“ without which he could not expeCt great benefit by 

“ the 
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“ the (uccefs of the otherand therefore defired Capel 
“ to wiitcli fuch a conjuncture, and draw his friends to- 
“ getherwhich he promifed to do effectually; and 
did, very punctually, afterwards, to the lofs of his own 
life. Then the King enjoined him “to write to the 
“ Chancellor of the Exchequer, that whenever the 
“ Queen, or Prince, jjtould require him to come to 
“ them, he fhouM not fail to yield obedience to their 
“ command and liintfelf writ to the Queen, “ that 
“ whenever the feafon fliould be ripe for the Prince 
“ to engage himfclf in any aCfion, the fhould not 
“ fail to fend for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“ to wait upon him in it.” And many things were 
then adjuffed, upon the forefight of future contin¬ 
gencies, which were afterwards thought fit to be exe¬ 
cuted. 

- The_Marquis of Ormond had, by fpccial command 
and order from the King whilff lie was with the Scots , 
at Newcaftle, delivered up the city of Dublin to the 
Parliament, after the Jrifli had fo infamoufly broken the 
peace they had made with the King, and brought their 
whole army before Dublin to befiege it; by which he 
was reduced to thofe ftraits, that he had no other 
deCfion than to deliver it to the Irifh, or to the Parlia¬ 
ment ; of which his Majefty being informed, determin¬ 
ed, he fhould give it to the Parliament; which he 
did, with full conditions for all thofe who had ferved his 
Majefty ; and fo tranfported himfelf into England, and, 
from London, prefented himfelf to the King at Hamp-The Mar- 
ton Court; who received him with extraordinary grace, 
as a perfon who had ferved him with great zeal and ft-onth™nis 
delity, and with the moft univerfal teftimony of all atHam i’- 
good men that any man could receive. He ufcd lefs 
application to the Parliament and army than other men, 

relying 
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relying upon the articles the Parliament had figned to 
him; by which he had liberty to ftay l'o many months 
in England, and at the end thereof to tranfport himlelf 
into the parts beyond the feas, if in the mean time he 
made no compofition with the Parliament: which he 
never intended to do; and though he knew well that 
there were many jealous eyes ijpon him, he repaired 
frequently to prefent his duty to the* King; who was 
exceedingly pleafed to confer with him, and to find that 
he was refolved to undertake any enterprife that might 
advance his fervice ; which the King himfelf, and molt 
other men who wilhed well to it, did at that time believe 
to be in no defperate condition. And no men were 
fuller of profeffions of duty, and a refolution to run all 
Amis™- hazards, than the Scottifh commiffioners; who, from 
ii’affionaj. ^ 1C rime they had delivered up the King, refided at 
London with their ufual confidence, and loudly com¬ 
plained of the prefumption of the army in feizing upon 
the perfon of the King, infinuated themfclves to all 
thofe who were thought to be moll conftant, and infepa- 
rable from the intereft of the Crown, with paffionate un¬ 
dertaking that their whole nation would be united, to a 
man, in any enterprife for his fervice. And now, from 
the time his Majefty came to Hampton Court, they 
came to him with as much prefumption as if they had 
carried him to Edinburgh ; which was the more noto¬ 
rious, and was thought to fignify the more, becaufe their 
perfons were known to be molt odious to all the great 
officers in the army, and to thofe who now governed in 
the Parliament. Here the foundation of that engage¬ 
ment was laid, which was endeavoured to be performed 
the next year enfuing, and which the Scots themfelves 
then communicated to the Marquis of Ormond, the 
Lord Capel, and other trufty ptrfons; as if there was 

nothing 
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nothing elfe intended in it than a full vindication of all 
his Majefty’s rights and intereft. 

When the army had thus fubdued all oppolition, and 
the Parliament and they feemed all of a piece, and the 
refractory humours of the city feemed to be fiippre/Ted, 
and totally tamed, the army feemed lefs regardful of the The army 
King than they had been ; the chief officers came rarely bS 'c- 
to Hampton Court, nor had they the fame countenances ■! 
towards Afhburnham, and Berkley, as they ufed to have; 
they were not at leifure to fpeak with them, and when 
they did, atked captious queftions, and gave anfwcrs 
themfelves of no fignification. The Agitators, and Coun¬ 
cil of Officers, fent fome propofitions to the King, as 
ruinous to the Church and deftru&ive to the regal 
power, as had been yet made by the Parliament; and, 
in fome refpedls, much worfe, and more difhonourable; 
and fuel, “ if.hjs Majefty would confent thereunto, they 
“ would apply themfelves to the Parliament, and do 
“ the beft they could to perfuade them to be of the 
“ fame opinion.” But his Majefty rejected them with 
more than ufual indignation, not without fome re¬ 
proaches upon the officers, for having deluded him, and 
having prevailed in all their own defigns, by making the 
world believe that they intended his Majefty’s reiteration 
and fettlement, upon better conditions than the Parlia¬ 
ment was willing to admit. By this manner of refent- 
ment, the army took itfelf to be difobliged, and ufed 
another language in their difeourfe of the King than 
they had, for fome months, done; and fucli officers 
who- had formerly ferved the King, and had been civilly 
treated and ffieltered in the quarters of the army, were 
now driven from thence. They who had been kind to 
them, withdrew themfelves from their acquaintance; 
and the-fequeftrations of all the eftates of die Cavaliers, 

■ which 
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which had been intermitted, were revived with as much 
rigour as ever had been before praftifed, and die de¬ 
clared Delinquents racked to as high compofitions; 
which if they refufed to make, their whole eftates were 
taken from them, and their perfons expofed to affronts, 
and infecurity; but this was imputed to the prevalence 
of the Prelbyterian humour in the Parliament againft 
the judgment of the army: and it is very true, that 
though the Parliament was fo far lubdued, that it no 
more found fault with what the army did, nor complain¬ 
ed that it meddled in determining what fettlement 
fhould be made in the government; yet, in all then- 
own adds and proceedings, they profecuted a Prelby- 
terian fettlement as earneftly as they could. The Cove¬ 
nant was prefled in all places, and the Anabaptifts and 
other lefts, which begun to abound, were punilhed, re- 
ffrained, anil dilcountenanced; which the army liked 
not, as a violation of the liberty of tender confciences; 
which, they pretended, was as much the original of the 
quarrel, as any other grievance whatfoever. 

The Uni- this year, 1647, they had begun a vifitation of the 

Oxtordvi Univerlity of Oxford ; which they finilhed not till the 
‘h'next year; in which the Earl of Pembroke had been 
contented to be employed as Chancellor of the Univerlity, 
who had taken an oath to defend the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Univerlity; notwithftanding which, out of 
the extreme weaknefs of his underftanding, and the 
miferable compliance of his nature, he fuflfered himfelf 
to be made a property in joining with Brent, Pryn, and 
l'ome committee men, and Prelbyterian minifters, as 
commillioners for the Parliament to reform the dilci- 
pline and erroneous doftrine of that famous Univerlity, 
by the rule of the Covenant; which was the ftandard 
of all men’s learning, and ability to govern; all perfons 

of 
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of what quality foever being required to fubfcribe that 
teft; which the whole body of tlje Univerfity was fo far The Oxford 
from fubmitting to, that they met in their Convocation, i, c 
and, to their eternal renown, (being at the fame time paiinim' 
under a ftrift and ftrong garrifon, put over them by the^’"”,; 
Parliament; the King in prifon ; and all their hopes lln) =- 
defperate), palled a public aft, and declaration againft 
the Covenant, with inch invincible arguments of the il¬ 
legality, wickednefs, and perjury contained in it, that no 
man of the contrary opinion, nor the Aflembly of the 
Divines, (which then late at Weftminfter, forming a 
new catechifm, and fcheme of religion), ever ventured 
to make any anfwer to it; nor is it indeed to be an- 
fwered, but muft remain to the world’s end, as a monu¬ 
ment of the learning, courage, and loyalty, of that ex¬ 
cellent place, againft the higheft malice and tyranny 
.that was ever exercifed in or over any nation; and which 
thole famous commiffioners only anfwcred by expelling 
all thofe who refufed to fubmit to their jurildiftion, or 
to take the Covenant; which was, upon the matter, the 
whole Univerfity; fcarce one governor and mafter of col¬ 
lege or hall, and an incredible fmall number of the fel¬ 
lows, or fcholars, fubmitting to either: whereupon that 
defolation being made, they placed in their rooms the 
moft notorious faftious Prefbyterians, in the government 
of the feveral colleges or halls; and fuch other of the 
fame leaven in the fellowfhips, and fcholars’ places, of 
thofe whom they had expelled, without any regard to 
the ftatutes of the feveral Founders, and the incapacities 
of the • perfons that were put in. The omnipotence of 
an ordinance of Parliament confirmed all that was this 
way done ;■ and there was no farther contending againft 

ti¬ 
lt might reafonabJy be concluded that this wild and 

barbarous 
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barbarous depopulation would even extirpate all that 
learning, religion, and loyalty, which had fo eminently 
flourilhed there ; and that the lucceeding ill hulbandry, 
and unfkilful cultivation, would have made it fruitful 
only in ignorance, profanation, atheifm, and rebellion; 
but, by God’s wonderful blelling, the goodnefs and 
richnefs of that foil could not be made barren by all that 
ftupidity and negligence. It choaked the weeds, and 
would not fuffer the poifonous feeds, which were fown 
with induftry enough, to fpring up; but after feveral 
tyrannical governments, mutually fucceeding each other, 
and with the lame malice and perverfenefs endeavouring 
to extinguifh all good literature and allegiance, it yielded 
a harveft of extraordinary good and found knowledge in 
all parts of learning; and many who were wickedly intro¬ 
duced applied tliemfelves to the ftudy of good learning, 
and the practice of virtue, and had inclination to that 
duty and obedience they had never been taught"; lo"that 
when it pleafed God to bring King Charles the Second 
back to his throne, he found that Univerlity (not to un¬ 
dervalue the other, which had nobly likewife rejected 
the ill infufions which had been induftrioufly poured 
into it) abounding in excellent learning, and devoted to 
duty and obedience, little inferior to what it was before 
its defolation; which was a lively inftance of God’s 
mercy, and purpofe, for ever fo to provide for his 
Church, that the gates of hell Ihall never prevail againft 
it; which were never opened wider, nor with more ma¬ 
lice, than in that time. 

Thefe violent proceedings in all places, blafted all the 
King’s hopes, and put an end to all the reft and quiet he 
had for fome time enjoyed; nor could he devile any re¬ 
medy. He was weary of depending upon the army, but 
neither knew how to get from them, nor whither elfe to 

refoft 
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refort for help. The officers of thofe guards which were 
affigiied to attend his perfon, and who had behaved 
thcmfclves with good manners, and duty towards him, 
and very civilly towards thofe of his party who had 
uled to wait upon his Majefty, begun now to murmur 
at fo great refort to him, and to ufe many, who came, 
rudely ; and not to fuffer them to go into the room 
where the King was; or, which was worfe, put them out 
when they were there; and when his Majefty feemed to 
take notice .and be troubled at if, they appeared not tube 
concerned, nor anfwered him with that duty they had 
tiled to do. They affronted the Scottifh commiflioners 
very notably, and would not fuffer them to fpeak with 
the King ; which caufed an expoftulation from the Par¬ 
liament ; which removed the obftrudtion for the future, 
but procured no fatisfadlion for the injury they had 
■received, not- .made the fame officers more civil to¬ 
wards their perfons. Afhburnham and Berkley received 
many ach ertilements from fome officers with whom they 
had moft converfed, and who would have been glad that 
the King might have been reftored by the army for the 
preferments which they expedted might fall to their 
fhare, “ that Cromwell and Ireton refolved never to 
“ truft tlie King, or to do any thing towards his reftora- 
“tion;” and they two fleered the whole body; and 
therefore it was advifed, “that fome way might be found 
*•' to remove his Majefty out of their hands.” Major 
Huntington, one of the beft officers they had, and 
Major to Cromwell’s own regiment of horfe, upon 
whom he relied in any enterprife of importance more 
than upon any man, had been employed by him to 
the King, to fay thofe things from him which had given 
the King the moft confidence, and was much more than 
he had ever laid to Alhburnham ; and the Major did. 
vol. iu. ?. i. t really 
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really believe that he had meant all he faid, and the King 
had a good opinion of the integrity of the Major, upon 
the teftimony he had received from fomc he knew had 
no mind to deceive his Majefty ; and the man merited 
the teftimony they gave him. He, when lie obferved 

• Cromwell to grow colder in his expreftions for the King 
than he had formerly been, expoftulated with him in 
very fharp terms, for “ abufing him, and making him 

• “ the inftrument to coxen the King and, though the 
other endeavoured to perfuade him that all fhould he 
well, he informed his Majefty of all he had obferved ; 
and told him, “ that Cromwell was a villain, and would 
“ deftroy him if he were not prevented;” and, in a fhort 
time after, he gave up his commiffion, and would fine 
no longer in the army. Cromwell himfelf expoftulate< i 
with Mr. Afhburnham, and complained “ that the King 
“ could not be trufted ; and that he had no.affection or 
“ confidence in the army, but was jealous of them, and 
ic of all the officers: that he had intrigues in the Parlia- 
“ rnent, and treaties with the Prefbyterians of the city, 
“ to raife new troubles; that he had a treaty concluded 
“ with the Scottifh commiffioners to engage the nation 
“ again in blood; and therefore he would not be an- 
“ ftverable if any thing fell out amifs, and contrary to 
“ expe&ationand that was the reafon, befides the 
old animoftty, that had drawn on the affront, which the 
commiffioners had complained of. What that treaty 
was, and what it produced, will be mentioned in a more 
proper place. 

The Level- There was at this time a new faction grown up in the 

ioUicarn^army, which were either by their own denomination, or 
with their own confent, called Levellers ; who fpoke in- 
folently and confidently againft the King arid Parlia¬ 
ment, and die great officers of the army ; and profefled 

- as 
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'as I great malice againit all the lords, as .againft the 
Kifig; and declared, “that all degrees of men fliould be 
“ levelled, and an equality fliould be eftablifhed, both 
■“ in titles and eftates, throughout the kingdoms.” 
Whether the railing this l'pirit was a piece of Cromwell’s 
ordinary witchcraft, in order to fome of his defigns, or 
whether it grew amongft thofe tares which had-been 
fowed in that confufion, certain it is, it gave him real 
trouble at laft, (which mull be let down hereafter); hjg 
the prefent life he made of it was, that, upon the licen¬ 
tious difeourfe of that kind, which fome loldiers upon 
the guard ufually made, the guard upon the King’s per- 
fon was doubled; a reftraint put upon the great refort 
of people who came to fee the King; and all pretended 
to he for his fecurity, and to prevent any violence that 
might be attempted upon his life; which they feemed 
to apprehend, and deteft. In the mean time, they nei¬ 
ther hindered his Majeily from riding abroad to take 
the air, nor from doing any thing he had a mind to, nor 
reftrained thofe who waited upon him in his bedcblmber, 
nor his Chaplains from performing their fun&ions; 
though towards all thefe there was lefs civility exerciled 
than had been; and the guards which waited neareil were 
more rude, and made more node at unfeafonable hours 
than they had been accuftomed to do ; the captain who 
commanded them, Colonel Whaley, being a man of a 
rough and brutal temper, who had offered great violence 
to his nature, when he appeared to c rerale any civility 
and good manners. The King, every day, received lit¬ 
tle billets or letters,, fecretly conveyed to him without 
any name, which advertifed him of wicked deligns upon 
his life, and fome of them advifed him to make an 
efcape, and repair fecretly into the city, w'here he lhould 
be fafe; fome letters directing himtofuch an alderman’s 
houfe ; all which his Majefty looked upon as artifice to 
i a lead 
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lead him into fume ftraits, from whence he fhoukl pot 
eafily explicate himfelf; and yet many who repaired to 
him brought the fame advice from men of unqueftion- 
able fincerity, by what rcalon foever they were fwayed. 

The King found himfelf in great perplexity, from 
what he difeerned, and obferved himfelf, as well as what 
lie heard from others; but what ufe to make of the one 
or the other, was very hard to relolvc: lie did really bc- 
ttfcve that their malice was at the height, and that they 
aid defign his murder, but knew not which was a proba¬ 
ble way to present it. The making an elcape, if it were 
not contrived with wonderful fagacitv, would expole him 
to be aflaflinated, by pretended ignorance, and would be 
charged upon himfelf; and if he could avoid their guards, 
and get beyond them undifeovered, whither fbould lie- 
go ? and what place would receive and defend him ? 
The hope of the city leaned not to him to have a 
foundation of reafon; they had been too late fubdued to 
recover courage for lucli an adventure; and the army now 
was rriftch more maftcr of it than when they del ponded. 
There is reafon to believe that lie did rcfolvc to tranfport 
himfelf beyond the feas, which had been no hard matter to 
have brought to pal’s; but with whom he confulted for the 
way of doing it, is not to this day dilcovered ; they who 
were inflrumental in his remove, pretending to know no- 
Tiw King thing of the rcfolution, or counfel. But, one morning, be- 
from 6 ” ing the eleventh of November, the King having, the night 
.toinuNov. before, pretended feme indifpofition, and that he would 
"• go to his reft, they who went into his chamber, found 
that he was not there, nor had been in his bed that 
night. There were two or three letters found upon his 
table, writ all with his own hand, one to the Parliament, 
another to the General; in which he declared “ therea- 
“ fon of his remove to be, an apprehenfion that fome 
“ defperate perfons had a defign to aflaffinate him; and 

“ therefore 
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“ therefore lie had withdrawn himfelf with a purpofe of 
“ remaining concealed, until the Parliament had agreed 
“ upon fucli propofitions as fhould he fit for him to 
confent to ; and he would then appear, and willingly 
“ content to any thing that fhould he for the peace and 
“ hapjiinefs of the kingdom.” There were difeovered 
the treading of horfes at a back door of the garden into 
which his Majcfty had a paflagc out of his chamber; 
and it is true that way lie went, having appointed his 
liorfe to be there ready at an hour, and Sir John Berk¬ 
ley, Alhhurnham, and Legg, to wait upon him, the 
two laft being of his bedchamber. Afhburnham alone 
feemed to know what they were to do, the other two 
having received only orders to attend. When they «r,c 
free from the apprehenfion of the guards, and the liorfe 
quarters, they rode towards the fouth-weft, and towards 
that part of •Ilampfhire which led to the New Fordl. 

The King alked Afhburnham, where the fliip lay ? 
which made the other two conclude that the King re- 
folved to tranfport himfelf. After they had made fome 
flay in that part next the fea, and Afhburnham had 
been fome time abfent, he returned without any news of 
the fliip ; with which the King feemed troubled. Upon 
this difappointment, the King thought it beft, for avoid¬ 
ing all highways, to go to Titchfield, a noble feat of Heroine* 
the Earl of Southampton’s, (who was not there), but in- J” 1 , 
habited by the old lady his mother with a fmall family, <hire - 
which made the retreat the more convenient: there his 
Majefty alighted, and would fpeak with the lady; to 
whom he made no fcruple of communicating himfelf, 
well knowing her to be a lady of that henour and fpirit, 
that flie was fuperior to all kind of temptation. There 
hsjtefrefhed himfelf, and c&nfulted with his three fer- 
' vants, what he fliould next do, fince there was neither 
i 3 ihip 
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ffiip ready, nor could they prefume that they could fc- 
main long there undifcovered. 

In this debate, the Hie of Wight came to be mentioned 
(as they fay) by Affiburnham, as a place where his Ma¬ 
jefty might fecurely repofe himfelf, until he thought fit 
to inform the Parliament where he was. Colonel Ham¬ 
mond was Governor there, an officer of the army, and 
of ncareft trull: with Cromwell, having by his advice 
been married to a daughter of John Hambden, whole 
memory he always adored; yet, by feme fatal miftake, 
this man was thought a perfon of honour and generofity 
ThrKim; enough to trail the King’s perfon to, and Alhburnham 
burn ham and Berkley were lent to him with orders, “ firft to be 
*"y ua-oi. “ hire that the man would faithfully promife not to de- 
ipthemerf*’ l* ver h> s Majefty up, though the Parliament or army 
■Wight. “ ffiould require him; but to give, him his liberty to 
“ fhift for himfelf, if he were not able to defend him : 
“ and except he would make that promife, they ffiould 
“ not let him know where his Majefty was, but ffiould 
“ return prefently to him.” With this commiffion they 
two crollfed the water to the Hie of Wight, the King in 
the mean time repofing himfelf at Titchfield. The next 
dav the} r found Colonel Hammond, who was known to 
them both, who had converfation with him in the army, 
when the King was well treated there, (and their per- 
fons had been very civilly treated by moil of the offi¬ 
cers, who thought themlelves qualified l'ufficiently for 
court preferments.) They told him, “that the King was 
“ withdrawn from the army of which he feemed to 
have had no notice, and to be very much furprifed with 
it. They then faid, “ that the King had fo good an 
“ opinion of him, knowing him to be a gentleman, and 
“ for his relation to Dr. tlfmmond, (whofe nephew he 
“ was), that he would truft his perfon with him, and'* 

“ would 
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'Mcjoukl from thence write to the Parliament, if he would 
“ promife that if his meffage had not that effetft which 
“ he hoped it w'ould have, lie would leave him to him- 
“ felf to go whither he thought fit, and would not de- 
“ liver him to the Parliament, or army, if they lhould 
“ require it.” His anfwer was, “ that he would pay all 
“ the duty and fen ice to his Majefty that was in his 
“ power; and, if he pleafed to come thither, he would 
“receive and entertain him as well as he could; hut 
“ that he was an inferior officer, and tnuft obej^fiis fu- 
“ periors in whatfoever they thought fit to command 
“ himwith which when he law they were not fatif- 
lied, he alked, “ where the King was ?” to which they 
made no other anfwer, “ but that they would acquaint 
“ his Majefty with his anfwer, and, if lie were latisfied 
“ with it, they would return to him again.” lie de¬ 
manded “ that Mr. Afhburnham would Hay with him, 

“ and that the other might go to the King;” which 
Mr, Afhburnham refilled to do. 

After feme time fpent in debate, in which he made 
many expreflions of his defire to do any fervice to his 
Majefty, they were contented that he fhould go with 
them ; and Alhburnham laid, “ he would condurt him 
“ to the place where the King was;” and fo, he com-Theyi Jr ins 
manding three or four feryants or foldiers to wait on a™ e TiI!g. 
him, they went together to Titchfield ; and, the other 
flaying below, Afhburnham went up to the King’s 
chamber. When he had acquainted him with all that 
had palled, and that Hammond was in the houfe, his 
Majefty broke out in a pafiionate exclamation, and 
laid, “ 0 , Jack, thou haft undone me 1 ” with which the 
other falling into a great paffion of weeping, offered to 
go down u and to kill Hammond : to which his Majefty 
WOuEf not confent; and, after fame paufing and de- 
1 + liberation, 
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liberation, fent for him up, and endeavoured to perfuatle 
hint to make the fame promife, which had before' been 
propofed: to which he made the lame anfwer he had 
done, but with many profellions of doing all the offices 
he could for his Majefty; and feemcd to believe that 
the army would do well for him. The King believed 
that there was now no poffible way to get from him, he 
having the command of the country, and cpuld call in 
Hammond what help he would; and fo went with him into the Iile 
Wlfht, and was lodged at Carilbrook-caftle, at licit 
with a H demonftration of refpeeft and duty. 

The ah. It never appeared afterwards that the King was mali- 
mon of this cioufly betrayed to this unhappy peregrination, by the 
whole imii- treachery and practice of thole he fruited ; and his Ma¬ 
jefty himielf never entertained the leaft jealoufy. or fuf- 
picion of it; yet the whole defign appeared to be fo 
weakly contrived, the not being hire of a Ihip, if the re- 
folution were fixed for embarking, which was never 
manifeft, the making choice of the Hie of Wight, and 
of Hammond to be milled, fince nothing fell out which 
was not to be reafonably forcleen and expected, and the 
bringing him to Titchfield, witlumt the permiliion of 
the King, if not directly contrary to it, l'eemed to be all 
fo far from a rational delign and conduct, that molt, 
men did believe there was treafon in the contrivance, or 
that his Majefty entrufted thofe who were grofsly im¬ 
pelled upon and deceived by his greateft enemies. Legg 
had had fo general a reputation of integrity, and fidelity 
to his niaftcr, that he never fell under the leaft imputa¬ 
tion or reproach with any man : he was a very punctual 
and fteady.oblerver of the orders he received, but no 
contriver of them; and though he had in truth a better 
judgment and underftanding than either of the.p.ther two, 
his modefty and diffidence of himielf never fuflered him 

to 
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to Contrive bold counfcls. Berkley was lefs known 
among thofe perfons of honour and quality who had 
followed the King, being in a very private Ration before 
the war, and his poll in it being in the fartheft corner 
of the kingdom, and not much 1'poken of till the end of 
it, when he was not beholden to reports; ambition and 
vanity were well known to be predominant in him, and 
that he had great confidence in himfelf, and did not de¬ 
light to converle with thofe who had not; but he never 
fell under any blemiih of difloyalty, and he took care 
to publifh that this enterprife of the King’s was fo to¬ 
tally without his privity, that he was required to attend 
on horieback at fuch an hour, and had not the lead in¬ 
timation of his Majdly’s purpofe what he intended to 
do. Another particular, which was acknowledged by 
Hammond, did him much credit, that when Hammond 
demanded that Alhburnham fhould remain with him 
vvhilfr the other went to the King, which Alhburnham 
refufed to do, Berkley did offer himfelf to remain with 
him whilll Alhburnham fhould attend hisMajefty; fo 
that the whole weight of the prejudice and reproach was 
call upon Afhbuniham; who was known to have fo 
great an intcrel’t in the affeflions of his Majefly, and 1 b 
great an influence upon his counfcls and rclblutions, 
that he could not he ignorant of any thing that moved 
him. 

The not having a Blip ready, if it were intended, was 
unexcufable; and the putting the King into Ham¬ 
mond’s hands without his leave, could never be wiped 
out. There were ionic who faid, that Alhburnham re- 
folved that the King fhould go to the Hie of Wight, 
before he left Hampton Court; and the Lord Langdale 
q|ten faid, “ that being in Mr. AfhburnhanTs chamber 
'll* that time, he had the curiofity, whilll the other 

“ vtent 
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“ went out of the room, to look upon a paper that lay 
“ upon the table ; in which was writ, that it would be 
“ beft for the King to withdraw from the army, where 
“ he was in fuch danger; and that the Ifle of Wight 
“ would be a good retreat, where Colonel Hammond 
“ commanded; who was a very honeft man.” And this 
was fome days before his Majefty removed. And then 
it was obferved, that Hammond himfelf left the army 
but two or three days before the King’s remove, and 
went to the Ifle of Wight at a feafon when there was no 
vifible occafion to draw him thither, and when the 
Agitators in the army were at higheft; and it was looked 
upon with the more wonder, becaufc Afhburnham was 
not afterwards called in queflion for being inftrumental 
in the King’s going away, but lived unquellioned long 
after in the light of the Parliament, and in converla- 
tion with fome of the officers of the army who had 
moll deceived him; and, which was more cenfured than 
all the reft, that after the murder of the King he com¬ 
pounded, as was reported, at an eai'y rate, and lived at 
cafe, and grew rich, for many years together without in¬ 
terruption. 

On the other hand, he preferved his reputation and 
credit with the moll eminent of the King’s party; and 
his remaining in England was upon the marriage of a 
lady by whom he had a great fortune, and many conve¬ 
niences ; which would have been feized by his leaving 
the kingdom; and he did fend over to the King, and 
had leave to ftay there; and fometimes fupplied the 
King with confiderable fums of money. Afterwards he 
was committed to the Tower by Cromwell, where he 
remained till his death; and the King was known to 
have had, to the laft, a clear opinion of his affedlion 
and integrity; and when King Charles the Second re¬ 
turned, 
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turned, r^oft of thofe of greateft reputation, as the Mar¬ 
quis of Hertford, and the Earl of Southampton, gave 
him a good teftimony; yet then, the old difcourfes 
were revived, and Major Huntington did affirm, “ that 
“ Mr. Affiburnham did intend the King fliould go to 

the Ifle of Wight, before he left Elampton Court.” 
Many who did not believe him to be corrupted, did ftill 
think that Cromwell and Ireton had overwitted him, and 
pcrfuaded him, upon great promifes, that it lhould 
prove for his Majefty’s benefit, and that they ffiould the 
fooner do his lxifinefs, that he ffiould withdraw from 
the army, and put himfelf into Hammond’s hands; for 
if in truth tranfportation had been thought of, it is 
hard to believe that a ffiip would not have been pro¬ 
vided. 

Sir John Berkley, who, ffiortly after the King’s being 
in the Hie of.Wight, had tranfported himfelf into 
France, and remained ftill with the Duke of York to 
the time of King Charles the Second’s return, and Mr. 
Affiburnham, who continued in England, and fo the 
more liable to reproach, had been fo folicitous to wipe 
off the afperfions which were caft upon them jointly, 
that they had it in care to preferve the reputation 
of a joint innocence; but whilft each endeavoured to 
clear himfelf, he obje&ed or imputed fomewhat to the 
other, that made him liable to juft cenfure; and, in 
this contention, their friends mentioned their feveral 
dilcourfes fo loudly, and fo paflionately for the credit 
and reputation of him whom they loved beft, that they 
contracted a very avowed animofity againft each other; 
infomuch as it was generally believed upon the King’s 
return, that they would, with fome fiercenefs, have ex- 
jsftulargtUvith each other in that way which angry men 
choofe to determine the right, or that both of them 

would 
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would have defired the King to have caufed the whole 
to be fo ftriftly examined, that the world might have 
difeerned, where tile faults or overfights had been, if no 
worfe could have been charged upon them : but they 
applied themfelves to neither of thofe expedients, and 
lived only as men who took no delight in each other's 
converfation, and who did not defirc to cherifh any fa¬ 
miliarity together. And the King, who was fatisfied 
that there had been no treafonable contrivance, (from 
which his father had abfolved them), did not think it fit, 
upon luch a fubjedl, to make ftridf inquilition into inad¬ 
vertencies, indiferetions, and prefumptions, which could 
not have been punifhed proportionally. 

It is true that they both writ apologies, or narrations 
of all that had palled in that affair, which they made 
not public, hut gave in writing to fuch of their friends 
in whofe opinions they moft defired to be abfolved, 
without any inclination that one fhouldfec what the other 
had writ; in which, though there were feveral reflec¬ 
tions upon each other, and differences in occurrences of 
lei's moment, there was nothing in either that feemed to 
doubt of the integrity of the other; nor any clear rela¬ 
tion of any probable inducement that prevailed with the 
King to undertake that journey. I have read both their 
relations, and conferred with both of them at large, to 
difeover in truth what the motives might be which led 
to fo fatal an end ; and, if I were obliged to deliver my 
own opinion, I fhould declare that neither of them were, 
in any degree, corrupted in their loyalty or affedfion to 
the King, or fuborned to gratify any perfons with a dif- 
fcrvice to their mailer. They were both of them great 
opiniators, yet irrefolute, and eafy to be fhaken by any 
thing they had not thought of before; and eteegdir.s’v 
undervalued each other’s undemanding; but, as it 

ufually 
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.ifually fells out in men of that kind of compofition 
tnd talent, they were both difpofed to communicate 
:nore freely with, and, confequently, to be advifed by 
tew acquaintance, and men .they had lately begun to 
know, than old friends, and fuch whole judgments they 
could not but efteem; who they had no mind lhould 
go fharers with them in the merit of any notable fer- 
tice which they thought themfelves able to bring to 
pat's. Then, in the whole managery of the King’s buli- 
nets, from the time that they came into the army, they 
never converted with the fame perfons; but governed 
themfelves by what they received from thole whole 
correipondcnce they had chofen. Afhburnham ftemed 
wholly to rely upon Cromwell and Ireton ; and rather 
upon what they faid to others than to himltlf. For 
befides outward civilities, which they both exercifed to¬ 
wards him more than to other men, they feldom held pri¬ 
vate difeourfe with him, perfuading him “ that it was 
“ better for both their ends, in refperit of the jealouly 
“ the Parliament had of them, that they lhould under- 
“ Hand each other’s mind, as to the tranfadlion of any 
“ particulars, from third perlons mutually entrufted bc- 
“ tween them, than from frequent confultations to- 
“ getlier;” and Sir Edward Ford, who had married 
Ireton’s lifter, but had been himfelf an officer in the 
King’s army from the beginning of the war, and a gen¬ 
tleman of good meaning, though not able to fathom 
the referved and dark deligns of his brother in law, was 
trailed to pal's between them, with fome other officers 
of the army, who had given Afhburnham realbn to be¬ 
lieve that they had honeft purpofes. 

Berkley had not found that refperil, from Cromwell 
and Ireton, that he ex periled ; at leaft dilcerned it to be 
grbtfer towards Alhbumham, than it was to him; which 

he 
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he thought evidence enough of a defeft of judgment in 
them; and therefore had applied bimfelf to others, who 
had 1 * not fo great names, but greater intereft, as he 
thought, in the foldiers. His chief confidence was. in 
Dr. Staines, who, though a Dollar in Phyfic, was 
Quarter Mailer General of the army; and one Watfon, 
who was Scout Mafter General of the army; both of 
the Council of War, both in good credit with Cromwell, 
and both notable fanatics, and profeffed enemies to the 
Scots and the Prelbyterians, and, no doubt, were both 
permitted and inftru<fted to carefs Sir John Berkley, 
and, by admiring his wifdom and conduct, to oblige 
him to depend on theirs; and diffimulation had fo 
great and l'upreme an influence on the hearts and fpirits 
of all thofe who were trailed and employed by Crom¬ 
well, that no man was fafe in their company, but he who 
refolved before, not to believe one word they laid. Thefe 
two perfons knew well how to humour Sir John Berkley, 
who believed them the more, becaufe they feemed very 
much to blame Ireton’s llubbornnefs towards the King, 
and to fear that he often prevailed upon Cromwell againil 
his own inclinations: they informed him of many par¬ 
ticulars which paffed in the Council of Officers, and 
fometimes of advice from Cromwell, that was clean con¬ 
trary to what the King received by Alhburnham as his 
opinion, and which was found afterwards to be true, 
(as it may be the other was too), which exceedingly 
confirmed Sir John in the good opinion he had of his 
two friends. They were the firft who pofitively adver- 
tifed the King by him, that Cromwell would never do him 
fervice; and the firft who feemed to apprehend that the 
King’s perfon was in danger, and that there was fome 
fecret defign upon his life. 

I do not believe that Sir John Berkley knew any > 
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thing of the King’s purpofe in his intended efcape, or 
whither he refolved to go, or, indeed, more of it than 
that lie refolved at fuch an hour, and in fuch a place, 
to take horfe, and was himfelf required to attend him ; 
nor do I, in truth, think that the King himfelf, when 
he took horfe, refolved whither to go. Some think he 
meant to go into the city ; others, that he intended for 
Jerl'ey; and that was the ground of the queftion to Mr. 
Alhburnham, “where is the Ihip ?” Certain it is that 
the King never thought of going to the Hie of Wight. 
I am not lure that Mr. Alhburnham, who had not y et 
given over all hope of the chief officers of the army, 
and believed the alterations, which had fallen out, pro¬ 
ceeded from the barbarity of the Agitators, and the le¬ 
velling party, had not the Ifle of Wight in his view 
from the beginning, that is, from the time his Majelty 
thought it neceffary to make an efcape from the army. 
It had been a difficult talk to go about to diffuade the 
King from an apprehenfion of his own fafety, when it 
was much more natural to fear an affaffination, than to 
apprehend any thing that they did afterwards do. Mr. 
Alhburnham had fo great a deteftation of the Scots, 
that he expected no good from their fraternity, the 
Prelbyterians of the city; and did really believe that if 
his Majefty Ihould put himfelf into their hands, as was 
advifed by many, with a purpofe that he Ihould be there 
concealed, till feme favourable conjuncture Ihould offer 
itfelf, (for nobody imagined that, upon his arrival there, 
die city would have declared for him, and have entered 
into a conteft with that army which had fo lately fub- 
dued them), the fecurity of fuch an efcape was not to 
be relied on, and very earneftly diffuaded his matter 
frgm entertaining the thought of it; and this opinion of 

his 
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his was univerfally known, and, as hath been faid be¬ 
fore, was an ingredient into the compofition of that ci¬ 
vility and kindnefs the officers of the army had for him. 
They did, to him, frequently lament the levelling fpirit 
tliat was gotten into the lbldiers, which they forefaw 
would in the future bs as inconvenient and mifchievous 
to thcmfelves, as it was, for the prefent, dangerous to 
the perfon of the King; which they 1'eemed wonder¬ 
fully to apprehend, and protefted “ that they knew not 
“ how to apply any remedy to it, whilft his Majefty w'as 
“ in the army ; but that they would quickly correct or 
“ fubdue it, if the King were at any diftance from 
“ themand it is not impoffible, that, in fuck dif- 
courfes, lomebody who was trufted by them, if not one 
of themfelves, might mention the Ille of Wight as a 
good place to retire to, and Colonel Hammond as a 
man of good intentions; the minutes of which difcourfe 
Mr. Afhburnhani might keep by him: for the Lord 
Langdale’s relation of luch a paper, which he himfelf 
faw, and read, cannot be thought by me to be a mere 
fidtion ; to which, betides that he was a perfon of uii- 
blemifhed honour and veracity, he had not any tempta¬ 
tion : yet Mr. Afhburnhani did conftantly deny that he 
ever faw any fucli paper, or had any thought of the Ifle 
of Wight when the King left Hampton Court, and he 
never gat e caufe, in the fublcquent aftions of his life, 
to have his fidelity fufpeiled. And it is probable, that 
Cromwell, who many years afterwards committed him 
to the Tower, and did-hate him, and defired to have 
taken his life, would have been glad to have blafted his 
reputation, by declaring that he had carried his mafter 
to the 1% of Wight, without his privity, upon his own 
prefumption; which, how well foever inte nded ^mqfc 

Rare' 
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have been looked upon by all men as fuch a tranfeen- 
dent crime, as muft have deprived him of all companion 
for the worft that could befall him. 

- The hidden unexpected withdrawing of the King 
made a great impreflion upon the minds of all men, 
every man fancying that his Majefty would do that 
which he wilhed he would do. The Prelbyterians ima¬ 
gined that he lay concealed in the city, (which they 
unreafonably thought he might eafily do), and would 
cxpeCt a proper conjuncture, upon a new rupture be¬ 
tween the Parliament and the army, and the many 
factions in the army, which every day appeared, to dif- 
cover himfelf. The Cavaliers hoped that he would tranf- 
port himfelf into the parts beyond the feas, and quietly 
attend there thofe alterations at home, which might 
probably in a fhort time invite his return. The army 
was not without, this apprehenfion, as imagining it the 
worft that could fall out to their purpofes. 

The Parliament, that is, that part of it that was de- The tyii*. 
voted to the army, was moft frighted with the imagina- tumour 
tion that the King was in the city, and would lurk therenw"or'ti« 
until fome confpiracy fliould be ripe, and all his party ^™|f d " raw _ 
fhould be prefent in London to fecond it; and therefore in s> aml 

1 where he 

they no fooner heard that he was gone from Hampton was. 
Court, than they paflfed an ordinance of both Houfes, 
by which they declared, “ that it fliould be confifcation 
“ of eftate, and lofs of life, to any man who prefumed to 
“ harbour and conceal the King’s perfon in his houfe, 

“ without revealing, and making it known to the Parlia- 
“ mentwhich, no doubt, would have terrified them 
all in fuch a manner, that if he had been in truth 
amongft them, he would quickly have been difeovered, 
and-, given-up. They caufed fome of the moft notori¬ 
ous Prelbyterians’ houfes to be fearched, as if they had 
von. hi. r. 1 . k been 
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been Cure he had been there ; and lent polls to all ports 
of the kingdom, “ that they might be Ihut, and no per- 
“ fon be fuffered to embark, left the King, in difguife, 
“ tranfport himfclf;” and a proclamation was ifliie'd 
out, “ for the banifhing all perfons who had ever borne 
“ arms for the King, out of London, or anyplace within 
“ twenty miles of itand all perfons of that kind, 
who, upon ftrift fearch, were found, were apprehended, 
and put into feveral prifons with all the circumftances of 
feverity and rigour. But all thefe doubts were quickly 
cleared, and within two days Cromwell informed the 
Houfe of Commons, “ that he had received letters from 
“ Colonel Hammond, of all the manner of the King’s 
“ coming to the Ille of Wight, and the company that 
“ came with him ; that he remained there in the caftle 
“ of Carifbrook, till the pleafure of' the Parliament 
“ ihould be known.” lie allured them, “ that Colonel 
“ Hammond was fo honeft a man, and fo much de- 
“ voted to their fervice, that they need have no jealoufy 
“ that he might be corrupted by any bodyand all 
this relation he made with fo unufual a gaiety, that all 
men concluded that the King was where he wifhed he 
Ihould be. 

And now the Parliament maintained no farther con- 
tefts with the army, but tamely fubmitted to whatfo- 
ever they propoled ; the Prelbyterians in both Houfes, 
and in the city, being in a terrible agony, that fome clofe 
correfpondences they had held with the King during his 
abode at Hampton Court, would be difeovered; and 
therefore would give no farther occafion of jealoufy 
by any contradictions, leaving it to their Clergy to 
keep the fire burning in the hearts of the people by 
their pulpit-inflammations; and they ftoutly-difeharm'd 
their truft. 


But 
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But Cromwell had more caufe to fear a fire in his 
own quarters, and that he had railed a fpirit in the 
army which would not eafily be quieted again. The 
Agitators, who were firll formed by him to oppofe the 
Parliament, and to refill: the deftrudlive doom of their 
dilbanding, and likewil'e to prevent any inconvenience, 
or mifchief, that might refult from the drowfy, dull 
Prelbyterian humour of Fairfax; who wifhed nothing 
that Cromwell did, and yet contributed to bring it all 
to pafs: thefe Agitators had hitherto tranferibed faith¬ 
fully all the copies he had given them, and offered fuch 
advices to the Parliament, and infilled upon fuch ex- 
poitulations and demands, as were necellary, whilft there 
was either any purpofe to treat with the King, or any 
reafon to flatter his party. But now the King was gone 
from the army, and in fuch a place as the army could 
have no recourfe to him, and that the Parliament was 
become of fo foft a temper, that the party of the army 
that was in it could make all neceffary impreffion upon 
them, he defined to reftrain the Agitators from that li¬ 
berty which they had fo long enjoyed, and to keep 
them within ftridler rules of obedience to their fuperiors, 
and to hinder their future meetings, and confultations 
concerning the fettling the government of the kingdom; 
which, he thought, ought now to be folely left to the 
Parliament; whofe authority, for the prefent, he thought 
bell to uphold, and by it to eftablifh all that was-to be 
done. But the Agitators would not be fo difmifled 
from State affairs, of which they had fo pleafant a 
relifh; nor be at the mercy of the Parliament, which 
they had fo much provoked; and therefore, when they 
were admitted no more to confultations with their offi¬ 
cers, they-continued their meetings without them; and 
thought there was as great need to reform their officers, 
k 2 as 
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as any part of the Church or State. They entered into 
new affiociations, and made many propofitions to their 
officers, and to the Parliament, to introduce an equality 
into all conditions, and a parity among all men; from' 
whence they had the appellation of Levellers ; which 
appeared a great party. They did not only meet againft 
the exprefs command of their officers, but drew very 
confiderable parties of the army to rendezvous, without 
the order or privity of their fuperiors; and there per- 
fuaded them to enter into fuch engagements, as would 
in a lhort time have diffolved the government of the 
army, and abfolved them from a dependence upon their 
general officers. The fuppreffion of this licence put 
Cromwell to the expcnce of all his cunning, dexterity, 
and courage ; fo that after he had cajoled the Parlia¬ 
ment, as if the prefervation of their authority had been 
all he cared for and took to heart, and fent fome falfe 
brothers to comply in the counfels of the confpirators, 
by that means having notice of their rendezvous, he 
was unexpectedly found with an ordinary guard at thofe 
meetings; and, with a marvellous vivacity, having aiked 
fome queftions of thofe whom he obferved molt aCtive, 
and receiving infolent anfwers, he knocked two or three 
of them in the head with his own hand, and then 
charged the reft with his troop ; and took fuch a num- 
tumult of 1 ber of them as he thought fit; whereof he prefently 
krs. U ' el ' caufed fome to be hanged, and fent others to London to 
a more formal trial. By two or three fuch encounters,- 
for the obftinacy continued long, he totally fubdued that 
fpirit in the army, though it continued and increafed very 
much in the kingdom ; and if it had not been encoun¬ 
tered at that time with that rough and brilk temper of 
Cromwell, it would prefently have produced alPimagina*. 
ble confufion in the Parliament, army, and kingdom. 

All 
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All oppofition being thus fuppreffed, and quieted, 
and •Cromwell needing no other affiftance to the carry¬ 
ing on his defigns, than the prefent temper and inclina¬ 
tion of the Parliament, they fent a meflage to the King, 
briefly propofing to him, “that he would forthwith grant The ! ’,riu- 
“ his royal aflent to four A6ts of Parliament; which a mefbgeto 
“ they then fent to him.” By one of tliem, he was to Jills u!"r'° 
confefs the war to have been raifed by him againft the Ads 
Parliament; and fo that he was guilty of all the blood 
that had been fpilt. By another, he was totally to dif- 
folve the government of the Church by Bifhops, and 
to grant all the lands belonging to the Church to i’uch 
ufes as they propofed ; leaving the fettling a future go¬ 
vernment in the place thereof to farther time and coun- 
fels. By a third, he was to grant, and fettle the militia 
in the manner and in the perfons propofed, referring not 
fo much power in himfelf as any fubjedt was capable of. 

In the laft place, he was in eftedt to facrifice all thole, 
who had ferved or adhered to him, to the mercy of the 
Parliament. 

Tlie perfons, who were fent with thefe four bills, had 
liberty given to expedl the King's anfwer only four days, 
and were then required to return to the Parliament.* 

With the commiilioners of Parliament tlieie came like- 
wife the commiffioncrs of Scotland, who, after the four 
bills were delivered, and read to the King, the very next 
day, deflred an audience ; and, with much formality and 
confidence, delivered a declaration, and proteftation on 
the behalf of the kingdom of Scotland againft thofe bills 
and propofitions, They faid, “ they were fo prejudicial Thy™. 
“ to religion, the crown, and the union and mtereft ofot Scotland 
“ the kingdoms, and fo far different from the formerX,‘‘„r n ' 
“ proceedings and engagements between the two king- 
“ doms, that they could not concur therein; and there- 
k 3 “ fore. 
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“ fore, in the name of the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
“ did declare their diffent.” The King had received 
advertifement, that as foon as he ihould refufe to con- 
fent to the bills, he Ihould prefently be made a clofe 
prifoner, and all his fervants fhould be removed from 
him; upon which, and becaufe the commilhoners had no 
power to treat with him, but were only to receive his 
pofitive anfwer, he refolved that his anfwer Ihould not 
be known till it was delivered to the Parliament; and 
that, in the mean time, he would endeavour to make 
his efcape, before new orders could be fent from Weft- 
minfter: fo when the commiffioners came to receive 
his anfwer, he gave it to them fealed. The Earl of 
Denbigh, who was the chief of the commilhoners, and 
a perfori very ungracious to the King, told him, “ that 
“ though they had no authority to treat with him, or to do 
“ any thing but to receive his anfwer, yet they were not 
“ to be looked upon as common meffengers, and to carry 
“ back an anfwer that they had not feen and, upon 
the matter, refufed to receive it; and faid, “they would 
“ return without any, except they might fee what they 
“ carried.” 

His Majelty conceived that theif return without his 
anfwer would be attended with the worft confequences; 
and therefore he told them, “ that he had fome rcafon 
“ for having offered to deliver it to them in that man- 
“ ner; but if they would give him their words, that 
“ the communicating it to them fhould be attended with 
“ no prejudice to him, he would open it, and caufe it to 
“ be read;” which they readily undertook, (as in truth 
they knew no reafon to fufpeft it), and thereupon he 
opened it, and gave it one to read. The anfwer was, 
“ that his Majefty had always thought it a matter of 

great difficulty to comply in fuch a manner with all 

“ engaged 
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“ engaged interefts, that a firm and lafting peace might 
“ enftte ; in which opinion he was now confirmed, iince 
“ the commiffioners for Scotland do folemnly proteft 
“ againft the feveral bills and propofitions, which the 
“ two Houles of Parliament had prefented to him for 
“ his affent; fo that it was not poflible for him to 
“ give fuch an anfwer as might be the foundation of a 
“ hopeful peace.” He gave them many imanfiverable 
reafons, “ why he could not pafs the four bills as they 
“ were offered to him ; which did not only diveft him 
“ of all fovereignty, and leave him without any pofiibi- 
“ lity of recovering it to him or his fucceffors, but 
“ opened a door for all intolerable oppreffions upon his 
“ fubjedfs, he granting fuch an arbitrary and illimited 
“ power to the two Houfes.” He told them, “ that nei- 
“ ther the defire of being freed from that tedious and irk- 
“ fome condition of life, which he had 1b long fuffered, 

“ nor the apprehenfion of any thing that might befall 
“ him, fhould ever prevail with him to confent to any 
“ one adf, till the conditions of the whole peace fhould 
“ be concluded; and then that he would be ready to give 
“ all juft and reafonable fatisfablion, in all particulars; 

“ and for the adjufting of all this, he knew no svny 
“ but a perfonal treaty, (and therefore very earneftly 
“ defired the two Houfes to confent to it), to be either 
“ at London, or any other place they would rather 
“ choofe.” As foon as this anfwer, or to the fame ef¬ 
fect, was read, he delivered it to the commiffioners; 
who no fooner received it than they tiffed his hand, and 
departed for Weftminfter. 

The commiffioners were no fooner gone than Ham- 
mond caufed all the King’s fervants, who till then had n.obi ic- 
all liberty to be with him, to be immediately put out of £“5" ou 
the caftle; and forbid any of them to repair thither any 

K4 more; 1 "" 1 - 
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more; and appointed. a ftrong guard to reftrain any 
body from going to the King, if they fhould endeavour 
it. This exceedingly troubled and furprifed him, being 
an abfolute difappointment of all the hope he had left. 
He told Hammond, “ that it was not fuitable to his en- 
“ gagement, and that it did not become a man of ho- 
“ nour or honefty to treat him fo, who had fo freely put 
“ himfelf into his hands. He alked him, whether the 
“ commiffioners were acquainted with his 1 purpofe to 
“ proceed in this manner ?" To which he anfwcred, 
“ that they were not; but that he had an order from 
“ the Parliament to do as he had done; and that he 
“ faw plainly by his anfwer to the propofitions, that he 
“ adled by other counfels than flood with the good of 
“ the kingdom.” 

This infolent and imperious proceeding put the 
ifland (which was generally inhabited by a people always 
well affedted to the Crown) into a high mutiny. They 
faid, “they would not endure to fee their King fo ufed, 
“ and made a prifoner.” There was at that time there 
one Captain Burly, who was of a good family in the 
ifland. He had been a captain of one of the King’s 
Chips, and was put out of his command when the fleet 
lebelled againft the King ; and then he put himfelf into 
the King’s army, where he continued an officer of good 
account to the end of the war, and was in one of the 
King’s armies General of the ordnance. When the war 
was at an end, he repaired into his own country, the Ifle 
of Wight; where many of his family ftill lived in good 
reputation. This gentleman chanced to be at Newport, 
the chief town in the ifland, when the King was thus 
treated, and when the people feemed generally to refent 
it with fo much indignation; and was fo much trans¬ 
ported with the fame fury, being a man of mOre courage 

than 
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than of prudence and circumfpeftion, that he caufed a Thereupon 
drum- to be prefently beaten, and put himfelf at the Buriy 
head of the people who flocked together, and cried 
“ for God, the King, and tire people;” and faid, “ he 
“ would lead them to the caftle, and refeue the Kine ,u l >i ,rdfa i. 

_ . . . ° condemn- 

“from his captivity. The attempt was prefentlyed,and 
difeerned to be irrational and impoffible; and by cut 
the great diligence and activity of the King’s fervants, 
who had been put out of the caftle, the people were 
quieted, and all men reforted to their own houfes; but 
the poor gentleman paid dear for his ill advifed and 
precipitate loyalty. For Hammond caufed him pre¬ 
fently to be made prifoner; and the Parliament, with¬ 
out delay, fent down a commiflion of Oyer and Termi¬ 
ner ; in which an infamous Judge, Wild, whom they 
had made Chief Baron of the Exchequer for fuch fer- 
vices, prefided who caufed poor Burly to be, with all 
formality, indifted of high treafon for levying war 
againft the King, and engaging the kingdom in a new 
war; of which the jury they had brought together, 
found him guilty; upon which their Judge condemned 
him, and the honeft man was forthwith hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, with all the cireumftances of barbarity 
and cruelty; which ftruck a wonderful terror into all 
men, this being the firft precedent of their having 
brought any man to a formal legal trial by the law tu 
deprive him of his life, and make him guilty of high 
treafon for adhering to the King; and it made a deeper 
impreflion upon the hearts of all men, than all the cru¬ 
elties they had yet exercifed by their courts of war; 
whkh 5> though they took away the lives of many inno¬ 
cent men, left their eftates to their wives and children : 
but when they faw now, that they might be condemned of 
high treafon before a fworn Judge of the law for ferving 

the 
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the King, by which their eftates would be likewife con- 
fifcated, they thouglit they Ihould be juftified i£ .they 
kept their hearts entire, without being involved by their 
actions in a capital tranfgreffion. 

How the Upon the receipt of the King’s anfwer, there appeared 
fwi-r is re- a new 1 'pirit and temper in the Houle of Commons ; 
the tarki- hitherto, no man had mentioned the King’s perfon with- 
Cromwcirl out duty an d re fp e( ftj and only lamented “ that he was 
(pecoh of « milled by evil and wicked counfellors ; who being re- 

the King J . ° 

tiiereupon. “ moved from him, he might by the advice of his Par- 
“ liament govern well enough.” But now, upon the 
refufal to pafs thefe bills, every man’s mouth was open¬ 
ed againft him with the utmoft faucinefs and licence; 
each man ftriving to exceed the other in the impudence 
and bitternefs of his invetftive. Cromwell declared, 
“ that the King was a man of great parts, and great un- 
“ derftanding,” (faculties they had liitherto endeavoured 
to have him thought to be without), “ but that he was 
“ lb great a dilfembler, and fo falfe a man, that he was 
“ not to be trufted.” And thereupon repeated many 
particulars, whilft he was in the army, that his Majefty 
wifhed that fuch and fuch things might be clone, which 
being done to gratify him, he was difpleafed, and conir 
plained of it: “ That whilft he profefled with all fo- 
“ lemnity that he referred himfelf wholly to the Parlia- 
“ ment, and depended only upon their wifdom and 
“ counfel for the fettlement and compofing the diftrac- 
“ tions of the kingdom, he had, at the fame time, fe- 
“ cret treaties with the Scottifh commiffioners, how he 
“ might embroil the nation in a new war, and deftroy 
“ the Parliament.” He concluded, “ that they might 
“ no farther trouble themfelves with fending mefiages 
“ to him, or farther propofitions, but that they might 
“ enter upon thole counfcls which were neceftary to- 

“ wards 
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" wards the fettlement of the kingdom, without having 
“ farther recourfe to the King.” Thofe of his party fe- 
conded this advice witl^new reproaches upon the perfon 
of the King, charging him with fuch abominable ac¬ 
tions, as had been never heard of, and could be only 
fuggefted from the malice of their own hearts; whilft 
men who had any modefty, and abhorred that way of 
proceeding, Rood amazed and confounded at the man¬ 
ner and prefumption of it, and without courage to give 
any notable oppofition to their rage. So that, after fe- 
veral days lpent in paffionate debates to this purpofc, 
they voted, “ that they would make no more addrdresvotcofno 
“ to the King, but proceed towards fettling the govern- 
“ ment, and providing for the peace of the kingdom, K " IS ’ 
“ in fuch manner as they fhould judge heft for the be- 
“ nefit and liberty of the fubjedt and a committee was 
appointed to prepare a declaration to inform and fatisfy 
the people of this their refolution, and the grounds there¬ 
of, and to allure them, “ that they had lawful authority 
“ to proceed in this manner.” In the mean time, the 
King, who had, from the time of his coming to the Ifle 
of Wight, enjoyed the liberty of taking the air, and re- 
frelhing himfelf throughout the ifland, and was attended 
by fuch fervants as he had appointed, or fent for, to come 
thither to him, to the time that he had refufed to pafs 
thofe bills, from thenceforth was no more fuftered to go 
out of the caftle beyond a little ill garden that belonged 
to it. And now, after this vote of the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, that there fhould be no more addreffes made to 
him, all his fervants being removed, a few new men, for 
the moft part, unknown to his Majefty, were deputed 
to be about his perfon to perform all thofe offices 
which they believed might be requifite, and of whofe 
fidelity to themfelves they were as well allured, as that 

they 
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they were without any reverence or affedlion for the 
King. 

It is very true, that within ftyr days after the King’s 
withdrawing from Hampton Court, and after it was 
known that he was in the Ifle of Wight, there was a 
A meeting meeting of the general officers of the army at Wind- 
well and for, where Cromwell and Ireton were prefent, to confult 
at Wmd- what ffiould be now done with the King. For, though 
theydefign Cromwell was weary of the Agitators, and" refolved to 
deftru'ttfon Break their meetings, and though the Parliament con¬ 
curred in all he defired, yet his entire confidence was in 
the officers of the army; who were they who fwayed 
the Parliament, and the army itfelf, to bring what he 
intended to pafs. At this conference, the preliminaries 
whereof were always failings and prayers, made at the 
very council by Cromwell or Ireton, or fome other in- 
fpired perfon, as moil of the officers were, it was re¬ 
folved, “ that the King ihould be profecuted for his life 
“ as a criminal perfon of which his Majefty was ad- 
vertifed fpeedily by Watfon, Quarter Mafter General of 
the army; who was prefent; and had pretended, from 
the firft coming of the King to the army, to have a de¬ 
fire to ferve him, and defired to be now thought to re¬ 
tain it; but the refolufion was a great fecret, of which 
the Parliament had not the leaft intimation or jealoufy ; 
but was, as it had been, to be cozened by degrees to do 
what they never intended. Nor was his Majefty eafily 
perfuaded to give credit to the information; but though 
he expected, and thought it very probable, that they 
would murder him, he did not believe they would at¬ 
tempt it with that formality, or let the people know 
their intentions. The great approach they made to¬ 
wards it, was, their declaration, “ that they would make 
“ no more addreffes to the King,” that By an inter¬ 
regnum 
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rcgnum they might feel the pulfe of the people, and 
difcover how they would fubmit to another form'of 
government; and yet all writs, and procefs of juftice, 
and all commiffions, ftill ifliied in the King’s name 
without his confent or privity ; and little other change 
or alteration, but that what was before done by the 
King himfelf, and by his immediate order, was now 
performed by the Parliament; and, inftead of Adis of 
Parliament, they made Ordinances of the two Houfes 
to ferve all their occafions; which found the fame obe¬ 
dience from the people. 

This declaration of no more addrefles contained a The rote ot 
charge againft the King of whatfoever had been done™ e ^ e ” r fe. d ' 
amifs from the beginning of his government, or before, 
not without a diredt infinuation, as if “ he had con- 
“ fpired with the Duke of Buckingham againft the 
“ life of his father; the prejudice he had brought upon 
“ the Proteftant religion in foreign parts, by lending his 
“ fhips to the King of France, who employed them 
“ againft Rochelle:” they renewed the remembrance and. 
reproach of all thofe grievances which had been men¬ 
tioned in their firft remonftrance of the ftate of the 
kingdom, and repeated all the calumnies which had 
been contained in all their declarations before and after* 
the war; which had been all fo fully anfwered by his 
Majefty, that the w'orld was convinced of their rebel¬ 
lion and treafon: they charged him with being “ the 
“ caufe of all the blood that had been fpilt, by his hav- 
“ ing made a war upon his Parliament, and rejecting ail 
“ overtures of peace which had been made to him; and 
“ in regard of all thefe things, they refolved to make no 
“ more addrefs to him, but, by their own authority, to 
“ provide for the peace and welfare of the kingdom.” 

' This declaration found much oppofition in the Houfe 
*' of 
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of Commons, in refpedt of the particular reproaches 
they had now call: upon the perfon of the King, which 
they had heretofore, in their own publifhed declarations 
to the people, charged upon the evil counfellors, and 
perfons about him; and fome perfons had been fen- 
tenced, and condemned, for thofe very crimes which 
they now accufed his Majefty of. But there was much 
more exception to their condufion from thofe premifes, 
that therefore they would addrefs themfelves no more 
Mr.May- to him ; and John Maynard, a member of the Houfe, 
fumcm" an( l a lawyer of great eminence, who had too much 
complied and concurred with their irregular and unjuft 
proceedings, after he had with great vehemence op- 
pofed and contradkfted tire mod odious parts of their 
declaration, told them plainly, “ that by this refolution 
“ of making no more addrefl'es to the King, they did, 
“ as far as in them lay, dillblve the Parliament; and 
“ that, front the time of that determination, he knew 
“ not with what fecurity, in point of law, they could 
“ meet together, or any man join with them in their 
“ counlels: that it was of the eiPence of Parliament, 
“ that they fhould upon all occafions repair to the 
“ King; and that his Majefty’s refufal at any time to 
“ receive their petitions, or to admit their addrefl'es, had 
“ been always held the higheft breach of their privilege, 
" becaufe it tended to their diffolution without diflolv- 
“ ing them ; and therefore if they fhould now, on their 
“ parts, determine that they would receive no more 
“ mefiages from him, (which was likewife a part of 
“ their declaration), nor make any more addrefs to him, 
“ they did, upon the matter, declare that they were no 
longer a Parliament: and then, how could the people 
“ look upon them as fuch ?” This argumentation being 
boldly prefled by a man of that learning and authority, 

who 
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who had very feldom not been believed, made a great 
impreffion upon all men who had not proftituted them- 
fclves to Cromwell and his party. But the other fide 
meant not to maintain their refolution by difcourfes, 
well knowing where their ftrength lay; and fo ftill called 
for the queftion; which was carried by a plurality of 
voices, as they forefaw it would; very many perfons 
who abhorred the determination, not having courage to 
provoke the powerful men by owning their diffent; 
others fatisfying themfelves with the refolution to with¬ 
draw themfelves, and to bear no farther part in the 
counfels; which Maynard himfelf did, and came no 
more to the Houfe in very many months, nor till there 
feemed to be fuclt an alteration in the minds of men, 
that there would be a reverfal of that monltrous deter¬ 
mination ; and' many others did the fame. 

When this, declaration was thus palled the Com¬ 
mons, and by them fent to the Houfe of Peers for their 
concurrence, the manner or the matter was of that im¬ 
portance as to need much debate; but, with as little 
formality as was pofftble, it had the concurrence of that 
Houfe, and was immediately printed and publifhed, 
and new orders fent to the Ifle of Wight, for the more 
thrift looking to and guarding the King, that he might 
not efcape. 

The publifliing this declaration wrought very differ¬ 
ent effefts in the minds of the people, from what they 
expefted it would produce; and it appeared to be fo 
publickly detefted, that many who had ferved the Par¬ 
liament in feveral unwarrantable employments and com- 
miffions, from the beginning of the war, in the city and 
in the country, withdrew themfelves from the fervice of 
the Parliament; and much inveighed againft it, for de¬ 
clining all the principles upon which they had engaged 

them. 
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them. Many private perfons took upon-them to pub- 
lifti anfwers to that declaration, that, the King himfelf 
being under fo ftrift a reftraint that he could make no 
anfwer, the people might not be poilbned with the be¬ 
lief of it. And the feveral anfwers of this kind wrought 
very much upon the people, who opened their mouths 
very loud againft the Parliament and the army; and 
the clamour was increafed by the increafe of taxes and 
impofnions, which- were raifed by new Ordinances of 
Parliament upon the kingdom ; and though they were 
fo entirely poileffed of the whole kingdom, and the 
forces and garrifons thereof, that they had no enemy to 
fear or apprehend, yet they difbanded no • part of their 
army ; and notwithstanding they raifed incredible fums 
of money, upon the fale of the Church and the Crown 
lands; for which they found purchafers enough amongft 
their own part}' in the city, army, and • country, and 
upon compofition with Delinquents, and the fale of their 
lands who refufed, or could not be admitted, to com¬ 
pound, (which few refufed to do who could be ad¬ 
mitted, in regard that their eftates were all under fe- 
queftration, and the rents thereof paid to the Parlia¬ 
ment, fo that till they compounded they had nothing 
to fupport themfelves, whereby they were driven into ex¬ 
treme wants and neceffities, and were compelled to make 
their compofitions, at how unreafonable rates foever, 
that they might thereby be enabled to fell fome part, 
to preferve the reft, and their houfes from being pulled 
down, and their woods from being wafted or fpoiled); 
notwithftanding all thefe vaft receipts, which they ever 
pretended fhould eafe the people of their burden, and 
ihould fuffice to pay the army their expences at fea and 
land, their debts were fo great, that they raifed the pub¬ 
lic taxes; and, befides all cuftoms and excife, they 

levied 
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levied a monthly contribution of above a hundred thou- 
fand'pounds by a land tax throughout the kingdom; 
which was more than had been ever done before, and it 
being at a time when they had no enemy who contended 
with them, was an evidence that it would have no end, 
and that the army was ftill to be kept up, to make good 
the refolution they had taken, to have no more to do 
with the King; and that made the refolution generally 
the more odious. All this grew the more infupporta- 
ble, by reafon that, upon the publifhing this laft mon- 
ftrous declaration, moft of thofe pcrfons of condition, 
who, as hath been faid before, had been feduced to do 
them fervice throughout the kingdom, declined to ap¬ 
pear longer in fo deteftable an employment; and now a 
more inferior fort of the common people fucceeded in 
thofe employments, who thereby exercifed fo great info- 
lence over thofe w 7 ho were in quality above them, and 
who always had a power over them, that it was very 
grievous; and for this, let the circumftances be what 
they would, no redrefs could be ever obtained, all diftinc- 
rion of quality being renounced. They who were not 
above the condition of ordinary inferior conftables, fix 
or feven years before, were now the juftices of peace, 
and fequeflrators, and commiffioners; who executed 
the commands of the Parliament, in all the counties of 
the kingdom, with fuch rigour and tyranny, as was na¬ 
tural for fuch perfons to ufe over and towards thofe 
upon whom they had formerly looked at fuch a dif- . 
tance. But let their fufferings be never fo great, and 
the murmur and difeontent never fo general, there was 
no fhadow of hope by which they might difeern any 
poftible relief: fo that they who had ftruggled as long 
as they were, able, fubmitted patiently to the yoke, with 
the more fatisfa&ion, in that they faw many of thofe 
vol. tii. p.i. t who 
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who had been the principal contrivers, of all the mif- 
chiefs to fatisfy their own ambition, and that they might 
govern others, reduced to almoft as ill a condition as 
themfelves, at leafi: to as little power, and authority, 
and fecurity; whilft the whole government of the na¬ 
tion remained, upon the matter, wholly in their, hands 
who in the beginning of the Parliament were fcarce ever 
heard of, or their names known but in the places where 
they inhabited. 

The King being in this melancholic neglected con¬ 
dition, and the kingdom poffefied by the new rulers, 
without control, in the new method of government, 
where every' tiling was done, and fubmitted to, which 
they propounded, they yet found that there was no 
foundation laid for their peace, and'future fecurity; that 
belides the general difeontent of the nation, which for 
the prefent they did not fear, they w r ere to expeft 
new troubles from Ireland, and from Scotland; which 
w'ould, in the progrefs, have an influence upon Eng¬ 
land. 

The affair-. In Ireland, (which they had totally neglcdecl from 

ef Ireland, t j me 0 y t [ le fliflcrences and contefts between the 
Parliament and the army, and from the King’s being in 
the army), though they were poffefied of Dublin, and, 
upon the matter, of the whole province of Munfter, by 
the aftivity of the Lord Inchiquin, and the Lord Brog- 
hill; yet the Irifli rebels had very great forces, which 
covered all the other parts of the kingdom. But they 
had no kind of fears of the Irilh, whom they van- 
quifhed as often as they faw, and never declined fight¬ 
ing upon any inequality of numbers: they had an appre- 
henfton of another enemy. The Marquis of Ormond 
had often attended the King at Hampton Court, and 
had great refort to him, whilft he flayed in London, by 

all 
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all thofe who had ferved the King, and not lefs by thofe 
who- were known to be unfatisfied with the proceedings 
both of the Parliament and the army; and by the 
Scottilh commiffioners, who had frequently private 
meetings with him; infomuch as the officers of the 
army, who gave the firft motion to all extravagant aifts 
ol power, had refolved to have apprehended and im- 
prifoned him, as a man worthy of their fear, though 
they had nothing to charge him with ; and by his arti¬ 
cles, he had liberty to flay fix months where he would 
in England, (which time was little more than half ex¬ 
pired), and then he might tranfport himfelf into what 
part he defired beyond the feas. The Marquis had no¬ 
tice of this their purpofe; and having conferred with 
his Majefty as much as was neceffary, upon a reafonable 
forelight of what was like to fall out, fhortly after, or 
about the time that the King left Hampton Court, he 
in difguife, and without being attended by more than The Map- 
one fervant, rid into Suffex; and, in an obfeure and un- mond trank 
guarded port or harbour, put himfelf on board a lhallop, SToutTf' 
which fafely tranfported him into Normandy; from 
whence he waited upon the Queen, and the Princef of 
Wales, at Paris; to whom he could not but be very 
welcome. 

At the fame time, there were commiffioners arrived 
from Ireland from the confederate Roman Catholics; 
who, after .they had driven the King’s authority from 
them, quickly found they needed it for their own pre- 
fervation. The faftions grew fo great amonglf the Irifh 
themfelves, and the Pope’s Nuncio exercifed his autho¬ 
rity with fo great tyranny and infolence, tliat all were 
weary of him ; and found that the Parliament, as loop 
as they fhould fend -more forces over, would eafily/by 
realon of their divifions, induce them into great ftraits 

and 
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and neceffities. They therefore fent commiffioners to 
the Queen and Prince to defire, “ that, by their favour, 
“ they might have the King’s authority again among 
,c them to which they promifed, for the future, a 
ready obedience, with many acknowledgments of their 
former mifcarriage and ill behaviour. It is very true 
that the Marquis of Antrim, who was one of the com¬ 
miffioners, and was always infeparable from the highefi 
ambition, (though without any qualifications for any 
great truft), had entertained the hope, that by the Queen’s 
favour, who had too good an opinion of him, the go¬ 
vernment of Ireland fhould be committed to him, and 
his conduft; which none of the other commiffioners 
thought of, nor had their eyes fixed on any man but 
the Marquis of Ormond, in whom the King’s autho¬ 
rity was vefted; for he remained ftill Lieutenant of 
Ireland by the King’s commiffion; and they had reafon 
to believe that all the Engliffi Proteftants, who had for¬ 
merly lived under his government, (without a conjunc¬ 
tion with whom, they well forefaw the Irilh would not 
be able to defend or preferve themfelves), would return 
to'the fame obedience, as foon as he fhould return to 
revive it. The Queen and the Prince thought not of 
trailing any other in that moft hazardous and difficult 
employment, and fo referred the commiffioners to make 
all their overtures and propofitions to him; who knew 
well enough, what they would not do if they could, and 
what they could not do if they had a mind to it; and 
how devoted foever he was to the King’s fervice, nothing 
propofed or undertaken by them, could have been the 
leaft inducement to him to engage himfelf, and to de¬ 
pend upon their fidelity. But there were three things, 
which with the great and entire zeal for the King’s fer¬ 
ine, to which he had ded ica t e d himfelf, made him be* 

lieve 
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lieve that he might with fome fuccefs appear again in 
that kingdom, in this conjuncture ; and that his fo do¬ 
ing might have a good effeCt upon the temper of 
England towards the mending his Majefty’s condition 
there. 

Firft, the Cardinal Mazarine (who then abfolutely Th ' r « f °"« 
governed France) teemed xery earneftly to advife it, andtheMarqu.s 
promiled to fupply him with a good fum of money, and 
ftore of arms and ammunition to carry with him; 1 ™' 
which he knew very well how to difpofe of there. Se¬ 
condly, he was privy to the Scottifh engagement, and 
to a relolution of many perfons of great honour in 
England, to appear in arms at the fame time; which 
was defigned for the fummer following; whereby the 
Parliament, and army, which were like to have new di- 
vifions amongft themfelves, would not be able to fend 
any coniiderable fupplies into Ireland; without which, 
their power there was not like to be formidable. Third¬ 
ly, which was a greater encouragement than the other 
two, he had, during his abode in England, held a clofe 
correfpondence with the Lord Inchiquin, President- of 
the province of Munfter in Ireland, who had the full 
power of command of all the Englifh army there ;* 
which was a better body of men than the Parliament 
had in any other part of that kingdom. That lord 
was weary of his mafters, and did not think the fer- 
vice he had done the Parliament (which indeed had 
been very great, and without which it is very proba¬ 
ble that whole kingdom had been united to his M4- 
jeify's fervice) well requited; and did really and hear¬ 
tily abhor the proceedings of the Parliament, and army, 
towards the King; and did therefore relblye to redeem 
what he had formerly done amifs, with expofing all he’ 

had 
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had'for his Majefty’s restoration; and had frankly pro- 
mifed the Marquis to receive him into Munfter, as the 
King’s Lieutenant of that kingdom; and that that whole 
province, and army, fhould pay him all obedience ; and 
that againft the time he fhould be fure of his prefence, 
he would make a ceflation with the Irifh in order to 
a firm conjunction of that whole kingdom for the 
King. After the Marquis came into France, he re¬ 
ceived ftill letters from that lord to haften his journey 
thither. 

Thefe were the motives which difpofed the Marquis 
to comply with the Queen’s and the Prince’s command 
to prepare himfelf for that expedition; and fo he con¬ 
certed all things with the Irifh commiflioners; who re¬ 
turned into their country, with promifes to dilpofe 
their General Aflembly to confent to tliofe conditions as 
might not bring a greater prejudice to the King, than 
any conjundtion with them could be of advantage. 

The Parliament had too many fpies and agents at 
Paris, not to be informed of whatfoever was whifpered 
there; but whether they undervalued any conjundtion 
frith the Irifh, (for of the Lord Inchiquin they had no 
■ fufpicion), or were confident of the Cardinal’s kindnefs, 
that he would not advance any defign againft them, 
they were not fo apprehenftve of trouble from Ireland as 
they were of their brethren from Scotland; where they 
heard of great preparations, and of a purpofe to call a 
Parliament, and to raife an army; which, they believed, 
would find too many friends in England, the Prefbyte- 
rian party holding up their heads again, both in the Par¬ 
liament, and the city. Befid^s, they knew that fome 
perfons of quality and intereft, who had ferved the King 
in pood command in the late war, were gone into Scot¬ 
land, 
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land, and well received there; which, they thought, 
would draw the King’s party together upon the firft ap¬ 
pearance. 

After the King had been fo infamoufly delivered up 
to the Parliament by the Scots at Newcaftle, and as foon 
as the army had pofiefied themfelves of him, that nation 
was in terrible apprehenfion that the officers of the 
army would have made their peace, and eftablifhed 
their own greatnefs by reftoring the King to his juft 
rights, of which they had fo foully deprived him ; and 
then the confidence of their guilt made them prefume, 
what their lot muft be; and therefore, the fame com- 
miifioners who had been joined with the committee of 
Parliament in all the tranfadions, made hafte to Weft- 
minfter again to their old feats, to keep their intereft; 
which was great in all the Prelbyterian party, both of 
Parliament and city; for there remained ftill the fame 
profeffion of maintaining the ftrid union between the 
two kingdoms, and that all tranfadions ftiould be by 
joint counfels. And as foon as the King appeared with 
fume fhew of liberty, and his own fervants had leave to 
attend him, no men appeared with more confidence 
than the Scottifh commiffioners; the Earl of Lowden, 
the Earl of Lautherdale, and the reft; as if they had 
been the men who had contrived his reftoration: no 
men in fo frequent whifpers with the King; and they 
found fome way to get themfelves fo much believed by 
the Queen, with whom they held a diligent correfpon- 
clence, that her Majefty very earneftly perfuaded the 
King “ to truft them, as the only perfons who had 
“ power and credit to do him fervice, and to redeem 
“ liim from the captivity he was in.” Duke Hamilton, 
who had been fent prifoner by the King fc the caftle of 
Pendcnnis, and had been,delivered from thence by the 
? 4 army, 
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army, when that place was taken in the end of the war, 
had enjoyed his liberty at London, and in his own houfe 
at Chellea, as long as he thought fit, 'that is, near as 
long as the King was with the Scottifh army and at 
Newcaftle; and lome time before his Majefty was de¬ 
livered up to the Parliament commillioners, he went 

DutcHa- into Scotland to his own houfe at Hamilton; looked 

milton goes . . 

imo scot- upon by that nation as one who had unjultly lufFered 
under the King’s jealoufy and difpleafure, and who re¬ 
mained ftill very faithful to him ; and during the time 
that he remained in and about London, he found means 
to converfe with many of the King’s party, and made 
great profeffions that he would do the King a very fignal 
fervice, which he defired them to allure his Majelty of; 
and feemed exceedingly troubled and afhamed at his 
countrymen’s giving up the King. His having no 
Ihare in that infamy made him the more trailed in 
England, and to be received with the more refpeft in 
Scotland by all thofe who abhorred that tranfaflion. 

The commillioners who attended his Majefty made 
great apologies for what had been done, imputingit wholly 
to the “ malice and power of the Marquis of Argyle, and 
“ to his credit and -authority in the council and in the 
“ army; fo that nothing could be done which was defired 
“ by honeft men; but that now Duke Hamilton was 
“ amongft them, who they knew was moll devoted to his 
“ Majelly, they Ihould be able to overpower Argyle; 
“ and the proceedings of the army and the Parliament 
“ were fo foul, and fo contrary to their public faitfi, 
“ that they were confident that all Scotland would rife 
“ as one man for his Majefty’s defence and vindication; 
“ and they vjgere well allured, there would fuch a party 
“ in England of thofe who were faithful to his Majefty, 
.“appear at the fame tini^ythat there would be little 

'queftion 
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“ queftion of being able, between them, to be hard 
“ enough for that part of the army that would oppofe 
“ themwhich his Majeffy knew well was refolved by 
many perfons of honour, w ho afterwards performed what 
they had promifed. 

When the commiffioners had, by thefe infinuations, 
gained new credit with the King, and had undertaken, 
that their, invading England with an army equal to the 
undertaking, fhould be the foundation upon which all 
other hopes were to depend, (for no attempt in England 
could be reafonable before fuch an invafion, which was 
likewife to be haftened, that it might be at the fame time 
when the Marquis of Ormond fhould appear in Ireland), 
they begun to propofe to him many conditions, which The com- 
would be neceflary for his Majefty to engage himfelf tol.'fscot- 1 ’’ 
perform towards that nation; without which it would'“f 
not be cafy to induce it into fo unanimous a confent "1 th ,hc 

J % # King at 

and engagement, as was neceflary for fuch an enterprife. tomato# 
They required, as a thing without which nothing was 
to be undertaken, “ that the Prince of Wales fhould be 
“ prefent with them, and march in the head of their 
“ army; and delired that advertifement, and order, 

. “ might be fent to that purpofe to the Queen and the 
“ Prince at Paris; that fo his Highnefs might be ready 
“ for the voyage, as foon as they fhould be prepared to 
“ receive him.” The King would by no means confent 
that the Prince fhould go into Scotland, being too well 
acquainted with the manners and fidelity of that party 
there; but he was contented, that when they fhould 
have entered England with their army, then the Prince 
of Wales fhould put himfelf in the head of them. 

They demanded, “ that fuch a number of Scotchmen 
“ fhould 'be always in the Court, of the Bedchamber, 

“ and 
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“ and all other places about the perfons of the King, 
“ and Prince, and Duke of York: that Berwick and 
CI Carlifle fhould be put into the hands of the Scots 
and fome other conceffions with reference to the 
northern counties; which trenched fo far upon the ho¬ 
nour and intereft of the Englifh, that his Majefty ut¬ 
terly refuted to confent to it; and fo the agreement was 
not concluded when the King left Hampton Court. 
But, as foon as he was at the Ifle of Wight, the Scottifh 
commiffioners repaired to him, at the fame time with 
thofe who were fent to him from the Parliament for his 
royal affent to thofe four bills fpoken of before; then, 
in that feafon of defpair, they prevailed with him tofign 
Wh.ch!rca-jh e propofitions he had formerly refufed ; and, having 
nfwcd. and great apprchcnfion, from the jealoulies they knew the 
aohcjfle of army had of them, that they fhould be foized upon, and 
w ‘ Eht ' fearched in their return to London, they made up their 
precious contract in lead ; and buried it in a garden in 
the Me of Wight ; from whence they eaiilv found 
means afterwards to receive it. So conftant were thofe 
men to their principles, and fo wary to be hire to be no 
lofers by returning to their allegiance; to which neither 
confcience nor honour did invite or difpofe them. So 
after a flay of fome months at London to adjufl all 
accounts,. and receive the remainder of thofe monies 
they had fo dearly earned, or fo much of it as they had 
hope would be paid, they returned to Scotland, with the 
hatred and contempt of the army, and the Parliament, 
that was then governed by it; but with the veneration 
of the Prefbyterian party, which ftill had faith in them, 
and exceedingly depended upon their future negocia- 
tion; ISihich was now incumbent upon them: and, in 
order thereunto, a fall infcercourfe and correfpondence 


was 
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was fettled, as well by conftant letters, as by frequent 
emiflaries of their Clergy, or other perfons, whofe devo¬ 
tion to their combination was unqueftionable. 

It can never be enough wondered at that the Scottifh 
Prefbyterians, being a watchful and crafty people, the 
principal of whom were as unreftrained by conlcience as 
any of the officers of the army were, and only intended 
their particular advantage and ambition, fhould yet hope 
to carry on their interelt by fuch conditions and limita¬ 
tions, as all wife men faw mult abfolutely ruin and 
deftroy it. They knew well enough the fpirit of their 
own people, and that though it would be no hard matter 
to draw a numerous army enough together, yet that be¬ 
ing together it would be able to do very little towards 
any vigorous attempt; and therefore their chief depen¬ 
dence was upon the afliftance they fhould find ready to 
join with them in England. It is true, they did believe 
the body of the Prefbyterians in England to be much 
more confiderable than in truth it was; yet they did, or 
might have known, that the mod confiderable perfons 
who in the conteft with the other faction were content 
to be thought Prefbyterians, were fo only as they 
thought it might reftore the King; which they more 
impatiently defired, than any alteration in the govern¬ 
ment of the Church ; and that they did heartily intend 
a conjunction with all the royal party, upon whofe inter- 
eft, conduct, and courage, they did more rely than upon 
the power of the Scots; who did publickly profefs that 
all the King's friends fhould be moll welcome, and 're¬ 
ceived by them : nor did they truft any one Prefbyte- 
rian in England with the knowledge of the particulars 
contained in the agreement with the King; jbut con¬ 
cealed it between the threSl perfons who tranlacted it; 
and if it had been known, Cromwell might a$ eafily 
*'•' have 
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have ,-overrun the country before their army-invaded 
England, as he did afterwards; nor would one Englifh- 
man have joined with them. Befides the infamous cir- 
cumftances by which they extorted conceflions from 
the King, which would have rendered any contract 
odious, (it being made in thofe four days, which were 
all that were afligned both to the Engliih and Scottifh 
commiffioners, fo that his Majefty had not only no time 
to advife with others, but could not advife with himfelf 
upon fo many monftrous particulars as were demanded 
of him by both kingdoms; which if he could have done, 
he would no more then have fubmitted to them, than 
he did afterwards upon long deliberation, and when his 
life'appeared to be in more manifeft danger by his re- 
fufal), the particulars themfelves were the moll lcandal- 
ous, and derogatory to the honour and intereft of the 
Engliih nation; and would have been abominated, if 
known and underftood, by all men, with all pollible in¬ 
dignation. 

The fob- After they had made his Majefty give a good tefti- 
!r!™'fisn' rnon y *heir League and Covenant, in the preface of 
edtheiiith their agreement, and “ that the intentions of thofe who 
,« 4; .' “ had entered into it tvere real for the prefervation of 

“ his Majefty’s perfon and authority, according to their 
“ allegiance, and no ways to dinfinifh his juft power 
“ and greatnefs,” they obliged him “ as foon as he could, 
“ with freedom, honour, and fafety, be prefent in a free 
“ Parliament, to confirm the faid League and Covenant 
“ fey Aft of Parliament in both kingdoms, for the fe- 
“ curity of all who had taken, or Ihould take it.” It is 
true, they Emitted a provifo, that none who was un- 
“ willing fhould be conftrained to take it.” They like- 
wife obliged his Majefty “fo confirm by Aft of Par* 
“ liatnent in England, Prelfeyterian government; the 

“ Direftory 
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“ Direftory for vvorfhip; and the Affembly of Divines 
“ at Weftminftef, for three years; fo that his Majefty, 
“ and his houfehold, fhould not be hindered from ufing 
“ that form of divine fervice he had formerly praftifcd; 
“ and that during thofe three years there fhould be a 
“ confultation with the AfTembly of Divines, to which 
“ twenty of the King’s nomination fhould be added, 
“and fome from the Church of Scotland; and there- 
“ upon it fhould be determined by his Majefty, and 
“ the two Houfes of Parliament, what form of govern- 
“ ment fhould be eftablifhed after the expiration of 
“ thofe years, as fhould be moft agreeable to the word of 
“ God: that an effectual courfe fhould be taken by Aft 
“ of Parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, 
“ for the fupprefting the opinions and praftices of Anti- 
“ Trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, Anti-Scripturifts, Ana- 
“ baptifts, An.tinomians, Arminians, Familifts, Brown- 
“ ifts, Separatifts, Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, 
“ and, generally, for the fupprefling all blafphemv, herefy, 
“ fchifm,andall fuch fcandalous doftrines and practices as 
“ are contrary to the light of nature, and to the known 
“ principles of Chriftianity, whether concerning faith, 
“ worfhip, or convocation, or the power of godlinefs, or 
“ which may be deitrucf ive to order and government,. 
“ or to the peace of the church or kingdom.” The 
King promifed, “ that in the next feffion of Parliament, 
“ after the kingdom of Scotland fhould declare fur his 
“ Majefty, in purfuance of this agreement, he fhould 
“ in perfon, or by commiffion, confirm the League and 
“ Covenant in that kingdom; and concerning all the 
“ Afts paffed in the laft Parliament of that-kingdom,” 
his Majefty declared, “ that he fhould then likejgile be 
“ content tp give afiurahee by Aft of Parliament, that 
“ neither he, nor his fuccenors, fhould quarrel, call in 

“ queftiorf; 
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“ queftion, or command the contrary of any of them, nor 
“ queftion any for giving obedience to the fame.” Then 
tlicy made a long recital of “ the agreement the Parlia- 
“ ment of England had made, when the Scots army re- 
“ turned to Scotland, that the army under Fairfax fhould 
“ be dilbanded ; and of that army’s fubmitting there- 
“ unto; of their taking the King from Holmby, and 
“ keeping him prifoner till he fled from them to the Ille 
“ of Wight; and fince that time both his Majefty, and 
“ the commiffioners for the kingdom of Scotland, had 
“ very earneftly delired that the King might come to 
“ London, in fafety, honour, and freedom, for a perfonal 
“ treaty with the two Houles and the commiffioners 
“ of the Parliament of Scotland; which, they laid, 
“ had been granted, but that the army had, in violent 
“ manner, forced away divers members of the Parlia- 
“ ment from the difeharge of their truft, anti poffefled 
“ themfelves of the city of London, and all the ftrengths 
“ and garrifons of the kingdoms: and that by the 
“ ftrength and influence of that army, and their ad- 
“ herents, propolitions and bills had been fent to the 
“ King without the advice and confcnt of the kingdom 
“ of Scotland, contrary to the treaties which are between. 
“ the two kingdoms, and deftrudtive to religion, his 
“ Majcfty's jult rights, the privileges of Parliament, and 
“ liberty of the fubjeft ; from which propofitions and 
“ bills the Scottifli commiffioners had diflentcd, and pro- 
“ tefted againft, in the name of the kingdom of Scotland." 

After this preamble and recital, they faid, “ that-for- 
“ afmuch as his Majefty is willing to give fatisfaffion 
“ concerning the fettling religion, and other matters in 
“ difference, as is exprelfed in this agreement, the king- 
“ dom of Scotland doth oblige and engage itfclf, firffi, 
<( in a peaceable way and manner to endeavour that the 
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“ King may come to London in fafety, honour, and 
“ freedom, for a perfonal treaty with die Houfes of Par* 
liamcnt and the commiffioners of Scotland, upon fuch 
“ propofitions as fhould he mutually agreed on between 
“ the kingdoms, and fuch proportions as his Majelly 
£ - fhould think fit to make ; and for this end all armies 
“ fhould be dilbanded : and in cafe that this fhould not 
“ be granted, that declarations fhould be emitted by the 
“ kingdom of Scotland in purfuance of this agreement, 
“ againft the unjuft proceedings of the two Houfes of 
“ Parliament towards his Majelly and the kingdom of 
“ Scotland ; in which they would allert the right that 
“ belonged to the Crown, in the power of the militia, 
“ the Great Seal, bellowing of honours and offices of 
“ trull, choice of the privy counfellors, and the right of 
“ die King's negative voice in Parliament: and that the 
“ Queen's Majefty, the Prince, and the reft of the royal 
“ iffue, ought to remain where his Majefty fhall think 
“ fit in either of his kingdoms, with fafety, honour, and 
“ freedom: that, upon the iifuing out this declaration, 
“ an army flioukl be lent out of Scotland into England, 
“ for the prelervation and eftablifhment of religion; for 
“ defence of his Majefty’s perfon and authority, and 
“ reftoring him to his government, to the juft rights of 
“ the Crown, and his full revenues; for defence of the 
“ privileges of Parliament, and liberties of the fubjeft ; 
“ for making a firm union between the kingdoms under 
“ his Majefty, and his pofterity, and fettling a Jailing 
“ peace.” In purfuance whereof, the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land was to endeavour “ that there might be a free and 
“ full Parliament in England, and that his Majefty may 
“ be with them in honour, fafety, and freedom; and 
“'that a fpeedy period be fet to the prelent Parliament. 
“ And they undertook, that the army which they 

i! would 
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“ would raife fhould be upon its march, before the 
“ mefl'agc and declaration fhould be delivered tp the 
“ Houfe.s.” It was farther agreed, “that all fuch in 
“ the kingdoms of England and Ireland, as would join 
“ with the kingdom of Scotland in purfuance of this 
“ agreement, fhould be protected by his Majefty in their 
“ perfons and eftates; and that all his Majefty's fub- 
“ jedls in England or Ireland who would join with him, 
“ in purfuance of this agreement, might come to the 
“ Scottifh army, and join with them, or elfe put them- 
“ felves into other bodies in England or Wales, for 
“ profecution of the fame ends, as the King’s Majefty 
“ lhould judge mold convenient, and under fuch com- 
“ manders, or generals of the Englifh nation, as his 
“ Majefty fhould think fit: and that all fuch lhould be 
“ protected by the kingdom of Scotland, and their 
“ army, in their perlons and eftates; and where any 
“ injury or wrong is done unto them, they would be 
“ careful to fee them fully repaired, as far as it lhould 
“ be in their power to-do; and likewife when any injury 
“ or wrong is done to thole who join with the kingdom 
“ of Scotland, his Majefty fhall be careful of their full 
“ reparation.” 

They obliged his Majefty to promife “ that neither 
“ himfclf, nor any by his authority or knowledge, fhould 
“ make or admit of any ceifation, pacification, or agree- 
“ ment whatfoever for peace, nor of any treaty, propo- 
“ fitions, bills, or any other ways for that end, with the 
“ Houfes of Parliament, or any army or party in England, 
“ or Ireland^ without the advice and confent of the 
“ kingdom of Scotland ; and, reciprocally, that neither 
“ the kingdom of Scotland, nor any having their autho- 
“ rity, fhould make or admit -of any of rhele any man- 
“ ner of way, with any whatfoever, without his Ma- 

“ jefty’s 
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“jelly’s advice or confent: and that, upon the fettle- 
“ ment of a peace, there fhould be an aft of oblivion to 
“ be agreed on by his Majelly, and both his Parliaments 
“ of both kingdoms: that his Majefty, the Prince, or 
“ both, fhould come into Scotland upon the invitation 
“ of that kingdom, and their declaration, that they 
“ fhould be in honour, freedom, and fafety, when polli- 
“ bly they could come with fafety and com cnicnce; and 
“ that the King fhould contribute his utmoft endeavour, 
“ both at home and abroad, for affilting the kingdom 
“ of Scotland for carrying on this war by lea and land, 
“ and for their fupplies by monies, arms, ammunition, 
“ and all other things requilite, as alio for guarding the 
“ coalts of Scotland with fliips, and protefting all their 
“ merchants in the free exercile of their trade and com- 
“ merce with ottier nations; and likewife that his Ma- 
“ jelly was willing, and did authorize the Scottifh army 
“ to pofl'efs themlelves of Berwick, Carlille, Newcallle 
“ upon Tyne, with the caftle of Tinmouth, and the 
“ town of Hartlepool: thole places to be for retreat, 
“ and magazines ; and that, when the peace of the 
“ kingdom ihould be fettled, the kingdom of Scotland 
“ fhould remove their forces, and deliver back again 
“ thole towns and tallies.” 

And as if all this had not been recompence enough 
for the wonderful len ice they were like to perform, they 
obliged tlie King to promile, and undertake to pay, the 
remainder of that brotherly ailitlunce which was yet un¬ 
paid upon the large treaty after their full invafion of 
England, and likewife two hundred thouiand pounds, 
which remained Hill due upon the lail treaty made with 
the Houfes of Parliament for return of the Scottilh 
army, when they had delivered up the King ; and alio, 
“ that payment fhould be made to the kingdom of 

lot. in. r. i. m “Scotland. 
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“ Scotland, for the charge and expence of fneir army 
“ in this future war, with due recompence for the lofles 
“ which they fliould luftain therein ; and that due fa- 
“ tisfadfion, according to the treaty on that behalf be- 
“ twixt the two kingdoms, fliould be made to the Scot- 
“ tilh army in Ireland, out of the lands of the kingdom, 
“ or otherwife: and that the King, according to the in- 
“ tention of his father, fhould endeavour a complete 
“ union of the two kingdoms, fo as they may be one 
“ under his Majefty, and his pofterity ; or if that cannot 
“ fpeedily be effected, that all liberties and privileges, 
“ concerning commerce, traffic, manufactures, peculiar 
“ to the fubjedfs of either nation, fhall be common to 
“ the fubjcdls of both kingdoms without diflindlion ; 
“ and that there be a communication, and mutual ca- 
“ pacity, of all other liberties of the fuhjeCts in the 
“two kingdoms: that a competent number of flops 
“ fliould be yearly aliigned, and appointed out of his 
“ Majefty’s navy, which ffiould attend the coafts of 
“ Scotland, for a guard, and freedom of trade of that 
“ nation ; and that Ills Majefty fhould declare that his 
“ fucceffors, as well as himfelf, are obliged to the per- 
“ forniance of the articles and conditions of this agree- 
“ ment; but that his Majefty fhall not be obliged to the 
“ performance of the aforefaid articles, until the kingdom 
“ of Scotland fhall declare for hint in purfuance of this 
“ agreement; and that the whole articles and conditions 
“ aforefaid fhall be finilhed, perfedfed, and performed, 
“ before the return of the Scottilh army ; and that 
“ when they return into Scotland, at the lame time, 
“Jimul etfemel, all armies fliould be dilbandetl in Eng- 
“ land.” And for a compliment, and to give a relilh 
to all the reft, the King engaged himfelf “ to etfiploy 
“ thofe of the Scottilh nation equally with the Englifh 
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“ in.fill foreign employments, and negotiations; and 
“ that a third part of all the offices and places about the 
“ King, Queen, and Prince, fhould be conferred upon 
“ fome perfons of that nation; and that the King and 
“ Prince, or one of them, will frequently refide in Scot- 
“ land, that the fubjeCts of that kingdom may be 
known to them.” This treaty and agreement being 
thus prefeitted to the King by the Scottiffi cotnmif- 
lioners in the cattle of Carifbrook, his Majetty was pre¬ 
vailed with to iign the fame the 26th day of December, 
1647 ’ anf l t0 oblige himfelf, “ in the word of a King, 
“ to perform his part of the laid articlesand the Earl 
of Lowden, Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of 
Lautherdale, and the Earl of Lanrick, being entrufted 
as comjniflioners from that kingdom, figned it likewiie 
at the lame time; and engaged themfelves “ upon 
“ tlicir honour, faith, and confcience, and all that is 
“ dear to honeft men, to endeavour to the utrnoft of 
“ their power, that the kingdom of Scotland lliould en- 
“ gage to perform what was on its part to be performed; 
“ which they were confident the kingdom of Scotland 
would do, and they themfelves would hazard their 
“ lives and fortunes in purfuance thereof.” 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few men 
have ever done) can wonder that luch an engagement 
met with the fate that attended it; which contained fo 
many monftrous conceffions, that, except the whole 
kingdom of England had been likewiie impriloned in 
Carifbrook cattle with the King, it could not be ima¬ 
gined that it was poflible to be performed ; and the 
three perfons who were parties to it were too wife to 
believe that it could be punctually obferved; which 
they tiled as' the beft argument, and which only pre¬ 
vailed with the King, “ that the treaty was only inady 
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“ to enable them to engage the kingdom of Scotland to 
“ raife an army, and to unite it in his Majefty’s fcrvicc; 
“ which lefs than thole concefftons would never induce 
“ them to do; but when that army fhould be entered into 
“ England, and fo many other armies fhould be on foot 
“ of his Englifh iubjefts for the vindication of his in- 
“ tereft, there would be nobody to exaft all tliofe parti- 
“ culars; but every body would l'ubmit to what his 
“ Majefty fltould think fit to be done;” which, though 
it had been urged more than once before to induce the 
King to content to other inconveniences, which they 
would never after releafe to him, did prevail with him 
at this time. And, to confirm him in the belief of 
it, they were contented that it fltould be inferted under 
the fame treaty, as it was, “ that his Majefty did de- 
“ dare, that by the claufe of confirming Preibvte- 
“ rian government by Aft of Parliament, he is neither 
“ obliged to defire the fettling Prefbyterian government, 
“ nor to prelent any bills to that effedf; and that he 
“ likevvife underftands that no perfon whatfoever fhall 
“ fuffer in his eftate, nor undergo any corporal punifh- 
“ ment, for not fubmitting to Prefbyterian government; 
“ his Majefty underftanding that this indemnity lhould 
“ not extend to tliofe who are mentioned in the article 


“ againft tolerationand to this the three earls like- 
wife fubferibed their hands, “ as witneffes only, as they 
“ faid, that his Majefty had made that declaration in their 
“ prefence, not as affentersfo wary they were of ad- 
miniftering jealoufy to their mafters, or of being thought 
to be lefs. rigid in fo fundamental a point, as they knew 
that would be thought to be. 

The au- There was a w'onderful difference, throughout their 
ment of the whole proceedings, between the heads of thole who were 
mSuct of thought to fway the Prefbyterian counfels, and thofe 

who 
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who governed the Independents, though they were ( 
equally m&fters of diffimvhtion, and had equally malice Me.' 
and wickednefs in thftir. intentions, though not of the KrTtJiliii'and 
Lime kind, and were equally unreftrained by any feru- 
pies or motions of confcience, the Independents always 
doing that, which, how ill and unjuftifiable foever, con¬ 
tributed Hill to the end they aimed at, and to the con- 
clufion they meant to bring to pafs; whereas the Pref- 
bvtenans, far the moft part, did lomewhat that reafona- 
bly mull deftroy their own end, and crol's that which 
they lirft and principally deftgned ; and there were two 
realons that might naturally produce this ill fuccefs to 
the latter, at leaft hindered the even progrels and cur¬ 
rent which favoured the other. Firil, their councils 
were moft diltrarted and divided, being made up of 
many pien, whofe humours and natures mull be ob- 
Ierv;Ai, and complied with, and whofe concurrence was 
ncceilary to the carrying on the fame defigns, though 
their inclinations did not concur in them ; whereas the 
other party was entirely led and governed by two or 
three, to whom they religned, implicitly, the conduft 
of their intereft ; who advanced, when they faw it lea- 
fonable, and flood Hill, or retired, or even declined the 
way they bell liked, when they faw any inconvenient 
jealouly awakened by the progrefs they had made. 

In the lccond place, the Prefbyterians, by whom I 
mean the Scots, formed all their counlels by the incli¬ 
nations and affections of the people ; and firft con- 
lidercd how they might corrupt, and feduce, and dilpofe 
them to lccond their purpofes; and how far they might 
depend upon their concurrence and allillance, before 
they refolvcd to make any attempt; and this made 
them in fucli a degree lubrnit to their fcnfelefs and 
wretched Clergy; whofe infectious breath corrupted arid 
m 3 g°- 
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governed the people, and whofe authority was prevalent 
upon their own wives, and in tfeeftdomeftic affairss> and 
yet they never communicated to' ftrern more than the 
outfide of their defigns: whereas, on the other fide, 
Cromwell, and the few others with whom he confulted, 
firft confidered what was abfolutely neceflary to their 
main and determined end ; and then, whether it were 
right or wrong, to make all other means fublervient to 
it ; to cozen and deceive men, as long as they could in¬ 
duce them to contribute to what they defiled, upon mo¬ 
tives how foreign foever; and when they would keep 
company with them no longer, or farther ferve their 
purpofes, fo compel them by force to fubmit to what 
they fhould not be able to oppofe ; and fo the one re- 
folved, only to do what they believed the people would 
like and approve; and the other, that the people fliouhllike 
and approve what they hadrefolved. And this dhierCncc 
in the meafurcs they took, was the true cauie of fo dtf 
ferent fucccfs in all they undertook. Machiavel, in this, 
was in the right, though he got an ill name by it with 
thofe who take what lie lays from the report of other 
men, or do not enough confider themfelves what he 
fays, and his method in lpeaking : (he was as great an 
enemy to tyranny and injuftice in any government, as 
any man then was, or now is; and fays) “ that a man 
“ were better be a dog than be fubjeft to thole pallions 
“ and appetites, which poflefs all unjuft, and ambitious, 
“ and tyrannical perfons but he confefles, “that they 
“ who are fo tranlported, and have entertained fuch wick- 
“ ed defigns as are void of all conlcience, muft not think 
“ to profecute them by the rules of conlcience, which 
“ was laid afidc, or lubdued, before they entered upon 
“ them ; they muft make no fcrtiple of doing all thofe 
“ impious tilings which are neceflary to compals and fup- 

“ port 
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“ port the impietyto which they have devoted themfelves; 
“ apd therefore he commends Gcfar Borgia for not be- 
“ ing ftartled with breach of faith, perjuries, and mur- 
“ ders, for the removal of thole men who he was lure 
“ would crofs and enervate the whole enterprife he had 
“ refolved, and addififed himfelf to ; and blames thole 
“ ufurpers, who had made themfelves tyrants, for hop- 
“ ing to fupport a government by juftice, which they 
“ had allumed unjuftly, and which having wickedly at- 
“ tempted, they manifeftly loft by not being wicked 
“ enough.” The common old adage, “ that he who hath 
“ drawn his fvvord againft his Prince, ought to throw away 
“ the lcabbard, never to think of fheathing it again,” 
will ftill hold good ; and they who enter upon unwar¬ 
rantable enterpriles,muft purlue many unwarrantable ways 
to preferve themfelves from the penalty of the firft guilt. 

Ciomwell, though the greateft dillcmbler living, always 
_t^ade his hypocrily of lingular tile and benefit to him; 
and never did any thing, how ungracious or imprudent 
ioever it feemed to be, but what was neceflary to the de- 
fign ; even his roughnefs and unpolifhednefs, which, in 
the beginning of the Parliament, he aflwftcd contrary to 
the 'fmoothnels and complacency, which his coufin, 
and bofom friend, Mr. Hambden, pra&ifed towards all 
men, was neceflary; and his firft public declaration, in 
the beginning of the war, to his troop when it was firft 
muftered, “ that he would not deceive or cozen them by 
“ the perplexed and involved exprellions in his comniil- 
“ fton, to fight for King and Parliamentand therefore 
told them, “ that if the King chanced to lx* in the body 
“ of the enemy that he was to charge, he would as foon 
“ difeharge his piftol upon him, as any other private 
“ perfon; and if their confcience would not permit 
“ them to do the like, he advifed them not to lift them- 
m 4 “ felves 
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“ felves in his troop, or under his commandwhich 
was generally looked upon as imprudent and malicious, 
and might, by the profeffions the Parliament then made, 
have proved dangerous to him ; yet ferved his turn, and 
levered from others, and united among themfelves, all 
the furious and incenfed men againft the government, 
whether cccleliaftical or civil, to look upon him as a 
man for their turn, upon whom they might depend, as 
one who would go through his work that he undertook. 
And lus ftiift and uniociable humour in not keeping 
company with the other officers of the army in their 
jollities and cxcclles, to which moll of the fuperior of¬ 
ficers under the Earl of Ellex were inclined, and by 
which he often made hitnfelf ridiculous or contempti¬ 
ble, drew all thole of the like four or referred natures 
to his lociety and converfation, ami gave him opportu¬ 
nity to form their underltandings, inclinations, and So¬ 
lutions, to his own model. By this he grew to have; a 
wonderful intereit in the common foldicrs, out of which, 
as his authority increaletl, lie made all his officers, well 
inilrudted how to live in the lame manner with their 
foldicrs, that thev might be able to apply them to their 
own purpofes: whilil he looked upon the Prefbyterian 
humour as the bell incentive to rebellion, no man more a 
Prdbyterian; he lung all pfalms with them to their 
tunes, anil loved the longcft fermons as much as they; 
but when he difeovered that they would preferibe fome 
limits and bounds to their rebellion, that it was not 
well breathed, and would expire as foon as fome few 
particulars were granted to them in religion, which he 
cared not for; and then that the government mull run 
Hill in the fame channel; it concerned him to make it 
believed “ that the State had been more delinquent than 
“ the Church, and that the people fullered more by the 

“ civil 
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“civil than by the ecclcfiaftical power; and therefore 
“ that th*c change of one would give them little eafe, if 
“ there were not as great an alteration in the other, and if 
“ the whole government in both were not reformed and 
“ altered;” which though it made him generally odious 
at firft, and irreconciled many of his old I'riends to him ; 
yet it made thole who remained, more cordial and firm : 
lie could better compute his own ifrength, and upon whom 
lie might depend. This difeoverv made him contrive 
the new model of the army; which was the rnoft un¬ 
popular aft, and difobliged all thole who firif contrived 
the rebellion, and who were the very foul of it; and 
yet, if lie had not brought that to pals, and changed a 
general, who, though not very fharp-fighted, would 
never be governed, nor applied to any thing he did not 
like, for another who had no eyes, and fo would be will¬ 
ing no be led, all his defigns mu ft have come to nothing, 
-arid he remained a private colonel of boric, not con- 
iiderable enough to be in any figure upon an advan¬ 
tageous competition. 

After all the fuccdfes of his new model, he faw his 
army was balanced by that of the Scots, who took 
therrifelvcs to have equal merit with the other, and was 
thought to have contributed no lei's towards the luppref- 
fion of the King, than that under Fairfax had done; 
and after all the victories, and reduction of the King to 
that lownefs, defired ftill a compofition, and to fubmit 
again to the fubjeftion of the King: nor was it yet 
time for him to own or communicate his refolution to 
the contrary, left even many of thofe who wilhed the 
extirpation of monarchy, might be ftartled at the diffi¬ 
culty of the enterprife, and with the power that was like 
to oppofe them. lie was therefore firft to incenfe the 
people againft the Scottiih nation, “ as being a merce- 
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“ nary aid, entertained at a raft charge to the kingdom, 
“ that was only to be paid their wages, and to be dii- 
“ miffed, without having the honour to judge with 
“ them upon vvliat conditions the King fhould be re- 
“ ceivcd, and reflored; the accomplifhing whereof 
“ ought to be the particular glory of the Parliament 
“ without a rival, and that the King might owe the 
“ benefit wholly to them.” And this was as popular an 
argument as lie could embark liimfelf in, the whole 
'kingdom in general having at that time a great detefta- 
tion of the Scots; and they who molt delired the King’s 
reftoration wifhed that he might have as little obliga¬ 
tion to them as was pulliblc, and that they might have 
as little credit afterwards with him. With this univer- 
fal applaufe, he compelled the Scottilli army to depart 
the kingdom, with that circumftanCe as muff ever after 
render them odious and infamous. There now leaned 
nothing more dangerous and deftrudtive to the pow» r 
and intereft of the Knglifh army, in fo general a dilcon- 
tent throughout the kingdom, than a divilion, and mu¬ 
tiny within ltfelf; that the common foldiers fhould 
eredt an authority difhnft from their officers, by which 
they would clioole to govern againff their fuperior com¬ 
manders, at leaft without them, and to fancy that they 
had an intereft of their own fevered from theirs, for 
the prefervation whereof they were to truft none but 
themfelves; which had fcarce ever been heard of before 
in any army, and was looked upon as a prefage of the 
ruin of the whole, and ol thole who had adhered to 
them ; yet, if he had not raifed this feditious fpirit in 
the army, he could not have prevented the difbanding 
Tome part of it, and fending another part of it into 
Ireland, before the Scots left Newcaftle; nor have been 
able to have taken the King front Holmby into the 

hands 
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hands of the army, after the Scots were gone. And af¬ 
ter all hi? hypocrify towards the King and his party, by 
which he prevented many inconveniences which might 
have befallen him, lie could never have been rid of him 
again fo unreproachfully, as by his changing his own 
countenance, and giving caule to the King to fufpeft 
the fafety of his perlon, and thereupon to make his 
cfcape from the army; by which his Majefty quickly 
became a 'pril'oner, and fo was deprived of any retort, 
from whence many milchiefs might have proceeded to 
have diiturbed his counlels. I low conftantly he pur- 
fued this method in his fubfequent aft ions, will be ob- 
ferved in its place. 

Contrary to this the Prefbyterian Scots proceeded, in 
all their aftions after their lirft invafion in the year 
1640,-and always interwove fome conditions in their 
counlels and t’ranfaftions, which did not only prove, 
kiit, in the inffant, might have been difeerned to be, 
diametrically oppolite to their public intereft, and to 
their particular defigns. It is very true, that their lirft 
invafion, laving their breach of allegiance, might have 
fome excufe from their intereft. They were a poor 
people, and though many particular men of that nation 
had received great bounties, and were exceedingly en¬ 
riched in the Court of England by King James and the 
prefent King, yet thofe particular men, who had been 
and then were in the Court, were, for the mod part, 
perfons of little intereft in Scotland; nor was that king¬ 
dom at all enriched by the conjunftion with this ; and 
they thought themfelvcs expofed to fome late prefliires, 
which were new to them, and which their preachers told 
them “ were againft confcience, and an invafion of their 
“ religion;” from which they had vindicated themfelves 
fo rudely and unwarrantably, that they might well ex¬ 
pert 
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pcft to be called to an account hereafter, if tliofe per- 
fons, whom they had moft provoked, retained their, in- 
tereft ftill with the King, and in his councils; from 
whom they were promifed to be fecured, and to be well 
paid for their pains, if they would, by marching into 
England with an army, give their friends their counte¬ 
nance to own their own grievances, and lo to procure 
relief and lecurity for both kingdoms. In this enter- 
prife, the fucccfs crowned their work; they were 
thought a wife and a refolute nation ; and after an un¬ 
bloody war of above a year, they returned into their 
country laden with Ipoils and great riches; and were 
liberally rewarded, as well for going out, as for coming 
into England. But from their return from this expe¬ 
dition, their whole true intereft confifted in, and de¬ 
pended upon, an entire adhering to the King, and vin¬ 
dicating his honour and intereft from all aftaults; and 
their being fuborned afterwards (when the King was iv 
a hopeful way to hate reduced his Englilh rebels to 
their obedience, by the ftrength and power of his arms) 
to make a fecond invafion of the kingdom, was a weak 
and childifh engagement, dircdlly oppofite to their in- 
tcreft, except they had at the fame time a refolution to 
have changed their own government, and for ever to 
have renounced fubjeftion to monarchy, (which was never 
in their purpofe to do), or to withdraw it from the pre- 
fent King. Again, when his Majefty had milled them fo 
far (which they had never reafon to expefit) as to put his 
royal perfon into their hands, and thereby given them 
an opportunity to redeem themfelves in the eyes of the 
world, and to undo fume part of the mifehief they had 
done, it was furely their intereft to have joined cordially 
with him, and firmly to have united themfelves to his 
party in vindication of the law', and the government 
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eftablilMd ; and if they had not had the courage at 
that time to have looked the Englifh army in the face, 
as apparently they bad not, it had been their interelt to 
have retired with the King in the head of their army 
into Scotland; and, leaving good garril'ons in New- 
caftle, Berwick, and Carlifle, all which were in their 
poffeffion, to have expected a revolution in England 
from the divitions amongft themfelves, and from tome 
conjunftion with a ftrong body of the King’s Englilh 
parry, which would quickly have found themlelves to¬ 
gether ; but the delivery of the King up, betides the 
infamv of it, was, in view, deftru&ivc to all that could 
be thought their intereft. 

After all this, when they found themfelves cozened 
and deceived in all the mealures they had taken, and 
laughed at and defpifed by tliofe who had deceived 
f hem, to have a new opportunity to ferve the King, and 
then to inlift upon luch conditions as mutt make it im- 
poffible for tliem to ferve him effectually, was fuch a de¬ 
gree ofweaknefs, and a depraved underftanding, that they 
can never be looked upon as men who knew what their 
intefeft was, or what was neceffary to advance their own 
deligns. And yet we fliall be obliged to oblerve how 
incorrigibly they adhered to this obftinate and froward 
method, in all the tranfactions they afterwards had with 
the King; all which turned, as it could not but do, to 
their own ruin, and the deftruction of that idol they 
adored, and paid their devotion to. But it is time to 
return to our difeourfe, from whence this tedious digrel- 
lion hath milled us. 

All deligns and negociations, abroad and at home, The Kins’, 
being in this Bate and condition, the King remainedmutmea 
under a ftridl and difconfolate imprifonment, no man " 
being fuffered to Ipeak witli him, and all diligence ufed 

to 
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to intercept all letters which might pals to or from him ; 
yet he found means fometimes, by the affedtion and fi¬ 
delity of fome inhabitants of the ifiand, to receive im¬ 
portant advertifements from his friends; and to write to 
and receive letters from the Queen ; and lb lie informed 
her of the Scottifh tranfadfion, and of all the other 
hopes he had; and feemed to have fome cafe ; and 
looked upon it as a good omen, that in that defperate 
lownefs of his fortune, and notwithstanding all the care 
that was taken that none Ihould be about him but men 
of inhuman tempers and natures, void of all reverence 
towards God and man, his Majefty’s gracious difpofi- 
tion and generous affability ft ill wrought upon fome 
l'oldier, or other perfon placed about him, to undertake 
and perform fome offices of trull, in conveying papers 
to and from him. So great a force and influence had 
natural duty; or fome defperate men had fo much craft, 
and forecaft, to lay out a little application that might 
bring advantage to them in fuch a change as they nei¬ 
ther looked for, nor defired. But many, who did undertake 
to perform thofe offices, did not make good what they 
promifed ; which made it plain, they were permitted to 
get credit, that they might the more ufefully betray. 
Theprcfent In the Parliament, there was no oppofition or contra- 
cftiK-'i*™. diftion in any tiling relating to the public; but in all 
ilament. t ] 10 p e tranfa&ions which concerned particular perfons, 
with reference to rewards, preferments, or matter of pro¬ 
fit, men were confidered according to the party they were 
of; every day thofe received benefit who had appeared 
mod to adhere to the army; the notorious Prelbyte- 
rians were removed from places of profit and autho¬ 
rity, which vexed them, and well prepared and dif- 
pofed them to be ready for revenge. But the pulpit- 
ikirmilhes were higher than ever; the Prdbyterians, in 
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thof? fitlds, lofing nothing of their courage, having a 
notorious power in the city, notwithftanding the emuia- 
tion of the Independents, who were more learned and 
rational; who, though they had not fo great congrega¬ 
tions of the common people, yet infedled, and were 
followed by, the moft lubltantial and wealthy citizens, 
and by others of better condition. To thefe men Croni- 
well and molt of the officers of the army adhered, with 
bittemefs againft the other. But the divinity of the 
time was not to be judged by the preaching, and con¬ 
gregations in churches, which were now thought not to 
be the lit and proper places for devotion and religious af- 
femblies, where the Bifhops had exercifed 1 'ucii illimited 
tyranny, and which had been polluted by their original 
confecrations. Liberty of conlcience was now become 
the great charter; and men who were htfjured, preached 
and prayed when and where they would. Cromwell 
himfelf was the greateft preacher; and moft of the 
officers of the army, and many common loldiers, 
fhewed their gifts that way. Anabaptifts grew very nu¬ 
merous, with whom the Independents concurred fo far 
as t6 join with them for the utter aboliihing of tythes, 
as of Judaical inftitution; which was now the patrimony 
of the Prefbyterians, and therefore profecuted by one 
party, and defended by the other, with equal paffion and 
animofity. If any honeft man could have been at lo 
much eafe as to have beheld the prolpedt with delight, 
never was fuch a feene of confufion, as at this time had 
fpread itfelf over the face of the whole kingdom. 

During all this time, the Prince remained at Paris ThcPiin«x 
under the government of his mother, exercifed with at iw°" 
that ftriftnefs, that though his Highnefs was above the 
age of feventeen years, it was not defired that he ffioukl 
meddle in any bull neb. or be fenfible of the unhappy 
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condition the royal family was in. The affigrjation 
which was made by the Court of France for the better 
fupport of the Prince, was annexed to the monthly al¬ 
lowance given to.the Queen, and received by her, and 
diftributed as fhe thought fit; fuch clothes and other 
neceffaries provided for his Highnefs as were thought 
convenient; her Majefty defiring to have it thought 
that the Prince lived entirely upon her, and that it 
would not confift with the dignity of the Prince of 
Wales to be a penfioner to the King of France. Flereby 
none of his Highnefs’s fervants had any pretence to afk 
money, but they were to be contented with what fhould 
be allowed to them ; which was difpenfed with a very 
fparing hand ; nor was the Prince himfelf ever matter of 
ten piftoles to difpofe as he defired. The Lord Jermyn 
was theQueen’s chief officer,and governedall her receipts, 
and he loved plenty fo well, that he would not be with¬ 
out it, whatever others buffered. All who had any rela¬ 
tion to the Prince, were to implore his aid ; and rite 
Prince himfelf could obtain nothing but by him; which 
made molt perfons of honour of the Englifh nation who 
were driven into banifhment, as many of the nobility 
and chief gentry of the kingdom then were, choofe rather 
to make their relidence in any other place, as Caen, 
Rouen, and the like, than in Paris, where the Prince 
was, and could do fo little: nor was this economy well 
liked even in France, nor the Prince himfelf fo much 
refpefted as he would have been if he had lived more 
like himfelf, and appeared more concerned in his own 
bufinefs. 

When the Marquis of Ormond came thither, he was 
received very gracioufly by the Queen, and confulted 
with in all things, being the perfon moft depended upon 
to begin to give a turn to their fortune, recommended to 

them 
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them by.the King, and of the mod univerfal reputation 
of any fubjedl the King had. He prefled a fpeedy dif- 
patch, that he might purfue his defigns in Ireland ; 
where he longed to be, whilft the affairs of that king¬ 
dom were no more taken to heart by the Parliament, 
who had yet fent no lupplies thither. He informed 
the Queen, and the Lord Jermyn, of the neceflity of 
haftening that work, which they underftood well enough 
by the Iriih commiflioners; who had been there, and 
had been fent back with a million of promiles, a coin 
that Court always abounded with, and made mod of its 
payments in. 

When the Queen, who was as zealous for the difpatch 
as was poflible, prefled the Queen Regent, and the Car¬ 
dinal, upon it, flie received in words all the fatisfadlion 
imaginable, and-aflhrance that all things fhould be fpee- 
dily provided; 'and when the Marquis fpoke fiift with 
the Cardinal upon the fubjetR, he found him well dif- 
pofed ; making fuch ample promifes for a very good 
fum of money, and fuch a proportion of arms and am¬ 
munition, as could be wifhed. So that he thought he 
had no more to do, but to appoint the place for his em¬ 
barkation, that thofe provifions might be lent thither 
to meet him ; and that he fhould be ready to tranfport 
himfelf within a very lhort time ; of which he gave no¬ 
tice to thofe who expedled him in Ireland, and prepared 
all his own accommodations accordingly. But he was 
very much difappointed in his expc(Ration; the Car¬ 
dinal was not fo confident of the recovery of the King’s 
affairs as to difoblige the Parliament by contributing 
towards it: Ip that affair advanced very flowly. 

Having now, contrary to the order formerly obferved 
by me, crowded in all the particular paflages and im¬ 
portant tranfatRions of two whole years into this book, 
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that I might not interrupt or difeontinue the rdation of 
the myfterious proceedings of the army, their great hy- 
pocrify, and diffimulation, praftifed towards the King 
and his party, and then their pulling off their malk^ and 
appearing in their natural drefs of inhumanity and fa- 
vagenefs, with the vile artifices of the Scottiih commif- 
fioners to draw the King into their hands, and then their 
low and bafe compliance, and grofs folly, irr delivering 
him up, and laftly their abfurd and merchandiy traf¬ 
ficking with him for the price of returning to their alle¬ 
giance, when there was no other way of preferving 
themfelves, and their nation from being deftroyed, the 
many woful tragedies of the next year, which filled the 
world with amazement and horror, muft be the fubjeft 
of the difcourfe in the next book. 


THE END OF THE TENTH BOOK. 
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Deut. xxix. 24. 

Even all nations /hall fay, Wherefore hath the Lord don$ 
thus unto this lands' what meanetb the beat of this great 
anger ? 

Lam. ii. 7. 

The Lord hath eajl off his altar ; he hath abhorred his fan&u - 
ary ; he hath given up into the hand of the enemy the walls of 
bis palaces ; they have made a noife in the houfe of the Lord at 
in the day of a folemn feafl. 


IF a univerfal difeontent and murmuring of the three The temper 
nations, and almoft as general a deteftation both of Par-“ion at"h'u 
liament and army, and a moft .paffionate defire that all “ mc ‘ 
their follies and madnefs might be forgotten in reftoring 
the King to all they had taken from him, and in fettling 
that bleffed government they had deprived thcmfelves 
of, could have contributed to his Majefty’s recovery, 
never people were better difpoled to ereft and repair 
again the building they had fo malicioufly thrown and 
n 2 pulled 
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pulled down. In England there was a general*difcon- 
tent among!! all forts of men; many officers and foldiers 
who had ferved the Parliament from the beginning of 
the war, and given too great teftimonies of their courage 
and fidelity to their party, and had been diffianded upon 
die new model, looked upon the prefent army with 
hatred, as thole who reaped the harveft and reward of 
their labours, and fpake of them and againll them in ail 
places accordingly: the nobility and gentry who had 
advanced the credit and reputation of the Parliament by 
concurring with it againi! the King, found themfelves 
totally negle&ed, and the moll inferior people preferred 
to all places of trull and profit: the Prelbyterian min- 
illers talked very loud; their party appeared to be 
very numerous, and the expectation of an attempt from 
Scotland, and the importunity and clamour from Ireland, 
for fupplies of men and money againll the Irilh, who 
grew powerful, raifed the courage of all difeontented per- 
fonsto meet and confer together, and all to inveigh againll 
the army, and the officers who corrupted it. The Par¬ 
liament bore no reproach fo concernedly, as that of “ the 
The affairs “ w'ant of fupplies to Ireland, and that, having fo great an 
dunnsThe “ arm y witliout an enemy, they would not fpare any part 
w thur’ “ °f *1 t0 pmferve that kingdom.” This argument made a 
new warmth in the Iloufe of Commons, they who had 
been filent, and given over infilling upon the infolence 
and prefumption of the army, which had prevailed, and 
crufhed them, took now .new fpirit, and prelled the relief 
of Ireland with great carnellnefs, and in order thereunto 
made great inquifition into the expences of the money, 
and how fuch vail fums received had been dilburfed; 
which was a large field, and led them to many men's 
doors upon whom they were willing to be revenged. 

There was a defign this waj* to get the Prelbyterian* 

again 
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again into power, and that they might get the com¬ 
mand of an army for the fubduing the rebels in Ireland. 
Cromwell had, for the quieting the clamours from 
thence, got the Lord Lifle, eldeft fon to the Earl of 
Leicefter, to be fent under the tide of Lord Lieutenant of 
that kingdom thither, with a commiflion for a limited 
time. He had landed in Munfter, either out of the jea- 
loufy they had of the Lord Inchiquin, or becaufe the belt 
part of their army of Englilli were under his command 
in that province. But that expedition gave the Englifh 
no relief, nor weakened the power or ftrength of the 
Irilh, but rather increafed their reputation by the faction 
and bitternefs that was betweeif^the Lieutenant and the 
Prefident, who writ letters of complaint one againlt the 
other to the Parliament, where they had both their 
parties which adhered to them. So that, the time of 
his commiffion being expired, and the contrary party 
not fuffering it to be renewed, the Lord Lille returned 
again into England, leaving the Lord Inchiquin, whom 
he meant to have deftroyed, in the entire poffeffion of 
the command, and in greater reputation than he was 
before. And, in truth, he had preferved both with 
wonderful dexterity, expecting every day the arrival of 
the Marquis of Ormond, and every day informing the 
Parliament of the ill condition he was in, and preffing 
for a fupply of men and money, when he knew they 
would fend neither. 

Upon the return of the Lord Lifle the Prefbvterians Waller no, 
renewed their defign, and caufed Sir William Waller to General 
be named for Deputy or Lieutenant of Ireland, the ra- 
ther (over and above his merit, and the experience they 1 
had had of his fervice) becaufe he could quickly draw um. 

together thole officers and foldiers which had ferved 
under him, and were now difbanded, and would willingly 
x 3 again 
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again engage under their old General. At the firft, 
Cromwell did not oppofe this motion, but confented to 
it, being very willing to be rid both of Waller, and all 
the officers who were willing to go with him, who he 
knew were not his friends, and watched an opportunity 
to be even with him. But when he faw Waller infill 
upon great fupplies to carry with him, as he had reafon 
to do, and when he confidered of what confequence it 
might be to him and all his deligns, if a well formed and 
difciplined army fhould be under the power of Waller, 
and fuch officers, he changed his mind; and firft fet 
his inllruments to crofs fuch a fupply of men and 
money, as he had proofed; “ the one, as more than 
“ neceffary for the fervice; and the other, as more than 
“ they could fpare from their other occalionsand 
when this check was put to Waller’s engagement, he 
caufed Lambert to be propofed for that, expedition, a 
man who was then fall to the fame intereft he em¬ 
braced, and who had gotten a great name in the army. 
He formalized fo long upon this, that Ireland remained 
Hill unfupplied, and their affairs there feemed to be in a 
very ill condition. 

The Scots made fo much noife of their purpofes, even 
before their commiffioners left London, and gave fuch 
conllant advertifements of the impatience of their coun¬ 
trymen to be in arms for the King, though they made 
no hafte in providing for fuch an expedition, that both 
the Prelbyterians, who were their chief correfpondents, 
and the royal party, bethought themfelves how they 
might be ready; the one, that they might redeem them¬ 
felves from their former guilt, and the other, that they 
might not 9nly have a good part in freeing the King 
from his imprifonment, but be able to preferve him in 
liberty from any Prefbyterian impofitions, which they 
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ftill apprehended the Scots might endeavour to oppofe, 
though \hey had no fufpicion of the engagement lately 
mentioned at the Ifle of Wight. 

The Earl of Holland, who had done twice very no- The F.- Jr i 0 t 
torioufly amifs, and had been, fince his return from prepares to 
Oxford, notably defpifed by all perfons of credit in the Duke of'' 0 
Parliament and the army, had a mind to redeem his ®“ h c e k r * and 
former faults by a new and thorough engagement. He 
had much credit by defeent and by alliance with the 
Prefbyterian party, and was privy to the undertakings of 
Scotland, and had conftant intelligence of the advance 
that was made there. His brother, the Earl of War¬ 
wick, had undergone fome mortification with the reft, 
and had not that authority in the naval affairs as he had 
ufed to have, though he was the High Admiral of 
England by Ordinance of Parliament, and had done 
them extraordinary fervices. He did not reftrain or 
endeavour to fupprefs the Earl of Holland’s difeontents, 
but inflamed them, and promifed to join with him, as 
many others of that gang of men did; refolving that 
the Scots fhould not do all that work, but that they 
would have a fhare in the merit: The Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, and his brother, the Lord Francis Villiers, were 
newly returned from travel, and though both very young, 
were ftrong and aftive men, and being, in refpetft of 
their infancy, unengaged in the late war, and fo unhurt 
by it, and coming now to the poffeffion of large eftates, 
which they thought they were obliged to venture for 
the Crown upon the firft opportunity, they fell ealily 
into the fricndfhip of the Earl of Holland, and were 
ready to embark themfelves in his adventure. The Earl 
had made tender of his refolutions to his old miftrels 
the Queen at Paris, who was always difpofed to truft 
him, and the Lord Jermyn and he renewed their 
x 4 former 
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former friendfhip, the warmth whereof had never been 
extinguiihed. 

So a commiffion was fent from the Prince to the Earl 
to be General of an army, that was to be raifed for the 
redemption of the King from prifon, and to reftore the 
Parliament to its freedom. The Earl of Peterborough, 
and John Mordaunt his brother, the family of the Earl 
■of Northampton, and all the officers who had ferved 
the King in the war, with which the city of London and 
all parts of the kingdom abounded, applied themfelves to 
the Earl of Holland, and received commiflions from him 
for feveral commands. 

This engagement was fo well known, and fo generally 
fpoken of, that they concluded that the Parliament 
durft not take notice of it, or wilhed well to it. And 
there is no queftion, never undertaking of that nature 
Was carried on with fo little refervation; there was fcarce 
a county in England, in which there was not fome aflb- 
ciation entered into to appear in arms for the King. 
They who had the principal command in Wales un¬ 
der the Parliament, fent to Paris to declare, “ that, 
'‘ if they might have fupply of arms and ammunition, 
“ and a reafonable fum for the payment of their garri- 
“ fons, they would declare for the King, having the 
“ chief places of thofe parts in their cuilody.” The 
Lord Jermyn encouraged all thofe overtures with moll 
pofitive undertaking, that they Ihould be fupplied with 
all they ex peeled, within fo many days after they 
Ihould declare; which they depended upon, and he, 
according to his cuftom, never thought of after; by 
which the fervice mifearried, and many gallant men were 
loft. 

Cromwell, to whom all thefe machinations were 
known, chofe rather to run the hazard of all that fuch a 

loofe 
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loofe combination could, produce, than, by feizing upon 
perfons, to engage the Parliament in examinations, and 
in parties; the inconvenience whereof he apprehended 
more; finding already that the Prefbyterian party had 
fo great an influence upon the General, that he declared 
to him, “ he would not march againft the Scots,” whom 
he had a good mind to have vifitcd before their coun- 
fels and refolutions were formed; and Cromwell had 
reafon to 'believe, that Fairfax would be firm to the 
fame mind, even after they fhould have invaded the 
kingdom. 

All things being in this forwardnefs in England, it is The Scots 1 
fit to enquire how the Scots complied with their obliga- Ei a* 
tions, and what expedition they ufed in railing their "^‘g! 1 
army. After the commiflioners’ return from London, lilnd - 
upon the King’s being made prifoner in the Ille of 
Wight, it was .long before the Marquis of Argyle could 
be prevailed with to confent that a Parliament fhould be 
called. He had made a faft friendfhip with Cromwell 
and Vane ; and knew that in this new ftipulation with 
the King, the Hamiltonian fadfion was the great under¬ 
taker, and meant to have all the honour of whatfoever 
fhould follow. And yet the Duke upon his return to 
Scotland lived at firft very privately at his own houfe; 
feldom went abroad to any meeting ; and to tliofe who 
came to him, and to whom that refolution would be 
grateful, lie ufed to fpeak darkly, and as a man -that 
thought more of revenge upon thofe who had impri- 
foned him, than of affifting the Crown to recover the 
authority it had loft. Argyle, whole power was over 
that violent party of the Clergy which would not de¬ 
part from the moft rigid claufe in the-Covenant, and 
were without any reverence for the King or his govern¬ 
ment, difeerned that he fhould never be able to hinder 

the 
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the calling of a Parliament, which the people generally 
called for, and that he fhould fooner obtain his end by 
puzzling their proceedings, and obftrudling their deter¬ 
minations, after they fhould be affembled, than by ob- 
ftinately oppoling their coming together. So fummons 
were iffued for the convention of a Parliament; and 
they who appeared moft concerned for the King, and to 
fet him at liberty from his imprifonment, (which was all 
they pretended), were the Earl of Lanrick, brother to 
Duke Hamilton, and then reftored to his office of Se¬ 
cretary of Scotland, who had been imprifoned at Ox¬ 
ford, and made his efcape from thence; and the Earl 
of Lautherdale, who had been with the forwardeft from 
the beginning of the rebellion, when he was fcarce of 
age, and profeented it to the end with moft eminent 
iiercenefs and animofity. 

Tiiecharao- They were both men of great parts and induftry, 
IS wid”’though they loved pleafures too ; both proud and am- 
Lamhcr- bitious; the former, much the civiller and better bred, 

dale. ' 

of the better nature, and better judgment, and an open- 
nefs and clearnefs more to be trufted and relied upon 
than moft men of that party: the latter, infolcnt, impe¬ 
rious, flattering, and diffembling, fitter for intrigues 
and contrivances by the want of the ingenuity which 
the other had, and by the experience and practice he 
had in the committee of both kingdoms in their darkeft 
defigns. The former was a man of honour and courage; 
the latter had courage enough not to fail where it was 
abfolutely neceffary, and no impediment of honour to 
reftrain him from doing any tiling that might gratify 
any of his paffions. 

Thefe two were the chief managers and contrivers to 
carry on this affair; for though the Chancellor, the 
Earl of Lowden, had been a commiffioner in England, 

and 
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and as privy to the treaty with the King, and had made as 
many profeffions and proteftations of duty to him as 
they, and indeed was willing to perform them, yet he 
Was fo obnoxious for his loofe and vicious life, which 
was notorious, that lie durft not provoke Argyle or the 
Clergy by diffenting from them. They ufed all the 
intereft and Ikill they had, to get fuch eledlions in the 
boroughs of members for the Parliament as might comply 
with them ; and the people generally were exceedingly 
offended, and affiamed of the infamous delivery up of 
the King to the Englifh, to which they imputed all 
the danger that threatened them, and the reproach 
and infamy that lay upon their country; and fo had 
great prejudice to all men who were thought to be the 
caufe of it. 

At the opening of the Parliament, they did all they The Pariiv 
could to inflame the people againft the army in Eng- slod'andV" 
land; which, they Laid, “ had forced the Parliament“,j b ' c h ™ 

“ there to break the treaty between the two kingdoms tio,ls - 
“ in their ill ufage of the King, who was imprifoned by 
“ the army, nor was it in the power of the Parliament 
“ to fet him at liberty: that they had now, upon the 
“ matter, abfolutely depofed him, by not fuffering him 

to perform the office of a King, nor permitting any of 
“ his fubjefts to repair to him ; in which the kingdom 
“ of Scotland was concerned, in that being independent 
“ upon England, and the Parliament of England, they 
“ were by them deprived of their King, and could not 
“ be admitted to fpeak with him, nor his Majefty to fend 
“ to them; which was fuch a preemption, and vio- 
“ lation of the law of nations, and fuch a perfidious 
“ breach and contempt of the folemn League and Co- 
“ venant, antj of the treaty between the two kingdoms, 

« that they were bound by all the obligations human 

“ and 
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and divine to be fenfible of it, and to redeem their 
“ King's liberty, and dieir own honour, with the hazard 
“ of their lives and fortunes and all that was dear to 
“ them: and therefore they defxred that they might 
“ enter upon thofe counfels, which might fooneft get an 
“ army together, which fhould nofooner enter England, 
“ but it would find a conjunction from that whole 
“ kingdom, except only the army; and that it would 
“ then quickly appear that the Parliaments of both 
“ kingdoms defired the fame thing, and to live happily 
“ under the government of the fame King.” 

This difcourfe, urged and feconded by many of the 
principal men, was entertained by the reft with fo gene¬ 
ral a reception, that Argyie found it would be to no 
purpofe direCtly to contradict or oppofe it. He faw the 
election of the knights and burgefles had fucceeded ac¬ 
cording to the willies of the other lords, and that they 
would concur with whatfoever was propofed ; and he 
found likewife that they had wrought upon the greateft 
part of their Clergy; who believed all they faid to them. 
He did not therefore oppofe any thing propofed by 
them, but only defired, “ that they would very well 
“ weigh the manner of their proceeding in an affair of 
“ fo great concernment, which was like to terminate in 
“ a bloody war between the two kingdoms; which had 
“ hitherto proceeded as brethren, and had both reaped 
“ great benefit and advantage from the conjunction: 
“ and he hoped there was no purpofe to fhake any of 
“ thofe foundations which had been laid in the yeans 
“ by-gone, which fupported that government, and 
“ made that kingdom happy; which if diffolved, all 
“ the mifehief and tyranny they had formerly felt and 
“ undergone, would break in upon them _ with' a torrent 
“ that fhould deftroy them.” Every body declared, 

“ that 
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“ that there was no purpofe to fwerve, in the leaft de- 
“ gree, from wliat was eftablifhed for the government 
“ in either kingdom, by their folemn League and Co- 
“ venant, which they had in perfect veneration, and 
“ looked upon it as an obligation upon them'to do all 
“ that had been propofed upon which Argyle acqui- 
efeed as fatisfied, not doubting but that, in the profecu- 
tion of theis counfels, he fhould find opportunity enough 
to obftruft the quick progrefs, and to interrupt the con- 
clulion, and execution. 

The lords who had been in England, and frequented Sir 

& ^ Langdale 

Hampton Court, wliilft the King was there, to makeand's.r p. 
themfelves the more gracious, had treated all the King’s 
party with all manner of cardies, and more particularly 
had much applied themfelves to thofe gentlemen of the andl "' , " cd 

11 . ° into Scot- 

North who had mod eminently ferved the King, and land • »u- 
who had good fortunes there to fupport their intereft. went! h<y 
Of this kind there were two very notable men, Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, and Sir Philip Mufgrave; botli men 
of large and plentiful eftates, the one in Yorkfhire, the 
other in Cumberland and Weftmoreland ; who having 
been in the time of peace eminent in their country in 
the offices of juftices of peace, and deputy lieutenants, 
had, in the beginning of the war, engaged themfelves in 
commands in the King’s army with great reputation of 
ftout, diligent, and aftive officers; and continued to the 
end, and had not after applied diemfelves to make any 
compofition, but expected a new opportunity to appear 
with their fvvords in their hands. They were both 
looked upon by the Parliament, and the chief officers of 
the army, with great jealoufy, as men worthy to be 
feared, and who could never be induced to comply 
with them. -The Scottifh lords had not been ferupu- 
lous to let thefe two gentlemen know what they intended, 

and 
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and “ that they made no queftion but they fhould en- 
“ gage their whole kingdom and nation to enter into a 
“ prefent war with England on the King’s behalf; and 
“ therefore defired them, by the interefi: and influence 
“ they had upon the northern counties, to difpofe them 
“ to a conjunction with them.” And becaufe they 
knew that they two were too notorious to flay with any 
fecurity about London, much lefs in their own country, 
they invited them into Scotland, where they allured 
them, “ they fhould not only be fafe, but very welcome; 
“ and fhould be witnefles of their proceedings, and have 
“ parts of their own to act in, as foon as the feafon 
tl fhould be ripe.” 

Thefe gentlemen, though they had been hitherto 
unhurt, and, whilft the army made thofc profeflions to¬ 
wards the King, had been much courted by the chief 
officers thereof, and had been quartered with them as 
friends, knew well, now the mafk was off', that if they 
did not immediately apply themfelves to make their com- 
pofitions, they fhould be apprehended, and imprifoned. 
And therefore, being perluaded that the Soots would 
engage for the King, they accepted their invitation, 
and told them, “ they fliould quickly find them in Scot- 
“ land after their own return.” Accordingly, after 
having fecretly fpent fome time in their own countries, 
and directed their friends to be in a readinefs when 
they fliould be called upon, and in the mean time 
fettled a way how to correfpond together, they went 
into Scotland to thofe who had invited them, and were 
received by them with civility enough. They owned 
fuch a warinefs, in refpeft of the jealoufies amongfl: 
themfelves, and the ill arts of Argyle, that they defired 
them “ for fome time to withdraw to* fome place," 
(which they recommended to them), “ and there to re- 

“ main 
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* main in fecret, and under feigned names, until the 
“ calling of the Parliament; at which time they might 
“ come to Edinburgh, and appear in their own likenefs 
“ with all freedom." So after having remained in that 
private manner, where they were well treated for fome 
months, when the Parliament was afiembled at Edin¬ 
burgh, they returned thither; and were very well looked 
upon by all thai knew them; which made them be¬ 
have themfelves with the more freedom and confidence 
in their convcrfation, the forementioned lords telling 
them all they meant to do, and what arts they were 
to ufe till they could get their army up, towards 
which they believed they had maftered the greateft dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Though the Scottifh commiffioners had withdrawn 
from London,-fhortly after they had protefted loudly 
againft the proceedings of the Parliament, both in im- 
prifoning the King, and in refuling to give them leave 
to repair to him, or to receive from him any dire&ions 
or orders concerning the government of that kingdom, 
and thought it high time to provide for their own fecu- 
rity by quitting their ftation at London, where they re¬ 
ceived every day affronts, and their perfons were expofed 
to contempt; yet there were no fooner preparations to- commif- 
wards a Parliament in Scotland, than commiffioners were [lom'the'°* 
font from the Lords and Commons at Weftminfter to tM '° t lo " ft3 
refide at Edinburgh, as if they hoped to over-vote them 1 ™ 4 
there too; and it was evident quickly that they were not 
without a ftrong or at leaft an active party there. 

They were received with the fame fhew of refpeft, and 
the fame care was taken for their accommodation, as 
had been when they firft came for contriving of the 
Covenant; Hot only the Marquis of Argyle, and his 
party, very diligently vifited them, and performed all 

offices 
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offices of refpeft towards them, but even the Hamilto¬ 
nian fa&ion, and they who were moft folicitous to raife 
the war, attended them as officioufly as others, and 
made the fame profeffions to prefcrVe the peace and 
amity between the two nations. 

That rigid party of the Clergy which fo adored the Co¬ 
venant in the ftri&eft fenfc of the letter, that they did not 
dclirc to have any more dependence upon the. King, but 
in effeA to lay him afide, and to fettle the government 
without him, as their brethren in England had refolved 
to do, were never from them, and willingly received 
fuch prefents and penlions from the Englifh commif- 
fioners, as they were prepared and provided to offer to 
them; and much money was given to make them fall 
friends. By this means nothing was refolved, or pro- 
pofed in the moft fecret councils, that war. not forthwith 
imparted, and made known to them; and they behaved 
themfelves as haughtily and imperioufly, as if they had 
their army at hand to fecond them. They took notice 
of the refort of fo many Englifh to Edinburgh, and that 
there were many amongft them who had been in arms 
againft the Parliament, and demanded, “ that they 
“ might either be banilhed that kingdom, or delivered 
“ to them to be fent to the Parliament.” 

They were fo clamorous in tills argument, and found 
fo much countenance to their clamour, that they wb<> 
had invited the Englifh thither, had not the courage ^ 
own them; but advifed them underhand, “ to abfent 
“ themfelves from the town, till that ftorm ffiould be 
“ over.” And even Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir 
Philip Mufgrave, whom, over and above all the dif- 
courfes held with diem at London, the Scottifh lords 
had fent to confer with as they palled'through the 
northern parts homewards, and had then conferred with 

them 
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them, and defired them “ to prepare all things with 
“ their friends for the furprifal of Berwick and Carlifle, 
“ when the feafon fhould be ripe, and that they would 
liaften their journey into Scotland, that they might 
“ be out of danger of imprifonmenteven thefe mfn 
were defired, “ either to withdraw again from Edin- 
“ burgh, or to keep their chambers there, and not to be 
“ feen abroad, until their army fhould be raifed, and 
“ luch a General made choice of as would take care of 
“ their protection.” And they did not conceal from 
them, that they made no doubt but that Duke Hamil¬ 
ton fhould be that General | who often conferred with 
them in private, and always allured them, “ that what- 
“ ever w r as, in that place and feafon, difeourfed of the 
“ Covenant, which was very neceflitry to bring their 
“ defigns to pafs, he fhould be no fooner inverted in the 
“ command his friends deligned for him, than he would 
“ manifeft his refolution to join with the King's party, 
“ upon the true intcreft of the Crown, without which 
“ he would hope for little fuccefs in England and he 
defired them, “ though they faw little appearance yet of 
“ railing an army, which would be as foon finifhed as 
“ begun, by the method they were accurtomed to ufe, 
“ that they would write very earneftly to their friends in 
“ England to begin, as foon as might be, to execute the 
“ defigns they had laid, in as many parts of the king- 
“ dom as they could upon confidence that they fhould 
“ receive relief before they could be opprefled.” To 
the fame purpofe they writ to the Queen, and defired 
“ that the Prince might be in a readinefs to be with 
“ them againft the time their army fhould be ready to 
“ march; which, they allured her, fhould be by the be- 
“ ginning of May.” All which feveral advertifements, 
being communicated in England, found a people too 
vol. hi. p. i. o ready 
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ready to give credit to what was promifed, and fo begin 
the work fooner than they ought to have done; and yet 
they were haftened by fuch accidents, as, in truth, made 
their appearance even necelfary. 

» The King, whilft he was at Hampton Court, when 
he forefaw that the army would not comply with him, 
as lie once believed, and refolved to get themfelves out 
of their hands, had, as is mentioned before, directed the 
Duke of York, who was of years to be trufted with the 
ferret, “ that, when a fit opportunity fhould be offered, 
“ he fhould make his efcape into the parts beyond the 
“ leas, and follow the directions of his mother:” and 
about this time, when fo much aririon was expefted, 
which probably might produce many alterations, his 
AJajefly, in all places, found fome way to advertife the 
Duke, “ that it would be a very proper, feafon for him 
*• to make his efcape.” The perfon who was entrufted 
to contrive it was Colonel Bamfield, a man of an aftive 
and infinuating nature, and dexterous enough in bringing 
any thing to pafs that he had the managing of himfelf. 
He had now no relation to the King’s fervice ; he had 
ferved the King in the late war as a colonel of foot, and 
hail not behaved himfelf fo well in it, as to draw any 
fafpicion upon himfelf from the other party, and was in 
truth much more convcrfant with the Prefhyterian party 
than with the King's. So that his repair often to the 
place where the Duke of York and the other children 
were, drew nothing of fufpicion upon him. 

The efcape The Duke and his brother and After were then kept 
lit Ymk be-at St. James’s, where they had the liberty of the garden 
from So and park to walk and exercife themfelves in, and lords, 
James s. . anc [ ladies, and other perfons of condition, were not 
reftrained from reforting thither to vifirthem. In this 
manner Bamfield had been fometimes there; and after he 

had 
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had informed the Duke what he was to do, and found one 
or two more to be trailed between them, that he might 
not become fufpedled by being obferved to fpeak too 
often with him, he provided .a fmall veflel to be ready 
about* the cufiom houfe, andits pafs for Hol¬ 
land, and then advertifed theSHe to be ready irt the 
clofe of an evening, when playing, as he ufed to do, 
with the other children, in a room from whence there 
was a pair of Hairs to the garden, he might, untaken 
notice of, get thither; from whence there was a door 
into tile park ; where Bamfield would meet him. And 
this was fo well adjufted, that the Duke came at the 
hour to the place ; where the other met him, and led 
him prefently where a coach was ready, and fo carried 
him into a private houfe ; where he only Hayed whilft 
he put on women’s apgarel, that was provided for him ; 
and prefently, with Colonel Bamfield only, went into a 
pair of oars that was ready; fo he paffed the bridge, 
and went on board the veflel that was ready to receive 
him; which immediately hoiHed fail, and arrived late in 
Holland, without any man of the Ihip having the leaH 
imagination what freight they carried. 

The Duke, as foon as he was on fhore, and in a lodg¬ 
ing, refolving no longer to ufe his woman’s habit, 
Hayed there till he advertifed his liHer, the Princels 
Royal of Orange, of his arrival; who quickly took care 
to provide all fucli things as were neceflary for his re¬ 
move to the Hague; from whence the Queen was in¬ 
formed, and fo knew as foon almoft where he was, as fire 
did of his cfcape from London. The Prince was not 
yet ready for his remove, nor was it refolved which way 
he fhould go : fo that it was thought beft that the 
Duke fhould, for the prefent, flay at the Hague with 
his lifter, till farther refolutions might be taken; and 

though 
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though the fervicc which Bamfield had performed, was 
very well efteemed, yet they thought the making him 
a Groom of his Bedchamber, would be an ample recorn- 
pence, and that it was neceffary to put a perfon of a better 
quality about his hj||Uifs, who might have a fuperior 
command over rheSHKr fervants; and becaule the 
Lord Byron, who haicnjeen made Governor of the Duke 
of York by the King, was then in England, fccrctly at¬ 
tending the conjuncture to appear in arms in a quarter 
sir John affigned to him, Sir John Berkley was fent by the 
mlu-Tiis Queen to wait upon the Duke, as Governor in the ab- 
n.irhndss f cnce 0 f t | ie Lqj-j Byron, which Bamfield looked upon 
in the.-ib- as a degradation, and bringing the man he hated of all 
LordByron.men living, to have the command over him. 

The L6rd Cape!, who was in the moft fecret part of 
all thefe intrigues in England, being entirely trailed by 
thole who would not truft any or the Prelbyterians, nor 
communicate their purpofes to them, had written to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who remained ftill in 
Jerfey, the hopes he had of a good conjuncture, and his 
own refolution to embark himfelf in that attempt, as 
loon as it fhould be ripe; and had lignified the King’s 
command to him, “ that as foon as the Chancellor 
“ fhould be required to wait upon the Prince, he fhould 
“ without delay obey the fummonsand the King 
had like wife writ to the Queen very politively, “ that 
“ when it fhould be neceffary for the Prince to remove 
“ out of France, the Chancellor fhould have notice of 
“ it, and be required to give his attendance upon the per- 
“ fon of his Royal Highnefs, in the condition he had 
“ formerly done.” About the beginning of May, in 
the year 1648, the Lord Capel, who had always cor- 
refponded with the Chancellor, and inlStmed him of 
the ftate of affairs, and all that concerifed himfelf, writ 

to 
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to hint, “ that all things were now fo ripe, that he be- 
“ lieved the Prince would not find it fit to remain 
“longer in France; and thereupon conjured him that 
“ he would be ready, if he fhould be fent for, as he 
“ was confident he would be, to attend upon his High- 
“ nefswhich, he faid, all the'ltrng’s friends expefted 
he fhould do ; and which he was refolved to do as foon 
as the Prince fhould be out of France, though he fhould 
receive no order or invitation fo to do. 

About the middle of May, the Queen, according toTte chnn- 
his Majcfty’s command, fent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Exchequer to Jerfcy, commanding, “ that he would [he'prm'c 
“ wait upon the Prince in the Louvre at Paris,” upon a ,rumJclk r- 
day that was palt before the letter came to his hands. 

But ho no fooner received the fummons, than he betook 
himfelf to the journey, and to tranfport hirnfelf into 
Normandy ; where, after he was landed, he made what 
hafte he could to Caen, fuppofing lie fhould there find 
Secretary Nicholas, who had given him notice, “ that 
“ he had received the fame command.” When he 
came to Caen, he found the Secretary's lady there, but 
himfelf was gone to Rouen, to the Lord Cottington, and 
intended to ftay there till the other fhould arrive, and 
to confult together there upon their farther journey. The 
|d Earl of Briftol, who had lived likewiie at Caen, was 
|one with the Secretary to Rouen, having likewife received 
the fame fummons with the others to attend the Prince at 
the Louvre. The Chancellor haftened to Rouen, where 
he found the Lord Cottington, who had ftill the title and 
precedency of Lord High Treafurer of England, the 
Earl of Briftol, and Secretary Nicholas, who were all 
his very good friends, and very glad of his arrival. 

They had received advertifement, the day before, “ that 
“ the Prince, with all his fmall train, was palled by to- 
o j “ wards 
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“ wards Calaisand diredfion was fent, “ th^t the 
“ Chancellor, whom they fuppofed to be on the way, 
“ and the reft, fhould ftay at Rouen, till they Ihould 
“ receive new orders from Calais, where his Royal 
“ Highnefs would take new meafures what he was to 
“ do.” So they ftayed together at Rouen, where there 
were at the fame time very many Englifh of quality in 
their own condition, who were driven out of, England, 
as well as they, for their fidelity to the King, and had 
brought fomewhat with them for their fupport abroad, 
till they might,, upon fome good change return to their 
own country. In the mean time they lived very de¬ 
cently together in that city; where they were well 
efteemed. The way between Rouen and Calais was fo 
dangerous without a very ftrong convoy, that no day 
pafled without robberies and murders, fo that they were 
glad of their order not to ftir*m>m thence, till they 
fhould receive a very particular diretftion from the 
The Prince Prince; and within few days they received advice, “ that 
HnuVnV “ the Prince had, as foon as he came to Calais, put him- 
iromcaiais. „ on | )oar( j a f^ip that he found there bound for 
“ Holland, whence they were to hear from him, how 
“ they fhould difpofe of themfelves.” Whereupon they 
all rcfolved to remove from Rouen to Dieppe, from., 
whence they might embark themfelves for Holland m 
they law caufc; the ways by land, in regard that botS 
the French and the Spanifli armies were in the field, be¬ 
ing very dangerous. 

Thr rerolt The Prince’s remove from Paris on fucli a fudden, 
inc ii'tuo proceeded from an accident in England that was very ex- 
thc Km g traordinary, and looked like a call from heaven. The 
boieugh. Parliament about this time had prepared, according to 
cuftom, a good fleet of ten or a dozen - -fhips for the 
fummer guard, aad appointed Rainlborough to be Ad¬ 
miral 
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iffiral thereof; who had been bred at fea, and was th. 
fon Sf an eminent commander at fea, lately dead ; but 
he himfelf, from the time of the new model, had been 
an officer of foot in the army, and was a colonel of 
fpecialnote and account, and of Cromwell’s chief confi¬ 
dents. This offended the Earl of Warwick much, and 
difpofed him to that inclination to concur with his bro¬ 
ther lately mentioned. Captain Batten likewife was as 
much unfatisficd, who had afted a great part in the firft 
alienating the fleet and the affections of the feamen from 
the King, and had ever been their Vicjjjgdmiral after¬ 
wards, and one of the perfons upon whomdney principally 
relied at fea. Kainfborough, as long as he remained in 
the nayy, had been under his command, and both the 
Earl and Batten well knew that this man was now made 
Admiral of this fleet, becaufe they, being Preflbyterians, 
fhould have no creditltar influence upon it; which 
made them folicitous enough that the feamen fhould 
not be well pleafed with the alteration; and they looked 
upon Rainfborough as a man that had forfaken them, and 
preferred the land before the feafervice. The feamen are in 
a manner a nation by themfelves, a humorous, brave, and 
fturdy people; fierce, and refolute in whatfocver they 
are inclined to, fomewhat unfteady and inconftant in 
purfuing it, and jealous of thofe to-morrow by whom 
they are governed to-day. Thefe men, obferving the 
general difeontent of the people, and that, however the 
Parliament was obeyed by the power of the army, both 
army and Parliament were grown very odious to the 
nation, and hearing fo much difeourfe of an army from 
Scotland ready to enter into the kingdom, concluded 
that the King would be reftored; and then remember¬ 
ing that the revolt of the fleet was the preamble to the 
lol's of his Majefty’s authority every where elfe, and a 
o 4 great 
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great caufe of all his misfortunes, thought it would be a 
glorious thing to them, if they could lead the way to his 
Majefty’s reftoration by their declaring for him. This 
was an agitation among the common feamen, without 
communicating it to any officer of the quality of matter 
of a fliip. This inclination was much improved in 
them by a general difpofition in Kent to an iniurreftion 
for the King, and by feme gentlemen’s coming on 
board the fhips, according to the cuftom of that coun¬ 
try ; who fomented the good difpofition in the feamen 
by all the wajjjfchey could. 

Common. At this ve^Rnc there appeared generally throughout 

^^"‘Kent the fame indigeited afteettion to the King, and in- 

Kll ‘ 6 ' clination to lerve him, as was among the feamen, and 
was conducted with much lels order and caution, nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other having been defigned by 
thofe who took care of the Kite’s affairs, and who de¬ 
figned tliofe inlurreftions which happened in other parts 
of the kingdom. They knew nothing, that is, contri¬ 
buted nothing to this good difpofition in the feamen, 
though they were not without fome hope, that, upon all 
other revolutions, fomewhat might likewife fall out at 
fea to the advantage of the King’s affairs. They had l’ome 
expectation indeed from Kent, where they knew the 
people were generally well affected, and depended upon 
two or three gentlemen of that country, wiio had been' 
officers in the King’s army, and refolved to bring in 
fomc troops of horle, when occaflon lliould be ripe; 
but it was refolved and intended that the Scottifh army 
fliould be entered the kingdom, by which the Parlia¬ 
ment army would be upon their march towards them, 
before they would have any appearance of force in 
die parts ncaffTondon ; and then they., believed that 
both country and city would rife together. And l’o 

thofe 
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_thofe gentlemen of Kent, who were privy to any defign, 
lajT'privately in London to avoid all cabals in their 
country; fo that what now fell out there, was by mere 
chance and accident, that could never be forefeen, or 
prevented. 

There happened to be at fome jovial meeting in Kent 
about that time, one Mr. L’Eftrange, a younger brother 
of a good family in Norfolk, who had been always of 
the King’s party, and for attempting fomewhat in his 
own country for his Majefty’s fervice, had been taken 
priSoner by the Parliament, and by a Court of War con¬ 
demned to die, but being kept in prifon till the end of 
the war, was then fet at liberty, as one in whom there 
was no more danger. But he retained his old affeftions, 
and more remembered the cruel ufage he had received, 
than that they had not proceeded as cruelly with him as 
they might have done. * He had a great friendfhip with 
a young gentleman, Mr. Hales, who lived in Kent, and 
was married to a lady of a noble birth and fortune, he 
being heir to one of the greateft fortunes of that coun¬ 
try, but was to ex pc ft the inheritance from the favour 
of an old fevere grandfather, who for the prefent kept 
the young couple from running into any excefs; the 
mother of the lady being of as four and ftrift a nature 
as the grandfather, and both of them fo much of the 
Parliament party, that they were not willing any part of 
their eftates fhould be hazarded for the King. At the 
houfe of this Mr. Hales, Mr. L’Eftrange was, when, by 
the communication which that part of Kent always hath 
with the fhips which lie in the Downs, the report firft 
did arile that the fleet would prefently declare for the 
King, and thofe feamen who came on Ihore talked as if 
the city of London would join with tHftn. This drew 
many gentlemen of the country who wifticd well, to 
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vifit the fbips, and they returned more confirmee} of the 
truth of what they had heard. Good-fellowfhip wSs a 
vice fpread every where, and this young great heir, who 
had been always bred among his neighbours, affe&ed 
that which they were beft pleafed with, and fo his houfe 
was a rendezvous for thofe who delighted in that exer- 
tife, and who every day brought him the news of the 
good inclinations in the fleet for the King ; and all 
men’s mouths were full of the general hatred the whole 
kingdom had againft the Parliament as well as the 
army. Mr. L’Eftrange was a man of a good wit, dfind 
a fancy very luxuriant, and of an enterprifing nature. 
He obferved, by the good company that came to the 
houfe, that the affeftions of all that large and populous 
country were for the King. He begun to tell Mr. 
Hales, “ that though his grandfather did in his heart 
“ wiih the King well, yet his carriage had been fucli 
“ in his conjunction with the Parliament, that he had 
“ more need of the King’s favour than of his grand- 
“ father’s to be heir to that great eftate ; and that cer- 
“ tainly nothing could be more acceptable to his grandfa- 
“ ther, or more glorious to him, than to be the inftrument 
“ of both and therefore advifed him “ to put himfelf 
“ into the head of his own country, which would be 
“ willing to be led by him ; that when the Scots were 
“ entered into the northern parts, and all the kingdom 
“ fhould be in arms, he might, with the body of his 
“ countrymen, march towards London ; which would 
“ induce both the city and the Parliament to join with 
“ him, whereby he fhould have great ihare in the ho- 
“ nour of reltoring the King.” 

The company that frequented the houfe thought the 
difeourfe very reafonable, and faw that the ifliie mull be 
very honourable: the young lady of the houfe was full' 

of 
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{zeal % the King, and was willing her hufband fhould 
be the' inftrument of his delivery: the young gentleman 
himfclf had not been enough converfant in the affairs of 
the world to apprehend the danger or hazard of the at¬ 
tempt, and fo referred himfelf and the whole bufinefs to 
be governed and conducted by Mr, L’Eftrange, whom 
they all believed by his difcourfe to be an able foldier. 
He writ fome letters to particular gentlemen, who he 
was informed would receive them willingly, and figned 
warrants to the conftables of hundreds with his own 
name, which had been never heard of in the country, re¬ 
quiring, “ in his Majefty’s name, all perfons to appear, 
“ at a time and place appointed, to advife together, and 
“ to lay hold on fuch opportunities, as fhould be offered 
for relieving the King and delivering him out of pri- 
“ fon.” There was an incredible appearance of the 
country at the 'place appointed, where Mr. L’Eftrange 
appeared with Mr. Hales, and thofe perfons which had 
been ufed to their company. Mr. L’Eftrange fpoke to 
them in a ftyle very much his own; and being not 
very clear to be underftood, the more prevailed over 
them. He fpake like a man in authority, inveighed 
againft “ the tyranny of the army, which had fubdued 
“ the Parliament, againft their barbarous imprifonment 
“ of the King, and againft a confpiracy they had to 
“ murder him.” Pie added, “ that the affections of 
“ that noble country were well known to his Majefty, 
“ and that he had therefore appointed the fleet that was 
“ in the Downs to join with them; and that he doubted 
<! not but they would together be too ftrong for his 
“ enemies, who were like to have enough to do to defend 
“ themfelves in many other places; and that his Majefty 
“ w'as willing they fhould have a gentleman of their own 
“ country, well known to them, to be their Generaland 

named 
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named Mr. Hales; who was prcfent. There was not one 
man who i'o much as afked for any letter or commiflion, 
or other authority from the King; but all of them, very 
frankly and unanimoufly, declared “ they would be 
“ ready to join, and march as their General Hales 
“ ihould diretftand fo another day and place was ap¬ 
pointed for another appearance, and lifting and forming 
their regiments; and in the mean time Mr. L’Eftrange 
fet out fuch declarations and engagements, as he thought 
mod like to prevail with the people, and required, “ that 
“ they fhcrnld be read in all churcheswhich was 
done accordingly. The next appearance was greater 
than the former; and with the fame forwardnefs, many 
coming armed both horfe and foot, and ihewing a mar¬ 
vellous alacrity to the engagement. Their General 
then gave out his commillions for feveral regiments, and 
a new day was appointed for their rendezvous, when all 
fhould come armed, and keep together in a body, until 
it Ihould be fit to march to London. 

It was known that the fleet was gone out of the 
Downs, but it was as well known that it had abfolutely re¬ 
nounced the fervice of the Parliament, and rejedted all 
their officers. It was eafy to perfuade the people, that 
they were gone upon fome important enterprife, and 
would fpcedily return ; and it was infinuated, “ that it 
“ was gone to the Ifle of Wight to releafe the King, 
“ who would return with it into Kentwhich made 
them haften their preparations. 

At the time when the King made the Earl of North¬ 
umberland Admiral, he declared, and it was inferted in 
his commiflion, “ that he ihould enjoy that office dur- 
“ ing the minority of the Duke of York and the 
Duke having made his el'cape at this time, when there 
was thi$ commotion amongft the feamen, it was no fooncr 

known 
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■faiown tiiat his Highnefs was in Holland, but the fea- 
men talked aloud, “ that they would go to their Ad- 
“ miraland the gentlemen of Kent ltirring them up 
and inflaming them to that rdolution, and the feamen 
again prefling the gentlemen to haften their riling in 
arms, that they might aililT and l'ccond each other, they 
both declared themfelves former than they ought to have 
done, and before they were prepared for an enterprife of 
that importance. 

The Parliament was well informed of the diftemper 
amongft the feamen, and haul therefore forborne putting 
the half of the provilions aboard die flips, which, for 
the greateft part, lay ready in the Downs, wanting only 
half the nchia! they were to have for the fumnier fer- 
vicc. But thole officers which were on board, finding 
they had no authority, and that the feamen mocked 
and laughed at them, fent every day to inform the Par¬ 
liament, what mutinous humour the whole fleet was in. 
Whereupon they fent Ilain (borough and fomc other 
officers thither; prefuming that the prefence of the 
Admiral would quickly quiet all. He, being a man of 
a rough imperious nature, as foon as he came on board 
his fliip, begun to make a drift enquiry into the former 
diforders and mutinous behaviour, upon which all the 
men of his fliip retired into their old fortrefs of one and 
all, and prefently laid hold on him, and put him, and Rama*)-, 
fuch other officers of the fliip as they liked not, into‘lit 
the boat, and fent them on fhore. Which was no 0 *” 5 ^ 
fooner known to the reft of the Blips, but they followed lhc feirael ^ 
their example, and tiled their officers in the lame 
manner. After they had for fome days been feafted 
and carell’ed by the people of Kent, fome of the gentle¬ 
men putting themfelves on board to join with them, 
and in order to aflift them towards providing fuch ne- 

ceUaries 
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ceflfaries as were wanting, they went out of the Downs, 
The revolt-and flood for Holland, that they might find their Ad- 
wi'ntov.rto miral; and let fall their anchors before the Brill. What 
Holland. was ^ t h e g^ t ] emen 0 f ]^ ent on fl 10r e j an d the 

fuccefs thereof, will be related hereafter. 

This fo very feafonable revolt of the fleet, in a con* 
juncture when fo many advantages were expedled, was 
looked upon as a fure omen of the deliverance of the 
King. And the report that the fhips were before Ca¬ 
lais, as if they had expedled fomebody there, which 
was true, for fome time, was the reafon that it was 
thought fit that the Prince (who had hitherto thought 
of nothing but being fent for by the Scots, and how to 
find himfclf with them) fhould make all poffible halle 
to Calais. This was the caufe of that his fudden mo¬ 
tion, which was yet retarded for want ofmoney, and all 
other things neceflary for his journey.' The Cardinal 
ihewed no manner of favouring all thefe appearances of 
advantage to the King; he gave lefs countenance to 
Scotland, than he had ever done when it was in rebellion 
againft the King ; and, notwitbftanding all his promifes 
with reference to Ireland, the Marquis of Ormond remain¬ 
ed Hill at Paris, without obtaining armsor money in any 
proportion, (both which had beenpromifed fo liberally), 
Tht M.ir- and was, after all importunities, compelled to tranfport 
niond goes himfelf into Ireland (where he was fo importunately 
France into called for) without any manner of fupplies, which were 
Ireland. expefted. And now, when the remove of the Prince 
was fo behoveful, the Cardinal utterly refufed topfur- 
nifh him with any money; all which dilcountenances 
were fhortiy after remembered to Cromwell, as high 
merit. 

The Prince’s remove was by every' body thought fo 
neceflary, that the Lord Jermyn, as was pretended, 

found 
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found njeans to borrow fo much money as was neceffary 
for the journey; which the King paid long after with 
full intereft. Dr. GofFe, a man well known in that 
time, as the chief agent and confident of my Lord 
Jermyn, was prefently font into Holland, to difpofe the 
fearnen to be willing to receive the Lord Jermyn to 
command the fleet. So felicitous that nobleman was to 
be in the .head of any aftion that was like to profper, 
how unfit foever he was for it; having neither induftry, 
nor knowledge of any thing of the lea, and being lefs 
beloved by the fcamen than any man that could be 
named. The Prince made what hafte he could to 
Calais, attended by Prince Rupert, the Lord Ilopton, 
and the Lord Colepepper, and fome other gentlemen, 
befides his own domeftics; and finding one of the 
Englifh frigates before Calais, and underftanding that 
the Duke of Y ork was gone from the Hague to Helvoet- 
fluys, and had put himfelf on board the fleet there, his 
Highnefs prefently embarked, and made the more hafte 
left his brother fhould be in aftion before him, and wasThePrmce 
received at the fleet with all thole acclamations and j, 
noifes of joy, which that people are accuftomed to; they 
having expreflal as much lome days before, at die ar¬ 
rival of the-Duke of York. 

.As foon as it was known in Holland that the Prince 
of Wales was arrived, the Prince of Orange, with his 
wife the Princefs Royal, came prefently thither to enter¬ 
tain his Highnefs the belt that place would permit, but 
efpecially to rejoice together, having not Icen each 
other from the time they were children. The Prince Fatfioma 
found the fleet infadlion and diforder, and great pains !au. tlKe 
had been taken to corrupt them. Sir John Berkley’s 
coming to the Hague to aflume the government of the 
Duke of York, had not been acceptable to his Royal 

Highnefs; 
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Highnefs; who was perfuaded by Colonel Bamfield, 
that he had been unfaithful, as well as unfortunate, in 
his attendance upon the King to the I(le of Wight. 
The Colonel himfelf was fo inccnfed with it, that he 
ufed all the fkill and infinuation he had, to leflen his 
Ilighnefs’s reverence to the Queen, and to dilputc her 
commands. Then taking the opportunity of the fleet’s 
being come to Ilelvoetfluys, he went thither, and hav¬ 
ing, as is laid before, a wonderful addrels to the difpof- 
ing men to mutiny, and to work upon common men, 
which the fleet confifted of, there being no officers, for 
the molt part, above the quality of a boatfwain or 
matter's mate, he perfuaded them “ to declare for the 
“ Duke of York, without any refpeft to the King or 
“ Prince ; and when his Highnefs fhould be on board, 
“ that they fhould not meddle in the quarrel between 
“ the King and the Parliament, but entirely join with 
“ the Preibyterian party, and the city of London; 
“ which by this means would bring the Parliament to 
“ reafon:” and he prepared his friends the feamen when 
the Duke fhould come to them, that they would ex¬ 
cept againft Sir John Berkley, and caufe him to be'dif- 
mifled; and then he believed he fhould be able to go¬ 
vern both his Highnefs and the fleet. 

At the fame time Dr. Gofl’e, who was a dexterous man 
too, and could comply with all men in all the aits of good- 
fellowfhip, had gotten acquaintance with others of the 
feamen, and made them jealous of Bamfield’s activity; 
and endeavoured to perfuade them, “ that they fhould 
“ all petition the Prince,” (who, he knew, would be 
fhortly with them), “ that the Lord Jerrnyn might be 
“ made their Admiral; who would be able to l’upply 
“ them with money, and whatfoever elfe they wanted: 
“ that there was no hope of money but from France, 

“ and 
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“ and that the Lord Jermyn had all the power and credit 
“ there, and might have what money he defirecland 
by thefe agitations, the infant loyalty of the feamen be¬ 
gun to be diftradted. 

At the lame time the Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
who had always adhered to the Prelhyterians, and was 
of great efteem amongft them, though he was not 
tainted with* their principles, had left the Parliament, and 
fecretly tranfported himfelf into Holland ; and was ar¬ 
rived at Rotterdam, when Bamfield returned from the 
fleet, and went to wait upon the Duke of York at the 
Hague. Bamfield delivered fuch a mellagc from the 
fleet as he thought would haften the Duke’s journey 
thither; and told him, “ the feamen made great cn- 
“ quiry after the Lord Willoughby, and much longed 
“ to have him .ydth theminlinuating to the Duke, 
“ that he had much contributed to that good difpofition 
“ in the feamen, and was privy to their revolt, and had 
“ promiled fpeedily to come to them, and that it 
“ would be the moil acceptable thing his Highnefs 
“ could do to carry him with him to the fleet, and 
“ make him his Vice-Admiral.” The Duke made all 
imaginable hafte to Helvoetfluys, and immediately 
went on board the Admiral; where he was received 
with the ufual marks of joy and acclamation. He de¬ 
clared the Lord Willoughby his Vice-Admiral, and 
appointed lbme other officers in the feveral fhips, and 
feemed very defirous to be out at fea. In the mean 
time Bamfield continued his aririvity ; and the Dotftor, 
finding he had little hope to railc his patron to the 
height he propofed, did all he could to hinder the 
operation of Bamfield, and took all the ways he could 
that the Prince might be adverrifed of it, and thereupon 
haften his own journey ; which did likewife contribute 

tol. in. r. 1. l* to 
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to the hafte his Ilighnefs made. He arrived at‘Helvoet- 
flays very feafonably to prevent many inconveniences, 
which would have inevitably fallen out; and the fca- 
men, upon his Highnefs's appearance, returned again 
into their old cheerful humour; which the Prince knew 
would be beft preferved by aftion ; and therefore ex¬ 
ceedingly delired to be at lea, where he was fure he 
mull be fuperior to any force the Parliament could in 
a fhort time put out. But the fleet already wanted 
many provifions, of which beer was the chief; which, 
by the countenance and affiftance of the Prince of 
Orange, was in a riiort time procured in a reafonable 
proportion; and then the Prince fet fail firft for Yar- 
The Prince mouth Road, then for the Downs; having fent his 
then’™ brother, the Duke of York, with all his family to the 
wrh tire |-j a g UE) t0 remain there. 1 x 

Though the Duke was exceedingly troubled to leave 
the fleet, which lie had been perfuaded to look upon as 
his province, yet he could not but acknowledge, that 
right reafon would not permit they fhould both be 
ventured at one time on board the fleet; and, the 
Prince determining to engage his own perfon, he fub- 
mitted to the determination; and was well content to 
remain with his litter. The Prince did not think fit to 
remove the Lord Willoughby (who, he knew, was 
much relied upon by the Prefbyterian party) from the 
charge the Duke had given him; though he was not 
much known to the feamen. But Captain Batten com¬ 
ing at the fame time when his Highnefs did to the 
fleet, and bringing the Conftant Warwick, one of the 
bell frigates the Parliament had built, with Jordan, and 
two or three feamen of good command, his Highnefs 
knighted him, and made him Rear-Admiral of the 
fleet; believing, that he could not do a more popular 

and 
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and acceptable thing to the feamen, than by putting 
the fame man, who had commanded them fo many 
years, over them again at this time; whofe experience 
and government would fupply the defeats and want of 
hull of the Vice-Admiral, who was very willing to be 
advifed by him. But the Prince Ihortly after found he 
was miftaken in that expedient, and that the feamen 
(who delired to ferve the King upon the clear princi¬ 
ples of obedience and loyalty) did not in any degree 
affedt Batten, becaufe he had failed in both, and was 
now of a party towards which they had no veneration. 
The truth is, the Prince came prepared and difpofed 
from the Queen, to depend wholly upon the IVfbyte- 
rian party, which, beftdes the power of the Scottillt 
army, which was every day expedted to invade England, 
was thought to/be poflelfed of all the ftrength of the 
city of London; and the Lord Colepepper, and Mr. 
Long, the Prince’s Secretary, were trufted by the Queen 
to keep the Prince fteady and fall to that dependence ; 
and his Highnefs was enjoined to be entirely advifed by 
thgm; though all the other lords about him were of 
another mind, and the Prince himiclf not inclined that 
way. Dr. Steward, the Dean of tlje King’s chapel, 
whom his Majefty had recommended to his fon to in- 
llrudl him in all matters relating to the Church, and 
Dr. Earles, and the reft of his Chaplains, waited dili¬ 
gently upon him to prevent thofe infufions. But, by 
thofe two, the benefit of this fleet was principally con- 
fidered, as a happy means to put the Prince on fhore, 
that he might be in the head of the Scottith army; 
and no doubt if that army had been then entered 
into England, as it was very fihortly after, die Prince 
would have been dire&ed, with the fleet, “ to have fol- 
f i “ lowed 
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“ lowed all the advice which fhould have been fent 
“ from the Scots.” 

In the mean time it was thought moft counfellable, 
after tire Prince had failed fome days about the coaft, 
that the kingdom might generally know that his High- 
ncfs was there, that they lhould all go into the river of 
Thence Thames, and lie ftill there; by which they cxpeCted 

nver of two great advantages; firft, that the city would be 

Humes, fjjgj-gby engaged to declare ltfelf, when they law all 
their trade obftrufted ; and that their ihips homewards 
bound, of which, at that feafon of the year, they ex¬ 
pected many, muft fall into the Prince’s hands; and 
then, that the prefence of the Prince in the river would 
hinder the Parliament from getting fcamen; and from 
Petting out that fleet which they were preparing to re¬ 
duce the other, under the command of the Earl of 
Warwick ; whom they thought fit, in this exigent, 
again to employ; and who, by accepting the charge, 
thought he fhould be in a better pofture to choofb 
his party, in any other alteration that fhould happen at 
land. 

When the Parliament firft heard of the commotion 
in Kent, anti faw,the warrants which were fent out and 
figned by L’Eftrange, whom nobody knew, (and the 
gentlemen of Kent who fate in the Parliament, allured 
them, “ that there was no fuch gentleman in that 
*• countyand Sir Edward Hales, who likewife was 
prefent there, told them, “ he was very confident that 
“ his grandfon could not be embarked in fuch an af- 
“ fair”), they neglected it, and thought it a defign to 
amufe them. But when they heard that the meetings 
were continued, and faw the declarations which were 
publifhed, and were well aflured that young Hales ap¬ 
peared 
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peared with them as their General, they thought the 
matter worth their care; and therefore appointed their Ge¬ 
neral, “ to fend two or three troops of horfe into Kent to 
“ liipprefs that feditious infurredlion;” Sir Edward Hales 
now excufing himfelf with revihngs, threats, and detefta- 
tion of his grandfon; who, lie protcftcd, lhould never 
be his heir. 

The Earl of Holland, who had a commiflion to be 
General, and the reft who were engaged, were not yet 
ready, the Scots being not yet entered ; nor did they 
underftand any thing of the bnfinefs of Kent; however 
when they were allured that they were drawn into a 
body, and were fo ftrong that the officers who com¬ 
manded the troops which had been lent to fupprefs 
them, had lent to the Parliament word, “ that they 
“ durft not advance, for that the enemy was much 
“ ftronger than they, and increafed daily; and that they 
“ had lent a letter to the city of London inviting them 
“ to join with them;” the Earl of Holland I fay, and 
the others with him, thought it fit to fend them all the 
countenance and encouragement they could; and there¬ 
upon' dilpatciied thole officers who had been deligncd 
for the troops of that county, when the fealon lhould 
be ripe, and who had hitherto lurked privately in Lon¬ 
don to avoid fufpicion. They were delired to call 
their friends together, as foon as was poffible, to join 
with their neighbours; and were told, “ that they 
“ fhould very lhortly receive a General from the King 
for they did not think Mr. Hales equal to the work, 
who found his power and credit to grow lei's, the greater 
the appearance grew to be ; and they begun to enquire 
for the King’s commilfion. The Earl of Holland had 
formed his party of many officers who had ferved both 
the King and the Parliament; all which were in the city; 

i> 3 and 
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■ and he had not yet a mind to call them together, but to 
expetft the appearance of their northern friends, and there¬ 
fore confulting with the reft, and finding the Earl of 
Norwich, who had been fome months in England under 
a pafs from the Parliament, (upon pretence of making 
his compofition, from which lie had never been ex¬ 
cluded), willing to engage himfclf in the conduit of 
thol'e in Kent, where he was well known and beloved, 
his affeition and zeal for the King's fervice being not to 
be doubted, they refolvcd that lie fhould go thither; 
and there being many blank commiilions ready to be 
difpofed as the fervice fhould require, they filled one 
with his name, by which the command of all Kent was 
committed to him, “ with potver to lead them any 
“ whither as the good of the King's fervice fhould 
“ make requifite.” And with this conynjiflion he made 
hafte into Kent, and found at Maidftone a better body 
of horfe and foot armed than could have been expeifed; 
enough in number to have met any army that was like 
to be brought againft them. They all received him 
with wonderful acclamations, and vowed obedience to 
him. Mr. Hales, upon the news of another General to 
be fent thither, and upon the ftorms of threats and rage 
which fell upon him from his grandfather, on the one 
fide, and on his wife by her mother on the other fide, 
and upon the confcience that he was not equal to the 
charge, though his affetftion was not in the leaft de¬ 
clined, found means to tranfport himfelf, and wife, to¬ 
gether with his friend Mr. L’Eftrange, who had loft his 
credit with the people, into Holland; refolving, as foon 
as he had put his wife out of the reach of her mother, 
to return himfelf, and to venture his perfon in the fer¬ 
vice which he could not conduct; which he did 
quickly after very heartily endeavour to do. 


The 
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Tlie importunities froqi Scotland with the Prefbyte- 
rians their correfpondents, the fame of Sir Marmaduke 
Langdalc's being well received at Edinburgh, and that 
many Englilh officers and foldiers daily flocked thither, 
but efpecially the promifes from Paris of fupplies of 
arms, ammunition, and money, as foon as they could 
expedt it, fet all the other wheels going in England 
which had.been preparing all the winter. There was in 
South Wales Colonel Laughorn, Colonel Powell, and 
Colonel Poyer, who commanded thole parts under the 
Parliament, which they had ferved from the beginning: 
the firft of them a gentleman of a good extradlion, and 
a fair fortune in land in thofe counties, who had been 
bred a page under the Earl of Eflex, when he had a 
command in the Low Countries, and continued his de- 
pendance upon him afterwards, and was much in his fa¬ 
vour, ana T>y"that relation was firft engaged in the re¬ 
bellion, as many other gentlemen had been, without 
wifhing ill to the King: the fecond was a gentleman 
too, but a foldier of fortune: the third, had from a low 
trade railed himfclf in the war to the reputation of a 
very, diligent and flout officer, and was at this time 
trufted by the Parliament with the government of the 
town and caftle of Pembroke. Thele three communi¬ 
cated their difeontents to each other, and all thought 
themfelves ill requited by the Parliament for the fervice 
they had done, and that other men, efpecially Colonel 
Mitton, were preferred before them; and refolved to 
take the opportunity of the Scots coming in, to declare 
for the King upon the Prefbyterian account. But 
Laughorn, who was not infedted with any of thofe 
freaks, and doubted not to reduce the other two, when 
it fliould be time, to fober refolutions, would not engage 
till he firft Lent a confident to Paris to inform the Prince 
r 4 of 
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of what he had determined,* and of what their wants 
confifted, which if not relieved, they fhould not be 
able to purfue their purpofe, defiring to receive orders 
for the time of their declaring, and aflurance that they 
fhould in time receive thofe fupplies they flood in need 
of. And the Lord Jermyn fent him a promife under 
his hand, 11 that he fhould not fail of receiving all the 
“ things lie had defired, before he could be-preffed by 
“ the enemy;” and therefore conjured him, and his 
friends, “ forthwith to declare for the King ; which he 
“ allured them would be of Angular benefit and ad- 
“ vantage to his Majeffy’s fervicc; fince, upon the 
“ firll notice of their having declared, the Scottifh army 
“ would be ready to march into England.” Hereupon 
they prefently declared, before they were provided to 
keep the field for want of ammunition .and money, and 
when Pembroke was not fupplied with provifions for 
above two months; and were never thought of after. 

The Lord Byron had been lent from Paris, upon the 
importunities from Scotland, to get as many to declare 
m England in feveral places, as might diftraft tip 
army, anti keep it from an entire engagement again!! 
them ; to difpofe his old friends about Chefter and 
North Wales to appear as foon as might be: and he 
prefently, with the help of Colonel Robinfon, polleffed 
himfelf of the ifland of Anglefey, and dilpofed all North 
Wales to be ready to declare as foon as the Scots fhould 
enter the kingdom. But that which was of moft im¬ 
portance, and feemed already to have brought the war 
even into the heart of England, was that fume gentle¬ 
men, who had formerly ferved the King in the garrifon 
of Newark, and in the northern army, under Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, had (by a defign confulted with 
him before his going into Scotland, and upon orders re¬ 
ceived 
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ceived* from him fince, when he believed the Scots 
would be in a fhort time ready to begin their march) 
furprifed the ftrong caftlc of Pontefraft in Yorkfihire, 
(which had a garrifon in it for the Parliament), and 
gretv prefently fo numerous, by the refort of officers and 
l'oldiers from the adjacent counties, that they grew 
formidable to all thofe parts, and made the communi¬ 
cation between London and York infecure, except it 
was with ftrong troops. Upon which argument of the 
furprife of Pontefraft, we fhall enlarge hereafter, before 
we (peak, of the tragic conclufion of this enterprife. All 
affairs were in this motion in England, before there 
was any appearance of an army in Scotland, which they 
had promifed fhould be ready to march by the beginning 
of May. 

Indeed as to. the raifing an army in Scotland, the dif¬ 
ficulties were well nigh over, nor did they ever look upon 
that as a tiling that would trouble them, but who fhould 
command, and be General of this army, was the matter 
upon which the fuccefs of all they propofed would dc- 
. pend; and if they could not procure Duke Hamil¬ 
ton to be made choice of for that fervice, they would 
promife themfelves no good iffue of the undertaking. 
11 was a hard thing to remove the old General Lcflcy, 
who had been hitherto in the head of their army in all 
their profperous fucceffes ; but he was in the confidence 
of Argyle, which was objection enough againft him, if 
there were no other; and the man was grown old, and 
appeared, in the aftions of the laft expedition into 
England, very unequal to the command. And fhere- 
fore fome expedient was to be fouffljk^) be rid of him ; 
and they found it no hard matter tjprevail with him to 
decline the command, upon pretence of his age and 
infirmities, when in truth he had no mind to venture 

his 
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his honour againft the Englifh, except affifted by Eng- 
iifb, which had been his good fortune in all the actions 
of moment he had performed in this war; and when he 
had been deftitute of that help, he had always received 
fome affront. When by this means there was a new 
General to be named, Duke Hamilton was propofed, as 
a fit man to be employed to redeem the honour of the 
nation. He had formerly difeharged the office of Ge¬ 
neral under the King of Sweden, where Lefley, that had 
now declined the employment, was Major General un¬ 
der him ; and therefore could not be thought to be 
without ample experience of war. 

Whilft this was depending, Argyle took notice of Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale’s and Sir Philip Mufgrave’s be¬ 
ing in the town, and of fome difeourfes which they had 
ufed r or fjjme other Englifh officers in their company, 
and defired, “ that, if they were to have any command 
“ in the army, they might prefently take the Covenant; 
“ and that there might be a general declaration, that 
“ there fhould be neither officer nor foldier received 
“ into their army, before he had firft taken the Cove- 
“ nant: and that, after they were entered into the king;- 
“ dom of England, they Ihould make no conjunction 
“ with any forces, or perfons, who had not done, or 
“ fhould refufe to do the fame.” This propofal found 
no oppofition ; they who were moll forward to raife the 
army for the delivery of the King, being as violent as 
any to advance that declaration. And though Duke 
Hamilton and his brother of Lanrick did as well difap- 
prove it in their own judgments, as they did forefee, out 
of the long expewmcc they had of England, what pre¬ 
judice it would gHtipon them there, yet they had not 
the courage in afjpegree to fpeak againft it; and tire 
Chancellor of Scotland and the Earl of Lautherdale 


were 
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were a$ paflionate for the advancement of it, as Argyle 
himfelf; and feemed to think that thofe two gentlemen 
either had already taken, or would be willing to take it. 

It can hardly be believed, that, after fo long know¬ 
ledge of England, and their obfervation of whom the 
King’s party did confift, after their fo often conferences 
with the King without prevailing upon him, in any de¬ 
gree, either to preferve himfelf in Ncwcaftle from being 
delivered up to the Parliament, or in their laft agitation 
with him, when he yielded to fo many unreafonable 
particulars to gratify them, to confent to or promife, 
“ that any man lliould be compelled to take the Co- 
“ venantthat they fhonld ftill adhere to that fatal 
combination againft the Church, which they could 
never hope to bring to pafs, except they intended only 
to change the hand, and to keep the King under as 
firidl a I'aftaint, when they fhould get him into their 
hands, as he was under the domination of the Parlia¬ 
ment and army: yet they were fo infatuated with this 
refolution, that they difeovered their apprehenfion of 
the King’s party, and deligned no lefs to opprefs them 
than the Independents and Anabaptifts; and upon the 
news of die revolt of the fleet from the Parliament to 
the King, the infurretftion in Kent, and other places, 
and the general inclinations throughout the kingdom 
for the King, they flackened their preparations, that 
they might defer their march, to the end that all that 
ftrength might be opprefled and reduced, that fo they 
might be abfolute mailers after they had prevailed over 
the army. And at laft, when they could defer their 
march no longer, upon the importunate preffure of their 
friends in London, they fent the Earl of Lautherdale 
with thofe infolent inftrudtions, which will be mentioned 
anon, and pofitively required the Prince immediately 

to 
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to repair to them ; declaring, “ that if his perfon Ihould 
“ not be forthwith in their army, they would return 
“ again into Scotland without making any attempt 
and the knowing this refolution, was the reafon that the 
Queen was fo politive in her inltrubiions, notwithltand- 
ing the appearance of any other advantage to the King 
in England. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Mufgrave 
no fooner heard of this declaration, than they went to 
thole lords, and cxpoilulated very fharply with them, 
for “ having broken their faiths, and betrayed them 
“ into their country ; where they were looked upon as 
“ enemies.” They were anfwered, “ that they mull: 
“ give over their defign to redeem the King, or yield to 
“ this determination, which their Parliament was fo 
“ firm and united in ; and would never depart from.” 
And therefore they entreated them with all imaginable 
importunity, that they would take the Covenant; l'ome 
of them defiring to confer with them upon it, and un¬ 
dertaking to fatisfy them, that the Covenant did not 
include thofe things in it, which they thought it did. 
But when they faw thofe gentlemen would not be pre¬ 
vailed with, but that on the contrary they relolved pre- 
fently to leave the country; and told them, “ they 
“ would undeceive thofe honeft people in England, 

who were too much inclined to trull them ; and that 
“ they Ihould find that they had a harder work in hand 
“ than they imagined the Scottilh lords knew well 
enough of what importance their prefence was to be to 
them, for their very entrance into England ; and there¬ 
upon defired them, “ that they would have a little 
“ patience, and again abfent themfelves from Edin- 
“ burgh, till the heat of this difpute was over, and till 
“ the army Ihould be ready to marchand Duke Ha¬ 
milton, 
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mil ton' who had a marvellous infinuation to get himfelf. 
believed, allured them in confidence, “ that as foon as 
“ he fhould find himfelf in the head of his army, and 
“ upon their march, there fhould be no more talk of 
“ covenants, but that all the King’s friends fhould be 
“ welcome, and without diftinftion.” So they left 
Edinburgh again, and went to their old quarters; 
where they had not itayed long, before the Duke fent 
for them to come to him in private; and, after a very 
cheerful reception, he told them, “ he was now ready ; 
“ and that their friends in England called fo importu- 
“ nately for them, that he was refolved to march in very 
“ few days; which he thought neceffary to communi- 
“ cate to them, not only for the friendfhip he had for 
“ them ; which would always keep him without referve 
“ towards .tjpeita; but becaufe he muff depend upon 
“ them two to furprife the towns of Berwick and 
“ Carlifle, againft the time he fhould be able to march 
“ thither; for he intended to march between thofe two 
“ places.” 

*. The work was not hard to be performed by them, 
they having, from their firft entrance into Scotland, ad- 
jufted with their friends who inhabited near thofe places, 
to be ready for that enterprife when they fhould be 
called upon; which they then believed would have 
been much fooner ; fo that they were willing to under¬ 
take it, and demanded com millions from the Duke for 
the doing thereof; which he excufed himfelf for not 
giving, under pretence of “ the fecrecy that was necef- 
“ fary ; in refpeft whereof he would not truft his own 
“ Secretary; and likewife, as a thing unneceffary for 
“ the work ; fince it was their own reputation and in- 
“ tereft, and their being known to have been always 
“ trufted by the King, by which they could bring it to 

“ pafs, 
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“ pafs, and not his commiffion; for which thofo towns 
,c would have no reverence.” Befides, he told them, 
“ that the Marquis of Argyle had ftill protefted againft 
“ their beginning the war by any aft of hoftility againft 
“ the Englifh, in forcing any of the towns; which was 
“ not neceffary in order to the King’s deliverance; but 
“ that an army might march to the place where the 
“ King was, to the end that thofe mellengers’ who were 
“ fent by the State to fpeak with the King, might have 
“ liberty to fpeak with his Majefty ; which was a right 
“ of the kingdom, and the demanding it could be 
“ no breach of the pacification between the two king- 
* ( dorns.” 

This argument, they knew, tvas not reafonable enough 
to fway the Duke. But they forefaw two other reafons, 
which did prevail with him not to give thde^commif- 
fions they defired, which otherwife might have been 
given with the fame fecrecy that the bufinefs was to be 
afted with; the one, the order againft giving any com¬ 
miffion to any man before he had taken the Covenant: 
and how much authority foever the Duke might take 
upon him to difpenfe with that order after he ffiould be 
in England, it might not be convenient that he ffiould 
affume it whilft he remained yet at Edinburgh: the 
other was, that, when they had done it without his 
commiffion, he might, upon his march, or as foon as 
he came thither, difpoffefs them of the government, 
and put Scotchmen into their places; the laft of which 
he did not diffemble to them; but confefled, “ that, 
“ though the Council of Scotland would not attempt 
“ the taking of thofc towns, yet when they ffiould be 
“ taken, they would expeft the government thereof 
u ffiould be in their hjBids, and depend upon them, 
“ without which they ffiould not be able to fend him 

“ thofe 
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<( thofe continual fupplies which he expe&ed from 
“ them." And there being then a recruit of five or fix 
thoufand, which Sir George Monroe had near raifed in 
the North, and from Ireland, who were to begin their 
march after him, as foon as he fhould be out of Scot¬ 
land, the two gentlemen had no purpofe of remaining 
in thofe governments, well knowing that their prefence 
would bd of Importance to the army, at leaft whilft they 
ftayed in the northern counties; yet they knew well, it was 
for the fervice that thole towns fhould remain in the hands 
of the Englifh, without which few of the gentlemen of 
thofe parts would declare themfelves, how well affeCied 
foever they were; which when they had offered to the 
Duke, they left it to him, and accepted the employ¬ 
ment he prefled them to undertake, and parted to put 
the fame in, execution in both places at one time, all 
things being concerted between them to that purpofe. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale had feveral officers, and 
foldiers, laid privately on the Scottifh fide to wait his 
commands, and more on the Englifh ; there being two 
1 or three good families within two or three miles of Ber¬ 
wick, who were well affe&ed and ready to appear when 
they fhould be required; in expectation whereof they 
had harboured many men. Softie of them Sir Marma¬ 
duke appointed to meet him, on tbte Scottifh fide, 
at a place about a mile diftant from Berwick, the night 
before he intended the furprife, and the reft to be in 
the town by the rifing of the fun; feme about the mar¬ 
ket place, and fome upon the bridge, by which he muft 
enter. The next morning, being market day, when 
great droves of little horfes, laden with facks of corn, 
always reforted to the town, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
with about a hundred horfe, ahd fome few foot, which 
walked with the market people, prefcntly after fun 
rifing, was upon the bridge, before there was any appre- 

henfion; 
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henfion; and finding his friends there whom he ex- 
pedledj he caufed the bridge prefently to be drawn up, 
and guarded by his foot, and fent others to the other 
parts. Himfelf with moft of his troops went into the 
market place, where he found his country friends ready 
SirM. to do all he would command. There was fo general a 
i^rpnfa' confirmation ieized upon the whole town, there being 
anTs!r k p n0 ot ^ cr garrilbn but towns-men, that after 'they liad 
Muiciavc f c i Z cd upon the Mayor, who was the Governor, all 

Carlille 1 . , . • 

toon after, things were in a lhort time to quiet, that they opened 
their ports again, that the market might not be inter¬ 
rupted. Sir Philip Mufgrave, with as little oppofition, 
pofleifed himlclf of Carl tile ; wliere he had a greater in- 
tereft ; and the people were generally better afferiled to 
the King, and more dilinclincd to the Scots than thofe 
of Berwick ufod to be ; and they both haftened adver- 
tifement to the Duke of what they had done. 

It will be much wondered at, that after Cromwell 
plainly forefaw they fhould have a war with Scotland, 
and had conftant intelligence from thence of the ad¬ 
vances they made, he did not take care to put garrifons 1 
into thofe two important places, the very ftrength of 
which could for lotne time have withftood all the 
power which Scotland could have brought againft them. 
But the fame tSafon which had been current at Edin¬ 
burgh to this very time, had prevailed at Weftminfter. 
It was fpccially provided for by the Arif of Pacification 
between the two kingdoms, when the Parliaments of 
both kingdoms combined againft the King, “ that there 
“ fhould be no more garrifons kept on either fide in 
“ Berwick or Carlifle;” where they were then dilbanded, 
and feme of their fortifications flighted; which could 
eafily have been repaired; and, without repairing, could 
have kept out an enemy for fome time. And the Par¬ 
liament would not now permit any men to be lent thi¬ 
ther, 
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ther, that the Scots might not pretend that the war 
was begun by them ; but left Berwick to the govern¬ 
ment of the mayor and the citizens; who could haye de¬ 
fended themfelves againft the Scots if they had expe&ed 
them. ' But the truth is, Cromwell had fo perfect a 
contempt of the whole ftrength of that nation, that he 
never cared what advantage ground they had upon any 
field, or what place they ever poflefled. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Mufgrave 
were no fooner polfefled of Berwick and Carliile, than 
, all the gentlemen, officers, and foldiers thereabout^ 
who had formerly ferved the King, reforted and flocked 
to them well armed, appointed, and provided for the 
war; fo that they had not only very fufficient garrifons 
to keep thofe places, but troops enough of horfe to free 
the adjacent counties from thofe forces, and committees, 
and other perfons, who were either publickly engaged 
in, or well known privately to wifh well to the Parlia¬ 
ment. It was upon the 28th of April that Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale pofTelTed himfelf of Berwick; and loon after 
Sir Philip Mufgrave furprifed Carliile, about eight of the 
clock at night, many gentlemen of the neighbours being 
in and about the town, expelling his arrival; fo that the 
citizens were in confufion, and made little reflftance. 
It is very true, they had both given undeftffeeir hands to 
Duke Hamilton, that they Would deliver up the towns 
to him when he fhould require them; he having allured 
them, “ that the King had promifed, under his hand, 
“ that thofe two towns fhould be delivered into the pof- 
“ feffion of the Scots;” which it muft needs be fuppofed 
that they fhould firft take from the Parliament, in 
whofe pofleflion they were both when the King figned 
the engagement at Carifbrook caftle. And the Duke 
had not only refufed to give them any men, or other 
yol, hi. p. 1. ' a afliftancc 
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affiftance towards the taking them, but, as hath been 
faid, would not grant them his commiffion to perform 
it; pretending, “ that he durft not do it, becaufe they 
“ were bound not to begin the war only he, and the 
other lords of his fraternity, promifed “ to fend five 
“ hundred mufkcts, and ten barrels of powder to each 
“ garrifon; and that their whole army fhould march into 
“ England within twenty days; and that, if they were 
“ fooner in diftrefs, they fhould be fure to be relieved.” 

But after he heard that both places were poflefl'ed by 
them, he deferred not to fend a governor and garrifon to 
receive Berwick ; to whom Sir MarmadukSS Langdale 
delivered it according to his promife ; and was required 
“ to march with all the Englifh to the parts adjacent to 
“ Carlifle, and there to increale his troops to what num- 
“ ber he could, with what expedition was pofiible 
which he performed fo effectually, that, in very few 
days, he had a rendezvous upon a heath within five 
miles of Carlifle, where he muftered above three thou- 
fand foot well armed, and feven hundred horfe not 
lb well armed; all which were railed ip Cumber¬ 
land and Weftmoreland, over and above the garrifon 
of Carlifle; which yet remained under Sir Philip Muf- 
grave ; and, within two days, five hundred horfe, very 
well appointed, came out of Yorklhire, the biihopric of 
Durham, and the neighbour parts; 1b that Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale refolved prefently to march into Lanca- 
fhire, to reduce thofe who were for the Parliament there; 
which he could ealily have done, the Lord Byron being 
ready upon the borders of Chefhire to have joined with 
him. But this quick advance and progrefs towards an 
army, was not well looked upon at Edinburgh ; and an 
exprefs was difpatched with politive orders to Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale “ not to engage or fight with the 

“ enemy, 
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“ enemy, upon what advantage foever, until the Seot- 
“ tiih army fhould come up.” And wherever that cx- 
prefs fhould overtake Sir Marmaduke, he was imme¬ 
diately to retire with his forces near Carlifle ; which he 
obeyed as foon as he received the order, and when he 
might have marched againft Lambert; who was fent 
before \vith a lefs ftrength than Sir Marmaduke com¬ 
manded,\and which in all probability would have been 
defeated. 

But, as if this had not been difcouragement enough, 
within one or two days after that exprefs, letters were 
fent from the Council in Scotland, by which Sir Mar¬ 
maduke Langdalc was very feverely reprehended, “ for 
“ receiving Papifts into his army, and not owning the 
“ Covenant in the declarations which he hadpublilhcd;” 
and told, “ that he fhould receive no affiftance from 
“ them, except the Covenant was embraced by all his 
“ army.” This ftruck at the root of all their hopes; 
and was fo contrary to all the engagements they had 
received from the Scottifh lords, both by words and 
.letters, “ that they fhould nevep be troubled with any 
“ fuch motions, after they were once upon Englifh 
“ ground; and that then they fhould proceed upon thofe 
“ grounds as were like to bring in moft men to their af- 
“ fiftancethat Sir Marmaduke prevailed with^Sir 
Philip Mufgrave to make a journey forthwith to Edin¬ 
burgh, to expoftulate upon the whole matter, and de¬ 
clare their firm refolution to the lords there. 

Sir Philip Mufgrave, that it might appear that they 
did not exclude any who had taken the Covenant, and 
were willing to join with them, carried a lift with him of 
the names of many officers in their troops who had 
been compelled to take the Covenant before they could 
be admitted to compofition, or procure the Icqueftra* 
a i tions 
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tions to be taken from their ellates, and of fome„otbers 
who had taken it for quietnefs lake in the places where 
they lived; with which the Scots were in fome de¬ 
gree mitigated, but feemed to retain Hill their rigour, 
that it fhould be fubmitted to by the whole army, 
iimtrn In the mean time Lambert, having gotten a ftrong 
pmftthcm.kody of horfe and foot, advanced upon Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale ; who, being enjoined not to fight, was forced 
to retire to Carlifle, and 1'uffer himfelf to be, upon the 
matter, blocked up on one fide, whilft he fent letter 
upon letter to the Duke “ to haften his march, or to 
“ fend fome troops to his afliftance, and liberty to fight 
“ the enemy.” 

The Earl of The Earl of Norwich had found the affembly at 
Ma™ftonc' Maidftonc very numerous, but likewife very diforderly, 
Krntift' an d with 0111 government, nor eafy to be reduced under 
furas. any command. They had been long enough together 
to enter into jealoufies of one another, and from thence 
into factions, and were of feveral opinions what they 
were to do. And though they all pretended an entire 
fubmiffion and obedience to the Earl of Norwich as 
their General, yet no man forbore to deliver his opinion 
of things and perfons, nor to enquire by what means 
they had firft been drawn together; which implied that 
maijy men wifhed they had been to begin again. The 
Earl was a mati fitter to have drawn fuch a body to¬ 
gether by his frolic and pleafant humour, which recon¬ 
ciled people of all conlfitutions wonderfully to him, 
than to form and conduct them towards any enterprife. 
lie had always lived in the Court in luch a ftation of 
bufinefs as raifed him very few enemies; and his plea- 
lant and jovial nature, which was every where accepta¬ 
ble, made him many friends, at leaft made many delight 
in his company. So that by the great favour lie liad with 

the 
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the King and Queen, and the little prejudice he flood in 
with any body elfe, he was very like, if the fatal diforder 
of the time had not blafted his hopes, to have grown 
mafter of a very fair fortune; which was all that he 
proppfed to himfelf. But he had no experience or 
knowledge of the war, nor knew how to exercife the of¬ 
fice he taken upon him of General, but was very 
willing to pleafe every man, and comply with every 
body’s humour; which was quickly difcovered ; and fo 
men withdrew the reverence they were prepared to have 
paid him, and grew more obftinate in their own opi¬ 
nions what was to be done; .and the indifpofition in- 
creafed, when they heard that Fairfax himfelf was ap¬ 
pointed to march towards them. They who beft un- 
derftood the affair, and how to apply the ftrength they 
had to the beft advantage, advifed, “ that they might 
“ retire beyond Kochefter, and by breaking down the 
“ bridge there, and fortifying another pafs or two, 
“ which was eafy to be done, they might keep the 
“ enemy from entering into the eaft of Kent” (which 
was the largeft and beft part of that rich and populous 
county) “ longer than they would be able to continue 
“ the attempt, for fear of being inclofed by an 
“ enemy at their back, if the city of London, or thofe 
“ of Efl'ex, who were moft fpoken of, had a mind to 
“ declare for the King; and by this means they might 
“ be fure of a correfpondence with the fleet;” of the re¬ 
turn whereof in a fhort time they were moft confident; 
and the more, becaule fome gentlemen of their own 
body were on board the fleet in fome authority, who, 
they knew, would haften their return all they could. 

Many were the more perfuaded that the fleet was 
gone to the Ifle of Wight for the refeue of the King, 
becaule thofe gentlemen were gone in it. And without 
a 3 doubt 
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doubt that advice was the moft reafonable, and if it had 
been purfued might have kept the enemy at a bay for 
fome time. But other men lefs reafonable were of 
another mind: they did not believe “ that Fairfax 
“ could have leilure to look after them ; they were con- 
“ fident that die Parliament had fo many enemies _ to look 
“ after, thofe in Wales growing ftrong, antj. having 
“ beaten the party that had been lent againft them; and 
“ the officers in the North, who had feized upon Ponte- 
“ fraft caftle in Yorkfliire, and had drawndn a ftrong 
“ garrifon from the parts adjacent, had a bod)' of horfe-, 
“ that infefted all thofe parts; and the Scots were upon 
“ their march for England; and therefore they con- 
“ eluded that Fairfax could not be at leilure to vifit 
“ them: the retiring would be an argument of fear, 
“ which would difhearten their friends at London, and 
“ all thofe of that part of Kent, which muft be deferted 
“ upon their retreat, would defert them, as loon as that 
“ refolution fhould be known and therefore they de- 
fired, “ that they might all march towards Blackheath ; 
“ which would raife the fpirits of their friends, and 
“ many would refort every day to them out of London 
“ and the parts adjacent; all which were eminently well 
“ affetfted.” 

Tht Kent- The noife for this was the greater, and the Earl of 
m»rc™s Norwich himfelf was thereby fwayed to be of that opi- 
nion ; and fo they refolved to advance, and a fhort day 
heath. was appointed for a general rendezvous upon Black- 
heath ; and orders were fent out accordingly. 

The difturbance in fo many places made the refolu¬ 
tion of the General now to be known, which had been 
hitherto carefully concealed, “ that Fairfax himfelf was 
“ not willing to march againft the Scotsj” which was not 
now counfellable for him to do. Cromwell was very 

willing 
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willing "to take that province to himfelf, and had always 
1b great a contempt of the Scots, that he was willing to 
march with a much leffer number than he well knew 
the Scottifh army to conlift of; and being informed 
vfcliich way the Scots' refolved to enter the kingdom, 
and that they were even ready to march, he advanced cromweii 
to mce\them, as foon as they fhould be entered, with^™^ 
thofe troojss which he had made choice of, having firft Scots : 
fupprcfled the rilings in South Wales by taking of 
Pembroke caftle, and making prifoners therein Laug- 
horn, Powel, and Poyer, the heads of that infurredfion, 
and not troubling himfelf with Pontefradf caftle, which he 
thought would not be of great confequence, if the Scots 
were fubducd. 

Fairfax, with a numerous part of the army, remained 
in and about London to fupprefs the infurredtion in 
Kent, and watch any other which fhould fall out in 
the city or thereabouts; of which they had more apprc- 
henfion than of all the power of Scotland. And fo 
when the Parliament was advcrtifed by their troops 
which were firft lent, that they were too weak to advance 
farther, and heard that the Earl of Norwich was declared 
General of the Kcntilh troops, and was marching in the 


head of them towards Blackheath, Fairfax drew all his Fairfax 
army together, and his cannon, and marched over Ktn"ifli lhe 
London-bridge to meet the men of Kent at Black- roc "' 


heath, and to flop their march to London. The Earl 


was now advanced fo far, and Fairfax advanced too fad 


to put the former counfel in practice, of breaking down 
the bridges, and keeping the paffes; and they who had 


oppofed tljat counfel, and were fo forward to advance, 
thought they v/qre now too far. The countrymen 
were weary of being all night in the field, though it was 
the warmed: feafon of the 3 r ear, and many withdrew 
e 4 themfelves 
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themfelves every day; fo that they who remained had 
no reafon to believe themfelves equal to the power 
that marched towards them, and yet there were more 
left than could hope to preferve themfelves by flying, 
and by concealment. And therefore, as Fairfax ad 
vanccd, the Kentifh forces drew back ; made frvcral 
Hands; but, being hard preflu], they divided, fome 
retiring to Rochefter, others to Maidftorie. /fhofc at 
Maidftone had a fharp encounter with the General’s 
whole ftrength, and fought very bravely, but were at 
laft defeated. In the mean time the Earl of Norwich, 
and divers other officers who were with the party at 
Rochefter, quitting that place, marched back towards' 
London, in hope ftill of the city’s joining with them. 
But that failing, and apprehending Fairfax would be 
The Karl offoon in their rear, the Earl and thofc who remained, 
anTfome and defigned to run the utmoft hazard, refolved to pals 
tran”’ort themfelves and their horfes by Rich boats as they had 
themfelves ready about Greenwich, and down the river, over into 

into Eflex; . . , . . 

and fix in Eflex, where they knew they had many friends, and 
Coichefter. w j iere p' a ; r f ax anc j his army could not viftt them in 
fome days. So they made a fluff to tranlport them¬ 
felves to the number of near a thoufand men, horfe and 
foot; whereof many were officers and foldiers who 
had ferved the King, and young gentlemen grown up 
in loyal families, who had been too young to appear 
before. 

They found many perfons in Eflex ready to join 
with them, who came fooner together than they in¬ 
tended, upon the alarm of Kent; and who had pur- 
pofed to have piaffed over into Kent to have joined 
with and aflifted thofe who had fo frankly appeared for 
the King, if they had not been prevented by their un~ 
expefted coming to them. There was the brave Lord 

Capd, 
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Capel,’Sir William Compton, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Lille, all excellent officers. There was Sir 
Bernard Gafcoign, and many other gentlemen, and of¬ 
ficers of name, who had drawn together many foldicrs. 

'To thefe joined Colonel Farr; who had ferved the 
Parliament, and was a’Ttnown creature and confident 
of theVsarl of Warwick’s, and had at that time the 
command* of Languard Point, a fort of importance 
upon the fea; fo that when they were all come to¬ 
gether, with thole who came from Kent, they made 
a body of above three thouland horle and foot, with of¬ 
ficers enough to have formed and commanded a very 
good army. 

They well knew Fairfax would quickly vifit them, 
and therefore they chofe to poll themielves in Colchef- 
ter, a great and populous town, which though unforti¬ 
fied, they caft up fuch works before the avenues, that 
they did not much fear to be forced by an aflault; and 
refolved to expeft a conjunction with other of their 
friends; and were in great hopes that the Scottifh army, 
which they heard was upon its march, would be with 
them before they could be diftreffed. 

They had fcarce put themfelves and the town, which 
was not glad of their company, into any order, before 
Fairfax came upon them ; who made no ftay in Kent, 
after he heard what was become of the Earl of Nor¬ 
wich and his friends; but left two or three troops of 
horfe to fettle that county, with the afliftance of their 
committees, who had been driven from thence, and re¬ 
turning now victorious, knew well enough how to deal 
with thole who had revolted from them. When he Fairfax be¬ 
came firft before Colchefter, and faw it without any for- fieECSthcm ' 
tifications, he thought prefently to have entered the 
town with his army ; but he found fo rude refiftance, 

that 
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that by the advice of Ireton, who was left by Cromwell 
to watch the General as well as the army, he refolvcd to 
encompafs it with his troops, and without hazarding the 
lofs of men to block them up, till famine fhould reduce 
them; and difpofed his army accordingly; whirl* 
quickly Hopped up all paffages by which either' men 
or provifions fhould get into the town ; thodgh by 
many brave fallies from within, their quarters were often 
beaten up, and many valiant men were loft on both 
hides. 

The fleet, after it had, with all imaginable cbeerful- 

nefs, fubmitted to the command of the Prince, was not 

fo aftivc as it was expefted it fhould he ; and was very 

unions in much the worfe for the fadlions and diviftons which 
the Prince’s . 

flea. were amongft thole who attended upon the Prince; 
who, according to their feveral humours, endeavoured 
to work upon the feamen ; a people capable of any im- 
preffion, but not very retentive of it. Prince Rupert, 
to whom the Prince was very kind, did nor, upon many 
old Cornells in the late war, love the Lord Colcpeppcr, 
who was not of a temper that cared to court him: and 
there was one, who had the greateft influence on Prince 
Rupert, Herbert the Attorney General, that of all men 
living was moll difpofed to make difeord and difagreement 
between men; all his faculties being refolved into a fpirit 
of contradicting, difputing, and wrangling upon any thing 
that was propofed. He having no title or pretence to 
interpofe in councils, and yet there being no fecret in 
the debates there, found it eafy to infufe into Prince Ru¬ 
pert, who totally religned himfelf to his advice, fuch 
arguments as might difturb any refolution: and there 
were fo many who were angry that they were not ad¬ 
mitted into the Council, as the Lords Piercy, Wilmof, 
and Wentworth, that it was no hard matter to get any 

thing 
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thing difliked that was refolved there. They had all 
that admiffion and countenance from the Prince, that 
they had as much confidence to lpeak to and before 
. him, as any where elfe. Prince Rupert had a great 
nl’igd that fomewhat fhould be attempted upon the 
coaft’^liich might have caufed fome lea-towns, and the 
parts acjacent, to have declared for the King; which 
Teemed not a defign that would bear a reafonable dif- 
courfe. But action was a very grateful word to the 
feamen, and they who oppofed any thing that tended 
toward it, were looked upon with great jealoufy and 
prejudice. But the Prince was obliged, as hath been 
laid, by Ids inftrudtions at Paris, not to engage himielf 
in any thing that might divert him from being ready at 
the minute when the Scots fhould call for his prefence ; 
and they ogiedted the find intimation of that from 
London ; from whence they had the affurance already, 
that Duke Hamilton was entered into the kingdom with 
an army of above thirty thoufand men; which was 
then generally thought true, though they fell far lhort 
'of the number. 

When the Prince came with the fleet into the fea 
from Helvoetfluys, he met a fhip of London bound for 
Rotterdam, and laden with cloth by the company of 
Merchant Adventurers, who did not think that the fleet 
could have been fo foon ready for fea. This fhip 
was taken, and, die decks being fealed up, was kept 
under guard with the fleet; which, at their entrance it rntmthe 
into the river of Thames, took many other fhips Thames ; 
of great value outward bound, and intercepted all 
veffels homeward bound, and amongft thofe an Eaft 
India fhip richly laden, and the more welcome becaufe 
the fhip itfelf was a very flrong fhip, and would make 
an excellent man of war, and the captain thereof was a 

Teaman 
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feaman of courage and experience, and was very well 
inclined to ferve the King: and, without doubt, if all 
the fhips which were then taken, had been fent into 
i'ome fecure ports, the value of the goods would have 
mounted to fo great a fum, as might have coup .er- 
vailcd a very great expence at fea and land. Bat as it 
would have been very difficult to have found fach a fe¬ 
cure port, where that treafure might have been depo¬ 
sited, fo it was not fuitable to thofe meafures which had 
been taken, and were frill purfued, for his Royal lligh- 
nefs’s proceedings. The city of London was to be 
courted by all the artifices imaginable, and that was fo 
alarmed by the fleet’s being in the river, and by the 
feizurft of fo many of their flaps, efpecially the cloth Ship, 
that there was a general confrontation amongft the peo¬ 
ple: and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen applied them- 
felves to the Parliament, for leave to fend down fonie 
agents to the fleet to procure a relcafe of that fhip; and 
if that could not be brought to pal’s, that they might 
buy it at as good rate as they could get it. Which was 
the introducing fuch a commerce and correfpondence 
between the fleet and the city, in fuch a conjundture of 
jealoufy, that moll men believed the Parliament would 
never have hearkened to it; and concluded, from the 
granting it, that there was another fort of treafure in- 
clofed in that flrip, than what belonged to the Mer¬ 
chant Adventurers; and that many of thofe who granted 
that indulgence to the city, had more money on 
board that vefi'el than the cloth was worth, though 
the value thereof amounted to no lefs than forty thoufand 
pounds. 

fkTcreiLt Up on this liberty granted by the Parliament, a com. 
tothcPrincemittee was fent frorft the city with a petition to the 
city with a Prince of Walfes, “ that he would reftore the lhip which 
petltlon ' “ belonged 
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“ belonged to his father’s good fubje&s.” With thefe 
men came letters from fome of thofe who were well 
known to be very folicitous at that time for the ad¬ 
vancement of the King’s fervice, and privy to the 
tmaty with the Scots, and whatever was intended by the 
Ean v of Holland: the Countefs of Carlifle, who was 
trailed \y all that people, and had gotten again confi¬ 
dence with the Queen, trailed Mr. Lowe, who was 
employed by the city in this negociation, to fay many 
things to the Prince of the good inclinations of the 
city, and how neceffary it was not to irritate it. And 
he brought other letters and tcftimonies to give him 
credit, as a man trailed by all who intended to l'erve 
the King, who had with wonderful addrefs got him to be 
one of thofe employed by the city, that he might, under 
that fccurity, give fuch animadverfions to the Prince, 
and to his Council, as was neceffary. Pie was a man 
intelligent enough of the fpirit and humour of the city, 
and very convcrlant with the nobility and gentry about 
the town ; and though he was trufled by the Prefbyte- 
rian party, as a man entirely addicted to them, he took 
pains to infinuate hiinfelf into many of the King’s 
party, which did believe him fit to be trailed in any 
thing that might concern them. But he was a man of 
fo voluble a tongue, and fo cvcrlafling a talker, and fo 
undertaking and vain, that no fober man could be im- 
pofed upon by him. 

Upon the receipt of this petition, the Prince writ aihcPrinc* 
long letter to the city, and inclofed in it a declaration, 
for the publifhing of both which in print care was 
taken, the fubftance of which was, “ the great affedlion 
“ he bore to the city, and the profperity thereofthe 
whole being in fuch a flyle, as might bell pleafe the 
Prefbyterians, with lefs care than fhould have been ufed 

to 
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to preferve the zeal of the King's party; and defiring, 
“ tliat they would join with him for the delivery of the 
“ King his father out of prifon, and to make a good 
“ underftanding between his Majefty and the Parlia- 
“ ment, which his Highnefs defired with all imaginable 
te concernment.” The citizens quickly found, th.wiihere 
was no hope to have their fhip releafed without a good 
funi of money, which the Prince told them “ was ab- 
“ folutely neceflary for the payment of the feamen, and 
“ he would receive it as a loan from them, and repay it 
“ when a peace fhould be made.” So lome of them 
returned to London, and the reft remained with the 
fleet, coming and going for a month, and driving many 
bargains for other fhips. By this means the Prince re¬ 
ceived advertifement of the Scots continuing their 
march, and that thofe who were inclofed in Colchefter 
were in a very good condition, and willing to expeft 
relief; which they would be fure to receive in due 
time, the Earl of Holland being ready to declare as 
foon as their preflures fhould require it. After near a 
month’s negociation, there was about twelve thoufand 
pounds paid to the Prince, and thereupon that cloth 
fhip was delivered to the merchants, with a general 
opinion, as hath been faid, that there was fomewhat elfe 
befides cloth in the body of it; for which there was 
not any fearch fuffered to be made. 

Whilft the Prince lay in the Downs, there was an 
enterprife neceflary to be made on fhore, which did not 
fucceed to wifh. Upon the firft revolt of the fleet from 
the Parliament, and before it fet fail for Holland, it 
had taken one or two of thofe blockhoufes, or caftles, 
which are neareft the Downs; and had left fome fea- 
tnen in them, with fuflicient provifions to defend thent- 
felves till the fleet fhould return. The Prince found 

thefe 
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thefe blockhoufes befieged, and received intelligence 
out of them, that their provifions were fo near fpent, 
that they could not hold out above fo many days. 

The ftrength that lay before them confifted more in horfe 
.ban foot; and at high tide the boats might go fo near, 
that'there leemetl little difficulty of putting in relief, or 
to compel the beliegers to rife : and the feamen, having 
nothing elfe to do, offered to undertake the fervicc for 
the redemption of their fellows; many land officers being 
likewife on board, and fofne foot foldiers, the Prince fent 
fome of thofe with the feamen to undertake the bufinefs; 
but it had no good iffue; the tide was too far fpent be¬ 
fore it begun; whereby they had more ground to march 
between their landing and the cattle than they imagined, 
and the horfe charged them with fuch refolution, that 
many of the men were killed, and more taken prifoners, 
and the reft"forced to their boats with more diforder 
than became them. And fome other attempts being after¬ 
wards made with no better fuccefs, the blockhoufes at laft 
came into the hands of the enemy; which though of 
little inconvenience to the Prince, thofe forts being of very 
fmall importance to do any prejudice, yet there was fome 
difreputation in it; anil it diferedited the defigns, which 
had not yet appeared very profperous in any place ; and 
any accefs of good fortune raifed the fpirits ol the Par¬ 
liament’s party, who eafily were perfuaded to think it 
greater than it was, in a time when they lay under fome 
mortification. 

By this time another fleet was prepared by the Par- The Paitia- 
liament of more and better Ihips than had revolted, jiarcs a fleet 
and the command thereof given to the Earl of War-^£ he 
wick; who very frankly accepted it; and was already®'^™*' 
on board, and with the tide was come within fight of 1 “f '•wEart 

^ of W ix- 

die Prince; and there dropped anchor. So that both wick. 

fleets 
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fleets lay within that diftance of each other, that there 
was now nothing thought of but a battle; to which 
there feeined all alacrity in the Prince’s fleet; and, it 
may be, the more upon the intelligence that the other 
was not well manned, and that many were put <•., 
board who had more affeftion for the King; .Wliich 
they would manifelt when they came within diftance : 
but whether that fancy was from imagination or intelli¬ 
gence, it feemed to have no foundation in truth. 

The Earl of Warwick and his fleet appeared refolute 
and prepared enough for an engagement: yet it was 
well known, that the Earl was privy to the engagement 
of his brother the Earl of Holland, and had promifed to 
join with him. And therefore it was thought fit. 
The r.inccthat the Prince fhould write to the Earl to fummon, or 
EaHo'fWa'r-invite him to return to his allegiance. -This was lent by 
"nfwer! 1 ' 5 Harry Seymour, who quickly returned with an anfwer 
from the Earl, which, in terms of duty enough, humbly 
befought his Highnefs “ to put himielf into the hands 
“ of the Parliament; and that the fleet with him might 
“ fubmit to their obedience; upon which they fhould be 
“ pardoned for their revolt.” 

Though this might well have fatisfied concerning the 
Earl’s inclination, yet the Prince was prevailed with that 
Mr. Crofts might give the Earl a vifit; who, having more 
acquaintance with him, having married his aunt, might 
be able to get a private audience of the Earl; which 
Seymour endeavoured, but could not obtain. But Crofts 
returned as the other did ; and now there wanted only 
a wind to bring them together, which coming fair for 
the Prince, he refolved to attack them. All anchors 
were weighed, and preparations made to advance to the 
aftault, the whole fleet being under fail towards the 
other; which feemed equally refolved and difpofed, 

though 
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though the wind, which drove the Prince upon them, 
compelled them a little to retire, where the river was 
fomewhat narrower. In an inftant the wind cealed, 
and there was a calm ; fo that the Prince could not ad¬ 
vance ; and home doubts arofe, upon the narrowing of 
the rn v, as if home of his fhips might want water in 
the engagement. In this deliberation the wind rofe 
again, but from another quarter, which was diredlly in 
the Prince’s face; and would not lulfer him to move 
towards the enemy, but drove him back, and would 
carry him out of the river. Hereupon were new con- 
lultations; great want of provifions was difeovered to 
be in the fleet, infomuch as that they ihould not be 
able to flay at fea above ten days, and many fhips 
would want fooner, and therefore flnee the Earl of 
Warwick, as the wind Hood, could not be compelled to 
fight, and they were in danger to be diltrefied for pro¬ 
vifions, it was thought moll counfellable to put to fea ; 
where they could more commodioufly engage in a bat¬ 
tle, if the Earl of Warwick would advance; and if he 
did not, there was great reafon to hope, that the Prince 
might meet with thofe fhips which were coming from 
Portfmouth to join with the Earl, and which might 
eafily be furprifed or taken by the Prince’s fleet; which 
was much fuperior to them in ftrength. 

At this time the Earl of Lautherdale arrived in a fhip 
from Scotland; and having left Duke Hamilton upon 
his march towards Berwick, he was lent to demand 
the performance of the treaty, and that the Prince would 
immediately repair to that army. This confirmed the Tht Pr!r)cc 
Prince in the purpofe of putting out to fea, fince it was""' 1 lci 
abfolutely neceffary to carry the fleet firft into Holland, 
before it could tranfport him into the northern parts, 

So the whole fleet went to fea, and continued their ' l ' e 
vol. in. p. i. k courfe Wa '" l<:k- 
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courfe for Holland, with hope ftill to meet with .thofe 
lhips which were coming from Portfmouth. And meet 
with them they did in the night; which the Prince 
knew not till the morning; when one put the fault 
upon another; and it was now ncceflary to make all 
poflible liafte to Holland; lince by the conjundLtin with 
thefe lhips, befides all other advantages, the Earl of 
r ,f rail.if Warwick was now become lupcrior in the number, as 
f.iiiiuvsimnwell as the ftrength and goodnefs of his lhips; which 
l'iui'iand. appeared by his coming before Jlelvoetlluys, within 
few days after the Printed arrival there. 

Cutctia- Jt vvas near the middle of July, when Duke Ha¬ 
ms Ki.g- mil ton entered into England with his army, when lie 
lii'fmuWk came to Carlille, and immediately took that govern- 
oUuly ' nrent from Sir Philip Mufgrave, and drew out all the 
Englilli garrifon, and put Scots in their place. And 
The Duke's after fome lew days flay there, the Englilh and Scottilh 
forces met at a rendezvous, in the way to that part of 
Cumberland where Lambert then quartered; and if they 
had continued their march, as they ought to have done, 
it is very probable they had broken that body of Lam¬ 
bert’s. But the Duke would quarter that night two 
miles fhort; and Lambert, in the fame night, marched 
from thence in great dtforder and confufion to the edge 
of Yorklhire. The Duke refted many days, that all his 
forces might come up, which came (lowly out of Scot¬ 
land. As foon as they were come up, he marched to 
Kendal; where lie refted again feveral days; the reafon 
whereof nobody could imagine. It was fufpefted it was 
that thofe forces which were up in feveral parts of the 
kingdom, for the King, might undergo fome defeat, 
that they might not be fo united, as to control or ob- 
ftrudf the Prelbyterian defign. For after that army was 
entered into England, it moved, as hath been faid, by 

fucli 
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fach very flow marches, and fo negligently, and with fo 
little apprehenfion of an enemy, anil it was quartered at 
io great a diftance, that the head quarter was very often 
twenty miles diftant from fonie part of the army; the 
Luke himfelf performing no part of the office of a 
Genei.'.l, but taking his calc, and being wholly governed 
by the Lieutenant General of the army, and two or three 
other officers. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale marched, with his body ofsirM. 
Englifh, confiding of near four thou (and foot, anifuyt j«, a 
ieven or eight hundred horte, always a day before ihe 11 '* 
army; by which they intended to lta* e timely ad.vertile- 
ment of the enemy’s motion, and likewil'e meant that he 
fhould hear the firft brunt of them, defiring to weaken 
him by all the ways they could. They had not marched 
many clays, it being now near the middle of Aiiguft, 
when Sir Marmaduke Langdale advertiled the Duke, 
by an exprcls, “ that he had received unqucitionable 
“ intelligence that Cromwell was within two or three 
“ days march, and relolved to engage his army as loon 

as poffibly he could, and that he would not be di- 
“ verted from it, by the people’s gathering together at 
“ any diftance from him, in what pofture foever;” and 
therefore defired his Grace, that he would keep his 
“ army clofe together; for they could not be far afundcr 
“ with any fecurity and declared, “ that he himfelf 
“ would reft, and wait the advance of the enemy, and 
“ then retire back as he fhould find it ncccffary.” 

The Duke, notwithftanding this advertifement, re¬ 
formed not the order of his march in any degree, but 
was perluaded, “ that the enemy could not be fo near; 

“ and that, if Cromwell was advanced to luch a diftance, 

“ it was only with fuch a party, as he would not pre- 
“ fume to engage with their whole army.” In this 
r 2 confidence, 
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confidence, he marched as he had done before.. Sir 
Unable Marmadukc lent him every day advice that confirmed 
givd him the former, “ and that his horfe had encountered i'ome 
«i tHci-ng. “ of the enemy, and that their whole body was at 
lllh d ' m - v ' “ hand ; but that it was true, it was not a body equal 
“ in number to their army, yet all that Cromwell ex- 
“ pefted was to join battle with him.” All this gained 
not credit, till Sir Marmadukc himfelf, making his re¬ 
treat with very flvtrp ikirmilhes, in which many men 
fell on both fides, was purfued into the head quarters of 
the Duke ; whither he likewife brought with him lbme 
prifoners, who averred, that the whole body of the army 
was within five or fix miles, and marched as fall as they 
were able. 

The Duke was confounded with the intelligence, and 
knew not what to do : the army was not together ; and 
that part that was about him, was without any order, 
and made no fhew of any purpofe to fight. In this 
amazement, the Duke flayed himfclf with I'ome officers 
at Prefton; and caufcd his foot to be drawn over a 
bridge, that they might march towards Wiggan, a town 
in iancafhire, where he fhould, as he thought, find 
fume regiments, and where they might make fonte 
Hand till the relt fhould come up. In the mean time 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale returned to his troops, the 
Duke having promifed to fend him feme troops to 
affift, and that fome foot fhould be fent to keep a lane, 
that would flank his men upon his retreat. Sir Mar¬ 
maduke retired before the enemy, and drew up his 
troops into the clofes near Prefton. The enemy fol¬ 
lowed him dole, and prefled him very hard ; notwith- 
ftanding which he maintained the difpute for above fix 
hours with great courage, and with very great lofs to 
the enemy in officers, and common foldiers; infomuch 

as 
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as they feemed to retire, at leaft to make a Hand. And 
in all this time the Scots fent him no afliftanre, but 
concluded that it was not Cromwell’s whole army that 
aflaulted him, but only Tome party, which lie would 
himfelf be well enough able to difengage himfelf from. 

And Sir Marmadukc Langdale told me often after¬ 
wards, “ that he verily believed, if one thouland foot 
“ had then been fent to him, he fhould liavc gained the 
“ day and Cromwell himfelf acknowledged, that he 
never law foot light fo delperately as they did. 

The Scots continued their march over the bridge,/’" 
without taking care to fecure the lane, which he had iisiih, amt 
recommended to them; by which Cromwell’s horfeamUJukV 
came upon his Hank, whilll lie was equally prefled 
the van. So that his excellent body of foot being 
broken, Sir Marmadukc, and fuch of his horfe as kept 
together,.were driven into the town; where the Duke 
remained yet with feme officers ; who all retreated over 
a ford to the foot, who were in equal diforder. For as 
foon as the Knglifh forces were broken, the Scots were 
, prefcntly beaten from the bridge, and forced to a very dif- 
orderly march. However, the Duke had ftill a great part 
of his own army together; with which he continued to 
march two or three days to Wiggan; thence to Warring¬ 
ton ; where Bailv capitulated, and delivered up all the 
foot; thence to Nantwich, and at laft to Uxeter; and in all 
that time many of the Scottifh noblemen forfook him, and 
rendered themfelves prifoners to the gentlemen of the 
country ; and Cromwell’s troops under Lambert prefled 
fo hard upon the rear, that they killed, and took as 
many prifoners as they pleafed, without hazarding their 
own men. The Duke was fcarce got into Uxeter, 
when his troops, which made no refiftance, were beaten 
in upon him, and 1 b clofe purfued by Cromwell’s horfe 
r 3 under 
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under Lambert, that himfelf and all the principal of¬ 
ficers (ionic few excepted, who, lying concealed, or 
by the benefit of the fwiftnefs of their horfes, made 
--- their efcapc) were taken prifoners: the Duke neither 
behaving himfelf like a General, nor with that cou¬ 
rage which he was before never thought to want; but 
making all fubmiffions, and all excules to thole who 
took him. 

Thus his whole army was routed, and defeated ; 
more killed out of contempt, than that they delerved it 
by any oppofition; the reft taken prifoners, all their 
cannon and baggage taken, and their colours; only 
fume of their horfe, which had been quartered molt 
backward, made liafte to carry news to their country of 
the ill fuccefs of their arms. They who did not take 
the way for Scotland, were for the moil part taken by 
the activity of the country, or the horfe that purfued 
them ; whereof Sir Marmaduke Langdale, after he had 
made his way with foine of his officers and foluiers, 
who flood with him till they found it fafeft to difperfe 
themlclves, had the ill fortune to he dilcovcred; and 
Sir M was i'o taken prifoner, and font to the cattle of Notting- 
ukcn' Ulc ' KU1 '- All this great victory was got by Cromwell with 
an army amounting to a third part of the Scots in num¬ 
ber, if they had been all together ; and it was not di- 
minillied half a hundred in obtaining this victory, after 
the Lnglifh forces under Langdale had been defeated. 

It may be proper now to mention, that the Lord 
Cottington, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
many mifadventures; which detained them from attend¬ 
ing upon the Prince in the fleet. As loon as they heard 
that his Uighneis had put himfelf on board a Chip at Calais 
to hud the fleet in Holland, they embarked at Dieppe, 
in a French man of war that was bound for Dunkirk ; 

where 
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where ’when they arrived, they found a gentleman, a 
fervitnt of the Prince’s, who informed them, “ that the 
“ Prince was with the whole fleet in the Downs, and 
“ that lie had fent him with a letter to the Marlhal 
“ Ranzaw, who was Governor of Dunkirk, to borrow a 
“ frigate of him;” which he had there, and had by 
feme civil meflage offered to lend to his Highnefs; and 
the Marlhal, who received them with great civility, al¬ 
lured them that the frigate fhould be ready the next 
day, and, if they pleated to make uie of it, fhould carry 
them to the Prince. 

They looked upon it as a good opportunity, which 
would deliver them much fooner at tile fleet, than they 
had before expedted to be; and lo, without weighing 
the dangers which might accompany it, and might very 
naturally have been forcl'cen, they embraced the octil¬ 
lion ; there-being no hazard which they apprehended at 
fea, bufi. that they might be taken by the Parliament 
Blips • which, by the Prince’s being with his fleet in 
the Downs, and to being mailer at lea, was hardly pof- 
lible. So they unwarily put thcmlelves into that fri¬ 
gate, and let fail in the evening from Dunkirk ; pre- 
filming that they fhould, the next morning, find them- 
felves in the Downs with the Prince. But there was fo 
dead a calm that night, that they made very little way ; 
and, the next morning, they found that they were 
chafed by fix or feven frigates of Oftend. In fhort, 
they were taken prifoners, and plundered of all they 
had, (which amounted to good value in jewels and 
money), and were carried into Oftend, where, though 
they were prefently at liberty, they were compelled to 
ltay many days, not without fome hope, railed by the 
civility of the Spanifh governor, and the Lords of the 
Admiralty there, who very liberally promil'ed an entire 
k 4 reltitution 
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rcftitution of all that they had loft. But that being 
without any efteift, that brutiih people, the free-booters, 
being fubjerit to no government, they found means to 
give notice to the Prince of all that happened, and that 
they would attend his command at Flufhing ; whither 
they eafily went. Within few days after, the Prince, 
out of the Downs, font a frigate for them to Flufhing ; 
where they embarked feveral times, and were at fea the 
whole night, and in the morning driven back by high 
winds, form-times into Flufhing, fometimes to Rame¬ 
kins ; and fo were compelled to go to Middlcborough, 
and after a month’s ft ay in thole places, and many at¬ 
tempts to get to fea, they received order from the 
Prince to attend him in Holland, whither he had re- 
folvecl to go, as loon as the Earl of Lautherdale arrived 
from Scotland in the fleet, and had delivered his impe¬ 
rious invitation for the Prince’s immediate repair to 
the Scottilh army; wdiich was then entered inti Eng¬ 
land. By this means they came not to the Prince, till 
Ttiri'rmcc the next day after lie came to the Hague, having left 
theUb^ue. the fleet before Goree and near Helvoctfluys. 

The Prince was received by the States with all out¬ 
ward refpetft, and treated by them for four or five dafs 
at their charge; his Royal Highnefs every night lodg¬ 
ing in the palace, which belonged to the States too, 
where the Prince of Orange and the Princefs lay, and 
where both his Royal Highnefs and the Duke of York 
had very good apartments; the Prince and Duke, after 
two or three days, always eating with the Princefs 
Royal, the Prince of Orange himfelf keeping his own 
table open, according to cuftom, for the reiort of fuch 
of the States, or officers of the army, or other noble 
perions, who frequently repaired thither. 

The Prince of Wales’s Court was full of faction, and 

animofity 
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■mimofity againft each other, fo that the new comers r>i«,Cons 
were not only very well received by the Prince, butj, 1 ",™?^ 1 ' 
very welcome to every body, who being angry with the^“’* 
other counfellors there, believed that matters would be 
better carried now they were come. They had not 
been an hour in the Hague, when Herbert the Attorney 
General came to them, and congratulated their arrival, 
and told them “ how much they had been wanted, and 
“ how much Prince Rupert longed for their company.” 

And within a very fhort time after, Prince Rupert him- 
felf came to bid them welcome, with all poffible grace, 
and profeflion of great kindnefs and cllecni for them. 

'i'hey both inveighed bitterly againft the whole ad- 
miniftration of the fleet, in which moil part of the 
Court, which had been prefent, and who agreed in no¬ 
thing elfe, concurred with them. 

The whcR clamour was againft the Lord Colepeppcr, 
and Sty Robert Long the Prince’s Secretary, who, by 
the Queen’s injunction, was wholly fubfcrvient to the 
Lord Colepeppcr. They accufcd them of corruption, 
not only with reference to the cloth fhip, but to the 
releafe of very many other fhips, which they had dill- 
charged upon no other reafon, but as it would be a 
very popular thing, and make the Prince grateful to 
the. city of London. Though there was much dif- 
courle of money brought to both their cabins by Mr. 

Lowe, yet there was never any proof made of any cor¬ 
ruption in the Lord Colepeppcr, who was not indeed to 
be wrought upon that way; but, having fome infir¬ 
mities, and a multitude of enemies, he was never ab- 
l'olved from any thing of which any man accufcd him ; 
and the other was fo notorioufly inclined to that way of 
liulbandry, that he was always thought guilty of more 
than he was charged with. It was true enough that 

great 
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great riches were parted with, and had been releafed for 
little or no money; which being now exceedingly 
wanted, made it eafily believed that fuch unthrifty 
counlel could not have been given, except by thofe 
who were well rewarded for it; which ftill fell upon 
thofe two. 

There was a general murmur that the fleet had lain 
fo long idle at the mouth of the river, when it had 
been propofed that it might go to the Ifle of W ight, 
where they might, in the confternation the whole king¬ 
dom was then in, probably, have been able to have re¬ 
leafed the King; Cariibrook being near the fea, a caftle 
not ftrong in iti’elf, the ifland well aftedted, and at that 
time under no fuch power as could fulxlue them. And 
why fuch an attempt, which, if unfuccetst'ul, could 
have been attended with no damage ■conliderable, was 
not made, was never fully anfwered. 

They were very angry with Batten, and woiVd have 
it treachery in him, that the two fleets did noi fight 
with each other, when they were fo near engaging in 
the river; which, they faid, they might well have 
done before the wind changed, if he had not difluaded 
the Prince; and in this the clamour of the feamen 
joined with them. But it was but clamour, for moft 
diipaflionate men gave him a good teftimony in that 
affair, and that he behaved himfelf like a fkilful officer, 
and was very forward to fight whilft there was realon to 
eftedl it. The otlier reproach upon him, of palling 
by the fhips which came from Portfmouth, in the 
night, was not fo well anfwered: for it was known, 
though he faid that they were pafl’cd by, and out of reach 
before lie was informed of them, that he had notice 
time enough to have engaged them, and did decline it; 
which might rcafonably enough have been done, out 

of 
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of apprehenfion, befides the inconvenience of a night 
engagement, that tlie noife of the conflict might have 
called the Earl of Warwick out of the river to their af- 
filtancc, before they could have maftered them; tiiere 
being two or three of the heft fhips of the royal navy, 
which would have made a very notable refiftancc. 
But this being never urged by himfelf, and what 
would have been too much for him to have taken 
upon himfelf, it was imputed to his cowardice, of 
which the feamen, as well as the courtiers, accufed 
him ; though, as was generally thought, without rea- 
fon, and only with prejudice to the man for what he 
had done before, and becaufe he was a man of a regular 
and orderly courl’e of life, and command, and of very 
few words, and lels paflion than at that time railed men 
to reputation in that province. There was only one 
man in the Council of whom nobody fpoke ill, nor 
laid an)' ^ ning to his charge; and that was the Lord 
Iloptoni But there was then fuch a combination, by 
the countenance of Prince Rupert, with all the other 
lords of the Court, and the Attorney General, upon 
former grudges, to undervalue him, that they had drawn 
the Prince himfelf to have a Ids efteem of him than his 
lingular virtue, and fidelity, and his unqueftionable 
courage, and induftry (all which his enemies could not 
deny that he excelled in) did delerve. 

This Rate the Court was in, when the two lately 
mentioned counlellors came ; who quickly difeerned, 
by the unfteady humours and ftrong paliions all tnen 
were poffefied with, that they fhould not preferve the 
reputation they feemed to have with every body for 
the prefent, any long time, and forefaw that neceffity 
would prefently break in upon them like an armed man, 
that would difturb and diltrafl: all their counfels. And 

there 
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there was, even at the inftant in which they arrived at 
the Hague, the fatal advertisement of that defeat of the 
Scottifh army, which rrtuft break all their mcafurcs, and 
render the condition of the Prince, and of the whole 
kingdom, very deplorable, and leave that of the King 
his father in the utmoft defpair. 

The rumour of this defeat came to the Hague the 
next day after the Prince came thither, but not to parti¬ 
cularly that the extent of it was known, or the tragical 
cffeHs yet throughly understood. And his Highnefs 
appointing his Council to meet together the next 
morning after the Lord Cottington and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer came thither, he informed them of 
the Lord Lautherdale's meflage to him from the Par¬ 
liament of Scotland, and that he very earnestly prefled 
him, even Since the news of the defeat, that he would 
forthwith repair to their army; and vis Highnefs 
thought fit, that the Earl Should give an accoilnt of his 
commission at the Board; whereupon he was fent for 
in ; and, that all refpedt might he Shewed to the 
Parliament of Scotland, he had a chair allowed him to 
fit upon. 

He firft read his commission from the Parliament, 
and then the letter which the Parliament had writ to 
the Prince ; in which, having at large magnified the 
great afteflion of the Parliament, “ that out of their 
“ native and constant affeHion and duty to their 
“ King, and finding that, contrary to the duty of fub- 
“ je#s, his Majefty was imprifoned by the traitorous 
“ and rebellious army in England, they had raifed an 
“ army in that kingdom, that, Since their advice, coun- 
“ fel, and intreaty in an amicable way, could not pre- 
“ vail, might by force redeem his Majesty’s perfon 
“ from that captivity; which they held themfelves 

“ obliged 
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“ obliged by their fokmn League and Covenant to en- 
“ deavour to do, with the hazard of their lives and for- 
“ tunes: that this army was already entered into Eng- 
“ land, under the command of James Duke Hamil- 
“ ton, whom, in refpeft of his known and eminent fi- 
“ delity to his Majefty, they had made General thereof; 
“ and having now done all that was in their power to 
“ do for the prefent, and having taken due care for the 

feafonable lupply and recruit of that army, they now 
*• lent to his Highncis, that he would with all poilible 
“ ipeed, according to the promife which the King his 
“ father had made, tranfport his royal perfon, that he 
“ might himfelf be in the head of that army to obtain 
‘‘ the liberty of his fatherand they delired him, 
“ that fur the circumftances of his journey he would be 
“ advifed by the Earl of Lautherdale, to whom they had 
“ given Cut inftrudfionsand they belought liis Iligh- 
nels “ to give credit to him m till things.” 

The Earl likewil'e Ihewed his inftrudtions, by which 
none of the Prince’s Chaplains were to be admitted to 
attend him, and great care to be taken, that none but 
godly men fhould be fuffered to be about the perfon of 
his Highnefs; and particularly that neither Prince Ru¬ 
pert, nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor fome 
other perfons fhould be admitted to go with the Prince. 
And after all theie things were read and enlarged upon, 
he preffed the Prince, with all imaginable inftance, and 
without taking notice of any thing that was befallen 
their army in England, of which he could not but have 
had particular relation, that he would lofe no time from 
entering upon his journey; and all tliis with as infolent, 
and fupercilious behaviour, as if their army had been 
triumphant. 

When he had faid all he meant to fay, he fate ftjll, 

US 
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as if he expefted to hear what the Prince or anybody 
die would fay to what he propofed. It was then 
Ddihcra- moved, “ that, if he had no more to fay, he would 
Pn.KcV h ' “ withdraw, to the end that the Council might debate 
abouu! “ t ^ c matter, before they gave their advice to the 
“ Prince.” He took this motion very ill, and Paid “ he 
“ was a privy counleilor to the King in Scotland, and 
“ being likewife a commillioner from the Parliamenr, 
“ he ought not to be excluded from any debate that 
“ concerned the affair upon which lie was employed.” 
This he urged in lo imperious and offenlive a manner, 
that drew on much iharpnefs; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who knew him very well lince the 
treaty at Uxbridge, where they had often differed in 
matters of the higheft importance, treated him with 
the fame liberty they had then been accuftomed to. 
He told him, “lie meant not to lay any tliii.y in that 
“ debate, when lie fhould be withdrawn, that he.deftred 
“ fhould be concealed from him, or unheard by him ; 
“ and that he was ready to fay, that in Ins judgment, 
“all he had propoled was very unreafonable; but he 
“ would not that the dignity of the Board fhould be 
“ proftituted to his demand, nor that he fhould be 
“ prefent there at any debate.” The Earl replied, “that lie 
“ was lent by the Parliament and kingdom of Scotland, 
“ to the Prince of Wales, and that he did proteft againft 
“ having any thing he propofed to be treated, and de- 
“ bated by, or before the Englifh Board; nor did he 
“ conlider what was or fhould be faid, by any man 
“ but the Prince himfelf.” The Prince told him, “ it 
“ was neceffary that he himfelf fhould hear, and know 
“ what the opinion of the Council fhould be ; and that 
“ it was as unreafonable that he fhould be prefent 
^nd thereupon commanded him to withdraw; which 

he 
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he prcfently fubmittcd to with indecency enough. The 
Pnncc then told them, “ that there were fome perfons 
“ come to the town, the laid night, who came out of 
“ England after the news of the vifiiory over the Scots 
“ came to London, with all the circumftances thereof; 
“ and of the Duke’s being taken prifonerand that 
the Prince of Orange had told him, “ that the States 
“ had received intelligence of it from their ambalTador 
“ Newport, who relided in London.” Lpon the whole 
matter, the Prince refolved “ to meet again the next 
“ morning to confult farther what lie was to do, and 
“ that probably, in the mean time, the intelligence 
“ would be more perfeft, and unqueftionable, and they 
“ fliould fee whether Lautherdale woukl take any notice 
“ of it.” 

But the night made no alteration in him ; lie ap¬ 
peared tlx next morning with the fame confidence, 
and the lame importunity for the Prince to remove, 
and ’6egin lus journey. He was afked, “ whether he 
“ had received no information of fome ill fortune, that 
t‘ had befallen that army, which might l’o change the 
“ cafe fince he left Scotland, that what might then 
“ have been fit, would be now unfit and uncounfella- 
“ ble ?” The Earl faid, “ he knew well wliat the news 
“ was from England; and whatever lie hoped, that he 
“ was not confident it was not true: however lie hoped, 
“ that would not change the Prince’s purpofe, but 
“ that it would more concern him to purfue the refolu- 
“ tion he was formerly obliged to ; that if any misfor- 
“ tune had befallen that army, the Prince had the more 
“ reafon to endeavour to repair it; which could be 
“ done no other way, than by his making all poffible 
“ hafte into Scotland ; which remained ftill a kingdom 
“ entire, wholly devoted to his fervice; and that, by 

“ the 
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“ the benefit of his prefence, might quickly draw to- 
“ gether another army, towards which there was a good 
“ beginning already by the prefervation of that body 
“ under Monroe : that if his Ilighncfs fhould decline 
“ this only probable way to preferve himfelf, and to 
“ recover his other two kingdoms, it would be thought 
“ he had little zeal for the liberty of his father, and as 
“ little for his own intereft, and for the prefervation of 
“ the Crown: he therefore befought his Highnefs, 
“ that he would caufe fome of his Chips to be forth- 
“ with made ready, and would therein immediately 
“ tranfport himfelf into Scotland; whereby the late 
“ wound would, in a fhort time, be healed; which 
“ would otherwile prove incurable.” 

But Scotland was fo well known, and the power of 
Argyle, (which muff be now greater than ever by the 
total defeat of the contrary party), that his propofition 
was by all difpaflionate men thought to be very extra¬ 
vagant, and not to be hearkened to : and the news 
from London, that Cromwell was marched into Scot¬ 
land with his whole army, confirmed every honeft man 
in that opinion. Arid within few days the Earl of 
Lautherdale l'eemed rather to think of going thither 
himfelf, where his own concernments were in great 
danger, than of preffing the Prince to fo hazardous a 
voyage ; anil after a feiv weeks more flay at the Hague, 
upon the intelligence from his friends in Scotland, how 
The Eaii of affairs went there, he returned thither in the lame fhip 
cuic'returps that tranfported him from thence, with as much rage 
land Sc ° U an( i ma l' ce again# the Council about the Prince, as 
again# Cromwell himfelf. 

The defeat of the Scottifh army at Prefton, though 
it was not at fir# believed to be an entire vidfory over 
their whole body, there being double that number that 

was 
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was not there or that marched from thence, broke or 
difappointed moft of the defigns which were on foot for 
railing men, in thofe northern counties, for the King's 
fervice, to have joined and united under Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale. Sir Thomas Tildefly, a gentleman of 
a fair elf ate, who had ferved the King from the be¬ 
ginning of the war with good courage, was then with a 
body of Englifh, with which he had befieged the caftle 
of Lancafter, and was upon the point of reducing it, 
when the news of Prefton arrived. It was then ne- 
ceflary to quit that deltgn; and hearing that Major 
General Monroe, who, fhortly after the Duke marched 
out of Scotland, followed him with a recruit of above 
fix thoufand horfe and foot, was come to the fkirts of 
Lancafhire, he retired thither to him, having gathered sir tiw. 
up many of Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s men, who had 
been broken at Prefton, and fomc others who had been Mo “ ,0,: - 
newly levied. Sir Thomas Tildelly moved Monroe, 

“ that/his forces, and feme regiments of Scots, who 
“ vet remained about Kendal, might join with the 
“ Englifh under his command, and march together 
“ towards Prefton, and follow Cromwell in the rear, as 
“ h^purfued the Scots:” which they might very well 
'have done, being a body, when in conjunction, of above 
eight thoufand men; which was equal in number to 
the army under Cromwell. But tire Major General 
would not confent to the motion, but retired to the 
farther part of Weftmoreland; and the Englifh fol¬ 
lowed them in the rear; prefuming, that though they 
would not be perfuaded to advance after Cromwell, 
yet that they would choofe lome other more convenient 
poft to make a ftand in, if the enemy followed them; 
and then that they would be glad to join with them : 
to which he was preffed again the next day, but con- 
vol. in. P. 1. s tinued 
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tinued (till faft in his fullen refolution, without declar¬ 
ing what he meant to do; and retired through Cum¬ 
berland, where he had left a fad remembrance of his 
having palled that way a few days before, having then 
raifed vaft fums of money upon the poor people, 
and now in his retreat plundered ahnoll; all they had 
left. 

The Englifh marched into the bifhoprick of Durham, 
to join with fucli new levies as were then railing there ; 
and their number being increafed by the addition of 
thofe troops which were under the command of Sir 
Monroe ^ Henry Bellingham, they met again Major General 
icroj Hug. Monroe in Northumberland, and defired him, “ that 
ji"mihon"s “ they might unite together againft the common 
trratto- “ cneijsy, who equally defired the deffru&ion of them 
waokscoc-tt both.” But he refolutely refufed, and told them 
plainly, “ that he would march direfilly into Scotland, 
“ and expefil orders therewhich he did with all pol- 
iiblc expedition. 

Sir Philip Sir Philip Mufgrave believed that he and his foot 
w aliifle, might be welcome to Carlifie: and went thither; and 
font Sir Henry Bellingham, Sir Robert Strickland, and 
Colonel Chater, to the Earl of Lanrick, and offered 
that they fliould carry their troops into Scotland to 
join with him; who he knew well would Hand in need of 
help. But he duril not accept their motion, faying, 
“ if he fhould, Argyle would from thence take an ex- 
,c cufe to invite Cromwellwho they heard was then 
upon his march towards Berwick, to bring his army into 
Scotland: upon which Sir Henry Bellingham returned 
with the party he commanded into Cumberland, paying 
for all they had through that part of Scotland it was 
neceffary for them to pafs through. 

Sir Philip Mufgrave had no better fuccefs with Sir 

William 
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William Levingfton, the Governor of Carlifle; for 
though he received him very civilly, and entered into a 
treaty with him, (for he knew well enough that he was 
not able to vidtual or defend the place without the 
affiftance of the Englifh, and therefore defired the 
affiftance of Sir Philip in both), yet when articles were 
agreed upon, and figned by Sir Philip Mufgrave, the 
Governor fell back, and refufed to engage himfelf “ not 
“ to deliver up the garrifon without the confcnt of 
“ Sir Philip Mufgravewho was contented that none 
of his men fliould come within the walls, until it 
fhould be moll apparent, that they could no longer 
keep the field. 

Within a fliort time after, orders were fent out of Berwick 
Scotland for the delivery of Berwick and Carlifle to tlehvcied i 
the Parliament; in which orders there was not the leaft^!) 11 '' 1 ' 
mention of making conditions for the Englifh. Sir 
Philip Mufgrave had yet Appleby caftle in his ownpof- 
leflion, having taken it after he had delivered Carlifle 
to iVke Hamilton, and after he was marched from 
thence. By this good accident, upon the delivery of 
it up, which could not long have made any defence, he 
made conditions for himfelf, and one hundred and 
fifty officers, many of them gentlemen of quality, who 
lived again to venture, and Ionic to lcfe, their lives for 
the King: after which, he foon tranfported himfelf into 
Holland. 

Cromwell refolved to lofe no advantage he had got, 
but as foon as he had perfected his defeat of Duke 
Hamilton, by gathering up as many prifoners as he 
could of the difperfed troops, he marched dire&ly 
towards Scotland, to pull up the roots there, from 
which any farther trouble might fpring hereafter; 
though he was very earneftly called upon from York- 
s 2 fhire 
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fhire to reduce thofe at Pontefrad caftle ; which gtcw 
very troublefome to all their neighbours; and, not 
fatisfcd with drawing contributions from all the parts 
adjacent, they made excurfions into places at a great 
diftance, and took divers fubftantial men priloners, 
.and carried them to the cattle; where they remained 
till they redeemed themfelvcs by great ranfoms. How¬ 
ever, he would not defer his northern march ; but be¬ 
lieving that he fhould be in a fhort time capable to 
take vengeance upon thole affronts, he fatisfied himfelf 
in fending Colonel Rainlborough, with fomc troops of 
horfe and foot, to reftrain their adventures, and to keep 
<•11 them blocked up; and himfelf, with the reft of his 
ut. army, continued their march for Scotland, it being about 
the end of Auguft, or beginning of September, before 
the harveft of that country was yet ripe ; and fo capa¬ 
ble of being deftroyed. 

It w'as generally believed, that the Marquis of Argyle 
earncftly invited him to this progrels; lor the defeat of 
the Scottifh army in England had not yet enough 
made him rnafter of Scotland. There was ftill a com¬ 
mittee of Parliament fitting at Lulinburgh, in which, 
and in the Council, the Earl of Lanrick fwayed without 
a rival; and the troops which had been raifed unclei 
Monroe for the recruit of the Duke's army, were ftill 
together, and at the Earl’s devotion ; fo that the Mar¬ 
quis was ftill upon his good behaviour. If he did not 
invite Cromwell, he was very glad of his coming; and 
made all poflible hafte to bid him welcome upon his 
entering into tlKyjangdom. They made great fhews of 
being mutually||lad to' fee each other, being linked to¬ 
gether by many-promifes, and profeffions, and by an 
entire conjundion in guilt. 

There was ho ad of hoflility committed; Cromwell 

declaring, 
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declaring, “ that he came with his army to preferve the 
godly party, and to free the kingdom from a force, 

“ which it .was under, of malignant men, who had 
“ forced the nation to break the friendlhip with their 
“ brethren of England, who had been fo faithful to 
“ them: that it having plealed God to defeat that army 
“ under Duke Hamilton, who endeavoured to engage 
“ the two nations in each other’s blood, he was come 
“ thither to prevent any fartlter mifehief, and to re- 
“ move thole from authority who had uled their power 
“ fo ill; and that he hoped he fhould, in very few 
“ days, return with an afliirance of the brotherly affec- 
“ tion of that kingdom to the Parliament of England; 

“ which did not delire in any degree to invade their 
“ liberties, or infringe their privileges.” He was con- is remved 
duflcd to Edinburgh by the Marquis of Argyle, where 
he was received with all folemnity, and the refpedt due to 
the deliverer of their country, and his army quartered 
about/, and fupplied with all provifions the country could 
yielrl(, 

’ The Earl of Lanrick, and all the Hamiltonian fac¬ 
tion, (that is, all who had a mind to continue of it), were 
withdrawn, and out of reach ; and they who remained 
at Edinburgh were refolved to obey Argyle; who they 
faw could proteH them. There were then enough 
left of the committee of Parliament to take care of the 
fafety and good of the kingdom, without putting Crom¬ 
well to help them by the power of the Engli/h; which 
would have been a great diferedit to their government, 

Whilft he remained their gueft, (whom they enter¬ 
tained magnificently), Argyle thought himfeif able, by 
the laws of Scotland, to reform all that was amifs, and 
preferve the government upon the true foundation. 

So the committee of Parliament fent to Monroe an 
s 3 order 
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The com- order and command to difband his troops; which 
theScotnfh when he feemed refolved not to do, he quickly dif- 
oidcr ai Mon. cerne d that Cromwell muft be arbitrator; .and there- 
tand°* f u P on ' ie °bf erve d the orders of the committee very 
pundlually: fo that there was nojgfower in Scotland 
that could oppofe the command of Argyle; the com¬ 
mittee of Parliament, the Council, all the magiftrates of 
Edinburgh, were at his devotion •, and whoever were 
not fo, were either in prifon, or fled. The pulpits were 
full of inve&ives againft the finfulnefs of the late en¬ 
gagement, and folemn fafts enjoined by the Aflembly 
to implore God’s pardon and forgivenefs for that 
heinous tranfgreflion; the Chancellor Lowden giving 
the good example, by making his recantation and 
humble fubmiflion with many tears. Cromwell had 
reafon to believe that it would henceforward prove as 
peaceable a kingdom as he could with; and having 
thus concerted all things with his bofom friend Argyle, 
(who refolved, as loon as he was withdrawn a dilj:ance 
from Edinburgh, that he and his army might not be 
thought to have an influence upon the councils, to call 
the Parliament to confirm all he fliould think fit to do), 
r ' r r'n" r fo r ^ le ret urned for England ; where he thought his pre- 
Engiimi. fence was like to be wanted. 

The committee of Parliament at Edinburgh (who 
had authority to convene the Parliament when the 
major part of them fhould pleafe; care being taken in 
the nomination of them, that they were fuch as were 
thought moft like to purfue the way they were en¬ 
tered into) fent out their fummons to call the Parlia- 
cthPartia ment> They who appeared, were of another mind 
mm being from what they had been formerly, and with the fame 
dJmnUgkc’paffion and zeal with which they had entered into the 
S engagement, they now declared it unlawful and un- 
roem. godly; 
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godly i and the Affembly joining with them, they ex¬ 
communicated all who had the moft eminent parts in 
the promoting it; and made them incapable of bearing 
any office in the State, or of fitting in Council, or in 
Parliament; fubjedfing thofe who had finned in a lei's 
degree, to fuch penalties as would for ever make them 
fubjeft to their government. By thefe judgments, 
amongft others, the Earl of Lanrick was deprived of 
being Secretary of State, and that office was conferred 
upon the Earl of Lothian; who, in the beginning of 
the rebellion, had been employed by the confpirators 
into France, and coming afterwards into England was 
imprifoned thereupon, and being after fet at liberty 
continued amongft thofe wdio, upon all occafions, 
carried the rebellion higheft, and fhewed the moft im¬ 
placable malice to the perfon of the King. And by 
this time Argyle was become fo much more matter of 
Scotland than Cromwell was of England, that he 
had jjtot fo much as the fhadow of a Parliament to 
contend, or to comply with, or a neceflity to exercile 
hjs known great talent of diflimulation, all men doing 
as he enjoined them, without afking the reafon of his 
diredbion. 

“To return to the ftate of the King’s affairs in Eng¬ 
land : when the Earl of Norwich and the Lord Capel 
with the Kentilh and Effex troops were inclofed in 
Colchefter, their friends could not reafonably hope 
that the Scottifh army, which had fo long deferred 
their march into England, contrary to their promife, 
would, though they were now come in, march faft 
enough to relieve Colchefter before they fhould be 
reduced by famine. The Earl of Holland thought it The Eart 0 ( 
neceffary, fince many wdio w-ere in Colchefter had en- r 7r°” a g " d «to 
gaged themfelves upon his promifes and authority, now KmBfto “' 

s 4 to 
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to begin his enterprife; to which the youth and warmth 
of the Duke of Buckingham, who was General of the 
horfe, the Lord Francis Villiers his brother, and divers 
other young noblemen, fpurred him on. And he 
might have the better opinion of his intereft and party, 
in that his purpofe of rifmg, and putting himfelf into 
arms for the relief of Colchefter, was fo far from being 
a fecret, that it was the common difeourfe of the 
town. There was a great appearance every morning, 
at his lodging, of thofe officers who were known to 
have ferved the King; his commiflions lhewed in 
many hands; no queition being more commonly afked, 
than “ when doth my Lord Holland go out ?” and 
the anfwer was, “ fuel) and fucli a dayand the hour 
he did take horfe, when lie was accompanied by an 
hundred horfe from his houfe, was publickly talked of 
two or three days before. 

His firft rendezvous was at Kingfton upon Thames; 
where he flayed two nights, and one whole da^, ex¬ 
pelling a great refort to him, not only of officers, but 
of common men, who had promifed, and lifted theip- 
felves under feveral officers; and he imputed the fe- 
curity he had enjoyed fo long, notwithftanding his 
purpofe was fo generally known, to the apprehenfwn 
both the Parliament and the army had of the affedlions 
of the city to join with him; and he believed, that he 
ihould not only remain fecure at Kingfton, as long as 
he fhould think fit to ftay there, but that fome entire 
regiments of the city would march out with him for the 
relief of Colchefter. 

During the fhort ftay he made at Kingfton, fome 
officers and foldiers, both of horfe and foot, came 
thither, and many perfons of honour and quality, in 
their coaches, came to vifit him arid his company from 

London; 
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Londfin ; and returned thither again to provide what 
was 'Hill wanting, and refolved to be with him fcon 
enough. The principal officer the Earl relied upon 
(though he had better) was Dalbeer a Dutchman, of 
name and reputation, and good experience in war; 
who had ferved the Parliament as Commiffary Gene¬ 
ral of the horfe under the Earl of Effex, and having 
been left out in the new model, was amongft thofe difeon- 
tented officers who looked for an opportunity to be re¬ 
venged of the army; which they defpifed for their ill 
breeding, and much preaching. Thus Dalbeer was 
glad to depend upon the Earl of Holland, who thought 
himfelf likewife happy in luch & officer. The keeping 
good guards, and fending out parties towards the 
Kentiffi parts, where it was known fome troops re¬ 
mained ftnee the laft commotion there, was committed 
to his care. But he difeharged it fo ill, or his orders 
were fo, ill obferved, that the fecond or third morning 
after their coming to Kingfton, fome of the Parliament’s 
foot, with two or three troops of Colonel Rich’s horfe, 
fell upon a party of the Earl’s about Nonfuch; and 
beat, and purfued them into Kingfton, before thofe i, routed 
within had notice to be ready to receive them; the thc,c = 
Earl and moft of the reft making too much hafte out 
of town, and never offering to charge thofe troops. 

In this confufion the Lord Francis Villiers, a youth of 
rare beauty and comelinefs of perfon, endeavouring to 
make refiftance, was unfortunately killed, with one or 
two more but of little note. Moft of the foot made a 
fhift to conceal themfelves, and fome officers, until 
they found means to retire to their clofe manfions in 
London. The Earl with near an hundred horfe (the 
reft wifely taking the way to London, where they were 
never enquired after) wandered without purpofc or 
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dcfign, and was, two or three days after, hefet an an 
st^N-V" inti at St. Neots in Huntingtonfhire, by thofe ’few 
'where hc’isliorfe w>ho purfued him, being joined with feme troops 
uken. 0 j- (^ 0 [ onc | Scroop’s; where the Earl delivered himfelf 
prifoner to the officer without refiftance: yet at the 
fame time Dalbeer and Kenelm Digby, the deleft fon of 
Sir Kenelm, were killed upon the place; whether 
out of former grudges, or that they offered to defend 
themfelves, was not known; and the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham elcaped, and happily found a way into London; 
where he lay concealed, till he had an opportunity to 
fecure himfelf by being tranfported into Holland; 
where the Prince was;"who received him with great 
grace and kindnefs. The*Earl of Holland remained 
prifoner in the place where he was taken, till by order 
from the Parliament he was font to Warwick caftle, 
where he w'as kept prifoner with great ftriftnefs. 

The total defeat of the Scottifh army lately men¬ 
tioned fucceeded this, and when thofe noble perfons 
within Colchefter were advertifed of both, they kjiew 
well that there was no pofltbility of relief, nor could •.hey 
fubfift longer to expedt it, being preffed with want of 
all kind of viftual, and having eaten near all their 
horfes. They lent therefore to Fairfax, to treat about 
the delivery of the town upon reafonable conditions; 
but he refuted to treat, or give any conditions, if they 
would not regder to mercy all the officers and gentle¬ 
men ; thejbmmon foldiers he was contented to dif- 
mifs. A oaV or two was fpent in deliberation. They 
within propofed “ to make a brifk fally ; and thereby 
“ to ffiift for themfelves, as many as could.” But 
they had too few horfe, and the few that were left un¬ 
eaten were too weak for that enterprife. Then, “ that 
“ they ffiould open a port, and every man die with 

“ their 
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“ their arms in their handsbut that way they could 
only be fure of being killed, without much hurting 
their adverfaries, who had ways enough l'ecurely to af- 
fault them. Hereupon, they were in the end obliged 
to deliver themfelves up prifoners at mercy; and were,Co!chcft« 
all the officers and gentlemen, led into the- public 
hall of the town ; where they were locked up, and a 
flrong guard let upon them. They were required pre- 
fently to fend a lift of all their names to the General; 
which they did; and, within a fhort time after, a 
guard was fent to bring Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir 
George Lifle, and Sir Bernard Gafcoigne to the Gene¬ 
ral, being late with his Council of War. They were 
carried in, and in a very fhort difeourfe told, “ that 
after fo long and fo obftinate a defence until they 
“ found it neceflary to deliver themfelves up to mercy, 

“ it was neceflary, for the example of others, and that 
“ the peace of the kingdom might be no more dif- 
“ turbed in that manner, that ionic military juftice 
“ fl-joukl ire executed; and therefore, that Council 
“ Had determined they three fhould be prefcntly fliot 
“ to deathfor which they were advifed to prepare 
themfelves; and without confidering, or hearing what 
they had a mind to fay for themfelves, they were led 
into a yard there by; where they found three files of 
mufqueteers ready for their difpatch. 

Sir Bernard Gafcoigne was a gentleman of Florence; 
and had ferved the King in the war, and afterwards re¬ 
mained in London till the unhappy adventure of Col- 
chefter, and then accompanied his friends thither; and 
had only Englifh enough to make himfelf underftood, 
that he defired a pen and ink and paper, that he might 
write a letter to his Prince the Great Duke, that his 
Highnefs might know in what manner he loft his life, 

to 
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to the end his heirs might poffefs his eftate. The offi¬ 
cer that attended the execution thought fit to acquaint 
the General and Council, without which he durft: not 
allow him pen and ink, which he thought he might 
reafonably demand: when they were informed of it, 
they thought it a matter worthy fame confideration; 
they had chofen him out of the lift for his quality, con¬ 
ceiving him to be an Engliih gentleman, and preferred 
him for being a knight, that they might facrifice three 
of that rank. 

This delay brought the news of this bloody refolu- 
tion to the prifoners in the town; who were infinitely 
afflitfted with it; and the Lord Capel prevailed with 
an officer, or foldier, of their guard, to carry a letter, 
figned by the chief perfons and officers, and in the 
name of the reft, to the General; in which they took 
notice of that judgment, and defired him “ either to for- 
“ bear the execution of it, or that they might all, 
“ who were equally guilty with thofe three, undergo 
“ the fame fentence with them." The letter was, de¬ 
livered, but had no other effect than the fending to 
the officer to difpatch his order, referving the Italian 
sa chafes to the laft. Sir Charles Lucas was their firft work j 
sir George who fell dead; upon which Sir George Lille ran to 
death? 101 him, embraced him, and kiffed him; and then Hood 
up, and looked thofe who were to execute him in the 
face; and thinking they flood at too great a diftance, 
fpake to them to come nearer; to which one of them 
faid, “ I’ll warrant you, fir, we’ll hit youhe anfwered 
finding, “ Friends, I have been nearer you, when you 
“ have miffed me.” Thereupon, they all fired upon 
him, and did their work home, fo that he fell down 
dead of many wounds without fpeaking word. Sir 
Bernard Galcoigne had his doublet off, and expedled 

the 
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the next turn ; but the officer told him “ he had order 
“ to carry him back to his friendswhich at that 
time was very indifferent to him. The Council of 
War had confidered, that if they fhould in this manner 
have taken the life of a foreigner, who feemed to be a 
perfon of quality, their friends or children who' lhould 
vifit Italy might pay dear for many generations; and 
therefore they commanded the officer, “ when the other 
“ two fhould be dead, to carry him back again to the 
“ other prifoners.” 

The two who were thus murdered were men of r heir cha- 
great name and efteem in the war; the one being held' 4 ’ 
as good a commander of horfe, and the other of foot, 
as the nation had; but of very different tempers and 
humours. Lucas was the younger brother of the Lord 
Lucas, and his heir both to the honour and eftate, and 
had a prefent fortune of his own. He had been bred 
in the Low Countries under the Prince of Orange, and 
always amongft the horfe. He had little converfation 
in that Court, where great civility was praftifed, and 
learned. He .was very brave in his perfon, and in a 
day of battle a gallant man to look upon, and follow ; 
but at all other times and places, of a nature fcarce to 
be lived with, of no good underftanding, of a rough 
and proud humour, and very morofe converfation; yet 
they all deiired to accompany him in his death. Eifle 
was a gentleman who had had the fame education with 
the other, and at the fame time an officer of foot; had 
all the courage of the other, and led his men to a 
battle with fuch an alacrity, that no man was ever 
better followed; his foldiers never forfaking him; and 
the party which he commanded, never left any thing 
undone which he led them upon. But then, to his 
fiercenSfs of courage he had the fofteft and moft gentle 

nature 
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nature imaginable; was kind to all, and beloved of all, 
and without a capacity to have an enemy. 

The manner of taking the lives of thefe worthy men 
was new, and without example, and concluded by moft 
men to be very barbarous; and was generally imputed 
to Iretoh, who fwayed the General, and was upon all oc- 
cafions of ail unmerciful and bloody nature. As foon 
as this bloody facrifice was ended, Fairfax, with the 
chief officers, went to the town-houfe to vifit the 
prifoners; and the General (who was an ill orator on 
the moft plaufible occafion) applied with his civility to 
the Earl of Norwich, and the Lord Capel; and, feem- 
ing in fome degree to excufe the having done that, 
which he Laid “ the military juftice required,” he told 
them, “ that all the lives of the reft were fafe; and 
“ that they fliould be well treated, and difpofed of as 
“ the Parliament ffiould direct.” The Lord Capel 
had not fo foon digefted this fo late barbarous proceed¬ 
ing, as to receive the vifit of thofe who caufed it, with 
fuch a return as his condition might have prompted to 
him; butfaid, “ that they ftiould do well to finifh their 
“ work, and execute the fame rigour to the reft;” upon 
which there were two or three fuch ffiarp and bitter replies 
between him and Ireton, that coft him his life in few 
months after. When the General had given notice to 
the Parliament of his proceedings, he received order to 
fend the Earl of Norwich and the Lord Capel to 
Windfor caftle; where they had afterwards the fo- 
ciety of Duke Hamilton, to lament each other’s mif- 
fortunes; and after fome time they two were fent to 
the Tower. 

Though the city had undergone fo many fevere 
mortifications, that it might very well have been dif- 
couraged from entering into any more dangerous en¬ 
gagements, 
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gagements, at leaft all other people might have been 
terrified from depending again upon Inch engage¬ 
ments, yet the prefent fright was no fooner over than The Mu- 
they recovered new fpirits for new undertakings; and ™y iuha 
feemed always to have obferved fomewhat in the laft tlrae ' 
mifearriage which might be hereafter prevented, and no 
more obftrudt theirrafbrc proceedings; and many in the 
Parliament, as well as in the city, who were controlled 
and difpirited by the p'reience of the army, when that 
was at a diftance appeared refolute, and brilk in any 
contradidfion and oppofition of their counfels. So that 
Cromwell had no fooner begun his march towards the 
North, and Fairfax Ins into Kent, but the Common 
'Council delivered a petition to the Parliament, “ that Tt "7 p" 1 

* „ non for a 

“ they would entertain a perfonal treaty with the King, pertoaat 
“ that the kingdom might he reftored again to a happy lrc4t> ' 

“ peace; which could be hoped for no other way.” 

This was the firft prefumption that had been offered, 
fince their vote of no more addreffes to be made to the 
King; which had been near half a year before; and 
this ftemed to be made with fo unnerfal a concurrence 
of the city, that the Parliament durft not give a pofi- 
tive refufal to it. And in truth the major part thereof 
did really delire the fame thing; which made Sir Harry 
Vane, and that party in the Paihament to which the 
army adhered, or rather which adhered to the army, 
to contrive fome fpecious way to defer and delay it 
by feeming to confent to it, rather than to oppofe the 
motion. And therefore they appointed a committee 
of the Houfe of Commons, to meet with fuch a com-lament 
mittee of the Common Council, as they Ihould make them Tbout 
choice of, to confer together of the ways and means to 
provide for the King’s fafety and fecurity during the 
time of the treaty; which committee being met to- 
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gether, that of the Houfe of Commons perplexed the 
other with many queftions, “ what they meant by 
“ thofe expreffions, they ufed in their petition,” (and 
had been the common expreffions, long ufed both by 
the King and the Parliament, in all applications which 
had concerned a treaty), “ that his Majefty might 
“ treat with honour, freedom, and fafety ? what they 
“ intended by thofe words ? anti whether the city 
“ would be at the charge in maintaining thofe guards, 
“ which were to be kept for the lecurity of the King 
“during fuch treaty; and if the King ffiould in that 
“ treaty refufe to give the Parliament tatisfaftion, how 
“ his perfon ffiould be difpofed of?” and many fuch 
queftions, to which they well knew that the committee 
itfelf could make no anfwcr, but that there muft be 
another Common Council called, to which they pnift 
repair for directions. And by this means, and ad- 
miniftering new queftions at every meeting, much time 
was fpent, and the delays they wiffied could not be 
avoided. So that notwithftanding all the city's earneft- 
nefs that the treaty might be prefently entered upon, it 
was delayed till the infurredtion in Kent, and the de- 
figns of the Earl of Holland (to botli which they had 
promiled another kind of aftiftancc) were both difap- 
pointed, and expired. However, the Prince was ftill 
in the Downs with his fleet, and the gentlemen in Col- 
chefter defended themfelves refolutely, and the Scottifh 
army was entered the kingdom, all which kept up their 
courage; infomuch as, after all the delay's, the Parlia- 
The Parfia- nrent confented, and declared, “ that they would enter 
darBtaa “ > nt0 a perfonal treaty with the King for the fettling 
pcrfonai “ tile peace of the kingdom; but that the treaty 
“ fhould be in the Ifle of Wight, where his Majefty 
“ fhould enjoy honour, freedom, and fafety.” 


The 
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The city had offered before to the committee upon 
feme of the queftions which had been adminiftered 
to them, “ that if the treaty might be in London, 

“ they would be at the charge of maintaining thol'e 
“ guards which fhould be neceflary for the fafety and 
“ fecurity of the Kingand therefore they were very 
much troubled, that: the treaty fhould be now in the 
Me of Wight, upon which they could have no influ¬ 
ence; yet they thought not fit to make any new in- 
ftances for change of the place, left the Parliament 
might recede from their vote, tliat there fhould be a 
treaty entered upon. So they only renewed their im¬ 
portunity, that all expedition might be ufetl; and, in 
fpite of all delays, in the beginning of Auguft a com- A commit, 
mittee w^ient from both Houfes to the King to Ca- n'ouLrit 
rifbrook caftle, where he had been clofe fhut upl",' 1 '^,,;; 
about half a year, without being liiftered to fpeak with tl1 ' 
any but fucli who were appointed by them to attend, ofAuguii. 
and watch him. 

The meffage the committee delivered was, “ that The fiA- 
“'■the Houfes did defirc a treaty with his Majefty, inihc.rm-.-o 
“what place of the Me of Wight he would appoint, tl ‘ 1 ' 
“ upon the propofitions tendered to him at Hampton 
“ Court,' and fuch other propofitions, as they fhould 
“ caufe to be prefented to him ; and that his Majefty 
“ fhould enjoy honour, freedom, and fafety to his per- 
“ fon." The meffengers, who were one of the Houfe 
of Peers and two Commoners, were to return within 
ten days, nobody being very ftridt in the limitation of 
time to a day, becaufe the treaty was fo much the 
longer kept off, which they hoped Hill would by fome 
accident be prevented. 

The King received them very gracioufly, and told 
them, “ they could not believe that any man could de- 

vol. in. f. i. t “fire 
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“ fire a peace more heartily than himfelf, becaufe no 
“ man fuffered fo much by the want of it: that, though 
“ he was without any man to confult with, and with- 
“ out a fecretary to write what he fhould didiate, yet 
“ they fhoukl not be put to ftay long for an aniwer 
which he gave them within two or three days, all 
written in his own hand; in which, after he had la¬ 
mented his prefent condition, and the extreme reftraint 
Ti>r King's he was under, he faid, “ he did very cheerfully em- 
“ brace their motion, and accepted a treaty they pro- 
“ mifed fhould be with honour, freedom, and fafety; 
“ which he hoped they did really intend fhould be 
“ performed; for that, in the condition he was in, 
“ he was fo totally ignorant and uninformed of the 
“ prefent ftate of all his dominions, that a blind man 
“ was as fit to judge of colours, as he was to treat con- 
“ cerning the peace of the kingdom, except they would 
“ firfi: revoke their votes, and orders, by which all 
“ men were prohibited and forbid to come, write, or 
“ fpeak to him. For the place, he could have wiflied, 
“ for the expedition that would have refulted from 
“ thence, that it might have been in or near London, 
“ to the end that the Parliament’s refolution and dgter- 
‘ mination might have been l'ooner known upon any 
‘ emergent occafion that might have grown in the 
“ treaty, than it could be at fuch a diftance: however, 
“ fince they had refolved that it lliould be in the Ifle 
“ of Wight, he would not except againft it, but named 
“ the town of Newport for the place of the treaty.” 
He laid, “ though he defired all expedition might be 
“ ufed towards the beginning and ending the treaty, 
“ yet he fhoald not think himfelf in any freedom to 
“ treat, except, before the treaty begun, all fuch per- 
t( ions might have liberty to repair to him, whofe ad- 
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“ vice anil affiftance he fhoukl ftand in need of in 
“ the treaty.” He lent a lift of the names of thole 
his fervants which he defired might be admitted to 
come to him, and attend upon him; whereof the Duke 
of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of 
Southampton and Lindfey, were the chief; all four 
gentlemen of his Bedchamber, and of his Privy Coun¬ 
cil. He named likewife all the other fervants, whofc 
attendance he defired in their l'cveral offices. He lent 
a lift of the names of feveral Bifhops, and of fuel) of his 
Chaplains, as he defired to confer with, and of many 
common Lawyers, and fome Civilians, wliofe advice he 
might have occafion to ufe, and defired, “ that he 
“ might be in the fame ftate of freedom, as he en- 
joyed whilft he had been at Hampton Court.” 

By the time that the commifiioners returned from 
the Ifle of Wight, and delivered this anfwer to the 
Parliament, news was brought of the defeat of the 
Scottilh army, and Cromwell had written to his friends, 
“ what a perpetual ignominy it would be to the Parlia- 
merit, that nobody abroad or at home would ever 
<c give credit to them, if they ffiould recede from their 
“ former vote and declaration of no farther addrefles 
“ to the King, and conjured them to continue firm in 
“ that refolution.” But they had gone too far now to 
recede, and fince the firft motion and petition from the 
Common Council for a treaty, very many members, 
who had oppofed the vote and declaration of no more 
addreffes, and from the time that had palled, had forborne 
ever to be prefent in the Parliament, upon the firft men¬ 
tion of a treaty, flocked again to the Houfe, and advanced 
that overture; fo that they were much fuperior in num¬ 
ber to thofe who endeavoured firft to obftrudt and 
delay, and now hoped abfolutely to fruftrate all that had 
t a been 
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been propofcd towards a treaty. And the great vic¬ 
tory which had been obtained againft the Scots, and 
which they concluded mud fpeedily reduce Culchefter, 
and put a quick period to all other attempts againft the 
Parliament, made them more earneft and felicitous for a 
treaty; which was all the hope left to prevent that 
confufion they difeerncd was the purpofe of the army 
to bring upon the kingdom: and lo with the more 
vigour they prefled “ that fatisfaelion might be given 
“ to the King, in all that he had propofed in his an- 
“ fwerand, notwithftanding all oppofition, it was 
The votf of declared, “ that the vote for no more addrefl’es ihould 
drefles rc- “ ftancl repealed: that the treaty mould be at New- 
fhc'trraty 111 “ port; and that his Majefty Ihould be there in the 
Newport, “fame freedom in which he was at Hampton Court; 
“ that the inftnfetions to Colonel Ilammond, by which 
“ the King had been in that manner reftrained, and all 
“ perfons forbid from going to him, Ihould be recalled ; 
“ that all thofe perfons who were named by the King, 
“ Ihould have free liberty to repair to him, and to re- 
“ main with him without being queftioned, or trov.bled'.” 
And having proceeded thus far, they nominated five 
lords and ten commoners to Ire the commiffioners who 
Ihould treat with the King, and who were enjoined to 
prepare all things to be in readincls for the treaty with 
all poflible expedition; but Sir Harry Vane, being one 
of thofe commiffioners, ufed all his arts to obftrudt and 
delay it, in hope that Cromwell would difpatch his 
affairs in Scotland time enough to return, and to ufc 
more effe&ual and powerful arguments againft it, than 
he was furnilhed withal. 

All thefe occurrences were very well known to Crom¬ 
well, and were the motives which perfuaded him to be¬ 
lieve, that his prefence at the Parliament was fo necef- 
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fary \o fupprefs the Prefbyterians, who ceafcd not to 
vex him at any diftance, that lie would not be prevailed 
with to flay and finifh that only work of difficulty that 
remained to be done, which was the reducing Pontcfraft 
caftlc; but left Lambert to make an end of it, and to 
revenge the death of Kainfborough, who had loft his 
life by that garrifon, with fome circumftances which de- 
ferve to be remembered ; as in truth all that adventure 
in the taking and defending that place, fhould be pre¬ 
ferred by a Very particular relation, for the honour of 
all the perions who were engaged in it. 

When the ftrft war had been brought to an end by An account 
the reduction of all places, and perfons, which had held'^™^,'. 
for the King, and all men’s hopes had been rendered 
defperate, by the imprifimment of his Majcfty in then's- 
Ifle of Wight, thole oflicers and gentlemen w ho had 
ferved, whilft there was any fervice, betook themfelves 
generally to the habitations they had in the flveral 
counties; where they lived quietly and privately, under the 
infolencc of thole neighbours who had formerly, by the 
inferiority of their conditions, fubmirted to them. When 
the Parliament had fmifhed the war, they reduced and 
flighted molt of the inland garrifons, the maintenance 
whereof was very chargeable: yet by the interdt of 
fome perfon who commanded it, or out of the coniider- 
ation of the ftrength and importance of the place, they 
kept ftill a garrifon in Pontefraft caftlc, a noble royalty 
and palace belonging to the Crown, and then part of the 
Queen’s jointure. The fituation in itlelf w^as very 
flrong; no part whereof was commanded by any other 
ground; the houfe very large, with all offices fuita- 
ble to a princely feat, and though built very near the 
top of a hill, fo that it had the profpedt of a great 
part of the Weft Riding of Yorklhire, and of Lincoln- 
t 3 fhire, 
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Ihire, and Nottinghamlhire, yet it was plentifully 
fupplied with water. Colonel Cotterell, the Governor 
of this caftle, exercifed a very fevere jurifdi&ion over 
his neighbours of tliofc parts; which were inhabited by 
many gentlemen, and foldiers, who had ferved the King 
throughout the war, and who were known to retain their 
old affections, though they lived quietly under the pre- 
fent government. Upon the leaft jealoufy or humour, 
thefe men were frequently lent for, reproached, and 
fometimes imprifoned by the Governor in this garrifon ; 
which did not render them the more devoted to him. 
When there appeared fotne hopes that the Scots would 
raife an army for the relief and relcafe of the King, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, in his way for Scotland, had 
vifited and conferred with fome of his old friends and 
countrymen, who now lived quietly within fome dis¬ 
tance ■ of Pontcfrad, who informed him of that garri¬ 
fon, the place whereof was well known to him. And 
he acquainting them with the affurance he had of the 
refolution of the principal perfons of the kingdom of 
Scotland, and that they had invited him to join with 
them, in order ro which he was then going thither, they 
agreed, “ that, when it fhould appear that an army was 
“ raifed in Scotland upon that account, which muft draw 
“ down the Parliament’s army into the other northern 
“ counties, and that there fhould be Tilings in other 
“ parts of the kingdom,” (which the general indifpoli- 
tion and dilcontent, befidcs fome particular defigns, 
made like to fall out), “ that then thofe gentlemen 
“ fhould endeavour the furprife of that caftle, and 
“ alter they' had made themfelves ftrong in it, and 
“ furnilhed it with provifions to endure fome reftramt, 
“ they fhould draw as good a body to them as thofe 
“ countries would yieldand liaving thus adjufted 

that 
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that cfefign, they fettled fuch a way of correfpondence 
with Sir Marmaduke, that they frequently gave him an 
account, and received his directions for their proceeding. 
In this difpofition they continued quiet, as they had al¬ 
ways been; and the Governor of the cattle lived towards 
them with lefs jealoufy, and more humanity, than he 
had been accuftomed to. 

There was one Colonel Morrice, who, being a very 
young man, had, in the beginning of the war, been an 
officer in fome regiments of the King's; and, out of 
the folly and impatience of his youth, had quitted that 
fervice, and engaged himfelf in the Parliament army 
with fome cifcumftances not very commendable; and 
by the clcarncfs of his courage, and plealantnefs of his 
humour, made himfelf not only very acceptable, but 
was preferred to-the command of a colonel, and per¬ 
formed many notable fervices for them, being a ftout 
and bold undertaker in attempts of the greateft danger; 
wherein he had ufually fuccefs. After the new mo¬ 
delling of the army, and the introducing of a ftriCIer 
difeipline, his life of great licence kept not his reputa¬ 
tion with the new officers; and being a free fpeakcr 
and cenfurer of their affefted behaviour, they left him 
out in their compounding their new army, but with 
many profeffions of kindnefs, and refped to his emi¬ 
nent courage, which they would find fome occafion to 
employ, and reward. He was a gentleman of a com¬ 
petent eftate in thofe parts in Yorkffiire; and as he 
had grown elder, he had heartily detefted himfelf for 
having quitted the King’s fervice, and had refolved to 
take fome feafonable opportunity to wipe off that ble- 
mifli by a fervice that would redeem him; and fo was 
not troubled to be fet afide by the new General, but 
betook himfelf to his eftate; enjoyed his old humour, 
x 4 which 
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which was cheerful and pleafant; and made himfelf 
mod acceptable to thofe who were moil trailed by the 
Parliament; who thought that they had difmifled 
one of the belt officers they had, and were lorry for 
it. 

ITc now', as a country gentleman, frequented the fairs 
and markets, and converted with equal freedom with 
all his neighbours, of what party foever they had been, 
and renewed the friendfhip he had formerly held with 
Come of thofe gentlemen who had ferved the King. 
But no friendlliip was fo dear to him, as that of the 
Governor of Pontcfrad cattle, who loved him above all 
men, and delighted lo much in his company, that he 
got him to be with him fometimes a week and more at 
a time in the caftle, when they always lay together in 
one bed. lie declared to one of thofe gentlemen, who 
were united together to make that attempt, “ that he 
“ would l'urprife that caftle, whenever they Ihould think 
“ the fealbn ripe for itand that gentleman, who 
knew him very well, believed him fo entirely, that he 
told his companions, “ that they Ihould not trouble 
“ themfelves with contriving the means to furprife 
“ the place; which, by trufting too many, would be 
“ liable to difeovery; but that he would take that 
“ charge upon himlelf, by a way they need not en- 
“ quire into ; which he allured them Ihould not fail 
and they all very willingly acquicfced in his undertak¬ 
ing ; to which they knew well he was not inclined 
without good grounds. Morrice was more frequently 
with the Governor, who never thought himfelf well with¬ 
out him; and always told him “ he mull have a great 
“ care of his garrifon, that he had none but faithful men 
“ in the caftle ; for that he was confident there were 
“ fomc men who lived not far off, and who many times 

“ came 
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“ came to vifit him, had home defign upon the place 
and would then in confidence name many perfons 
to him, fome whereof were thofe very men with whom 
he communicated, and others were men of another 
temper, and were moft devoted to the Parliament, all 
his particular friends and companions; “but that he 
“ fhould not be troubled ; for he had a falfe brother 
“ amongft them, from whom he was furc to have 
“ feafonable advertifementand promifed him, “ that 
“ he would, within few hours notice, bring him at 
“ any time forty or fifty good men into the caitle to 
“ reinforce his garrifon, when there ihould be occn- 
“ fion and he would fhew him the lift of Inch men, 
as would be always ready, and would fometimes bring 
fome of thofe men with him, and tell the Governor 
before them, “ that thofe were in the lilt he had 
“ given him of the honed: fellows, who would dick 
“ to "him when there fhould he need and others 
would accidentally tell the Governor, “ that they had 
“ lifted thcmlelvcs with Colonel Morrice to come to 
“ thecaftle, whenever he fhould call or fend to them.” 
And all thefe men thus lifted, were fellows very noto¬ 
rious for the bitternefs and malice which they had al¬ 
ways again!! the King, not one of which he ever in¬ 
tended to make ule of. 

He made himfelf very' familiar with all the foldiers 
in the caitle, and ufed to play and drink with them; 
and, when he lay there, would often rife in the night, 
and vifit the guards; and by that means would fome¬ 
times make the Governor difmifs and difeharge a 
foldkr whom he did not like, under pretence, “ that 
“ he found him always afleep,” or fome other fault 
which was not to be examined; and then he would 
commend fome other to him as very fit to be trufted 

and 
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and relied upon; and by this means he had" very 
much power in the garrifon. The Governor received 
feveral letters from his friends in the Parliament, and 
in the country, “ that he fhould take care of Colonel 
“ Morricc, who refolved to betray himand in- 
fotmed him, “ that he had been in fuch and fuch com- 
“ party of men, who were generally efteemed moft 
malignant, and had great intrigues with them 
all which was well known to the Governor; for the 
other was never in any of that company, though with 
all the fhew of. fecrecy, in the night, or in places re¬ 
mote from any houfe, but he always told the Governor 
of it, and of many particular pallages in thofe meetings; 
fo that, when tilde letters came to him, he ihewed 
them ftill to the other; and then both of them laughed 
at the intelligence; after which Morrice frequently 
called for his liorfe, and went home to his houfe, telling 
his friend, “ that though he had, he knew', no miftrult 
“ of his fricndfhip, and knew him too well to think 
“ him capable of fuch balcncfs, yet he ought not for 
“ his own fake be thought to flight the information; 
“ which would make his friends the lefs careful of him : 
“ that they had reafon to give him warning of thofe 
“ meetings, which, if he had not known himfelf, had 
“ been very worthy of his. fufpicion; therefore he 
“ would forbear coming to the caftle again, till this 
“jealoufy of his friends fhould be over; who would 
“ know of this, and be fatisfied with itand no 
power of the Governor could prevail with him, at fuch 
times, to ftay; but he would be gone, and ftay away 
till he was, after fame time, fent for again with great im¬ 
portunity, the Governor defiring his counfej and affift- 
Stnce as much as his company. 

It fell out, as it ufually doth in affairs of that nature, 

when 
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"hen 'many men are engaged, that there is an impa¬ 
tience to execute what is projected before the time be 
throughly ripe. The bufmefs of the fleet, and in 
Kent, and other places, and the daily alarms from Scot¬ 
land, as if that army had been entering the kingdom, 
made the gentlemen who were engaged for this enter- 
prife imagine that they deferred it too long, and that 
though they had received no orders from Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, which they were to expeft, yet they 
had been lent, and mifearried. Hereupon they called 
upon the gentleman who had undertaken, and he upon 
Morrice, for the execution of the deflgn. The time 
agreed upon was fuch a night, when the furprifers were 
to be ready upon fuch a part of the wall, and to have 
ladders to mount in two places, where two foldiers were to 
be appointed for fentinels who were privy to the at¬ 
tempt. Morrice was in the caftlc, and in bed with'the 
Governor, and, according to his cuftom, rofe about the 
hour he thought all would be ready. They without 
made the fign agreed upon, and were anfwered by one 
of the fentinels from the wall; upon which they run 
to both' places where they were to mount their ladders. 
By fome accident, the other fentinel who was ddigned 
was not upon the other part of the wall; but when the 
ladder was mounted there, the fentinel called out; and 
finding that there were men under the wall, run to¬ 
wards the court of guard to call for help; which gave 
an alarm to the garrifon : fo that, for that time, the 
deflgn was difappointed. But, Ihortly after, Morrice 
and fome of the fame gentlemen furprifed the caftle, 
under tire difguife of countrymen coming in with carts 
of provifion; and prefently feized on and maltered tlie 
main guard, and made way for their friends, liorie 
and foot, to enter. Then two or three of them went 
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to the Governor’s chamber, whom they found in his 
bed. and told him “ the caftle was furprifed, and him- 
“ lclf a priloner.” He betook himfelf to his arms for 
his defence, but quickly found that his friend had be¬ 
trayed it, and the other gentlemen appearing, of whom 
he had been before warned, his defence was to no pur- 
pofe, yet lie received iome wounds. .Morrice after¬ 
wards comforted him with alTurance “ of good ufage, 
“ and that he would procure his pardon from the 
“ King for his rebellion.” 

They put the garriion in good order, and fo many 
came to them from Yorkfhirc, Nottingham, and Lin¬ 
coln, that they could not in a fhort time be reftrained, 
and had lcilure to fetcli in all forts of provifions for 
their fupport, and to make and renew iuch fortifica¬ 
tions as might be neceflary for theft defence. From 
Nottingham there came Sir John Digby, Sir Hugh 
Cartwright, and a ion and nephew of his, who had 
been good officers in the army, with many ioldiers 
who had been under their command ; many other gen¬ 
tlemen of the three counties were prelent, and delervc 
to have their names recorded, fince it was an adtion 
throughout of great courage and condudL 

Cromwell’s marching towards the Scots with the 
negledt of thele men after their firft appearance, and 
only appointing fome county troops to inclofe them 
from increaling their ftrength, gave them great oppor¬ 
tunity to grow; fo that driving thofe troops to a greater 
diftance, they drew contribution from all the parts 
about them, and made incurfions much farther, and 
rendered thcmfelves fo terrible, that, as was faid before, 
after the Scots’ defeat, thofe of Yorkfhire fent very 
earneftly to Cromwell, “ that he would make it the 
“ bufinefs of his army to reduce PontefradL” But he, 

refolving 
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refolying upon his Scottish expedition, thought it 
enough to fend Rainfborough to perform that fervice, 
tvith a regiment of horfe, and one or two of foot, be¬ 
longing to the army; which, with a conjunction of 
the country forces under the fame command, he doubted 
not would be lufficient to perform a greater work. 

As foon as the caftle had been reduced, they who 
were pofieffed of it were very willing to be under the 
command of Morrice ; who declared he would not ac¬ 
cept the charge, nor be Governor of the place, know¬ 
ing well what jealoulies he might be liable to, at lcaft 
upon any-.rchange of fortune, but under the direction 
of'Sir John Digby ; who was Colonel General of thole 
parts, and was a man rather cordial in the fervice, 
than equal to the command; which made him refer all 
things ftill to the counfel and conduct of thofc offi¬ 
cers who were under him ; by whole activity, as much 
was done as could be expeCted from fuch a knot of re- 
folute perlons. 

The total defeat of the Seottifh army being now Part 0 r ti c 
generally known, and that their friends in all other me,, ’ 
places were defeated, they in the caltle well knew what 
they were prefently to expeCt, and that they fhould be 
fhortly fhut up from making farther excurfions. They 
heard that Rainfborough was upon his march towards 
them, and had already fent feme troops to be quar¬ 
tered near them, himfelf yet keeping his head quarters 
at Doncafter, ten miles from the caftle. They refolved, 
whilft they yet enjoyed this liberty, to make a noble 
attempt. They had been informed, that Sir Marma- 
duke Langdalc, (whom they ftill called their General), 
after the overthrow of the Seottifh army, had been 
taken priloner, and remained in Nottingham caftle, 
under a moll ftriCt cuftody, as a man the Parliament 

declared. 
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declared, “ they would make an example of their juftice.” 
A party of about twenty horfe, but picked and choice 
men, went out of the caftle, in the beginning of the 
night, with a refolution to take Rainfborough prifoner, 
and thereby to ranfom their General. They were all 
good guides, and underftood the ways, private and 
public, very exactly; and went fo far, that about the 
break of day or a little after, in the end of Auguft, they 
put themfelves into the common road that led from 
York; by which ways the guards expected no enemy; 
and fo Rightly aflted them “ whence they came r” who 
negligently anfwered; and aflted again, “ where their 
“ General was ?” faying, “ they had a letter for him 
“ from Cromwell.” They fent one to fhew them 
where the General was; which they knew well enough ; 
and that he lay at the belt inn of the town. And 
when the gate of tiie inn was opened to them, three 
of them only entered into the inn, the other rode to 
■ the other end of the town to the bridge, over which 
they were to pais towards Pontefradl; where they 
expefted and did find a guard of horfe and foot, 
witli whom they entertained themfelves in dilcourfe, 
faying, “ that they flayed for their officer, who went 
“ only in to fpeak with the Generaland called for 
fome drink. The guards making no queftion of their 
being friends, fent for drink, and talked negligently 
with them of news; and, it being broad day, fome of 
the horfe alighted, and the foot went to the court of 
guard, conceiving that morning’s work to be over. 
They who went into the inn, where nobody was awake 
but the fellow who opened the gate, aflted in which 
chamber the. General (for fo all the foldiers called 
Rainfborough) lay ; and the fellow ffiewing them from 
below the chamber door, two of them went up, and the 

other 
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other Hayed below, and held the horfes, and talked 
with the foldier who had walked with them from the 
guard. The two who went up, opened the Chamber 
door, found Rainiborough in his bed, but awaked with 
the little node they had made. They told him in lhort, 
“ that he was their prifoner, and that it was in his 
“ power to choofe whether he would be prcfently 
“ killed,” (for which work he law they were very well 
prepared), “ or quietly, without making reiiftance, or 
“ delay, to put on his clothes and be mounted upon a 
“ horle, that was ready below for him, and accompany 
“ them to Pontefraft." The prefcnt danger awakened 
him out of the amazement he was in, fo that he told 
them he would wait upon them, and made the hafte 
that was neceffary to put on his clothes. One of them 
took his fword, and fo they led him down flairs. He 
that held the horfes, had lent the foldier away to thofe 
who were gone before, to fpcak to them to get lome 
drink, and any thing elfe that could be made ready in 
the houfe, againft they came. When Rainiborough 
came irjto the ftreet, which he expended to find full of 
horfe, and law only one man, who held the others’ 
horfes, and prcfently mounted that he might be bound 
behind him, he begun to ftruggle, and to cry our. 
Whcrpupon, when they law no hope of carrying him 
away, they immediately run him through with their 
lwords, and, leaving him dead upon the ground, they 
got upon their horfes, and rode towards their fellows, 
before any in the inn could be ready to follow them. 
When thofe at the bridge faw their companions com¬ 
ing, which was their fign, being well prepared, and 
knowing what they were to do, they turned upon the 
guard, and made them Ilyin diftraftion; fo that the 
way was clear and free; and though they miffed carry¬ 
ing 
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ing home the prize for which they had made fo lufty 
an adventure, they joined together, and marched, with 
the expedition that was neceflary, a Ihorter way than 
they had come, to their garrifon ; leaving the town and 
foldiers behind in fucli a confirmation, that, not being 
able to receive any information from their General, 
whom they found dead upon the ground without any 
body in view, they thought the Devil had been there; 
and could not recolleft themfelves, which way they 
were to purfuc an enemy they had not feen. The 
gallant party came fafe home without the lc-aft damage 
to liorfe or man, hoping to make fome other attempt 
more fuccefsfully, by which they might redeem Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale. There was not an officer in 
the army whom Cromwell would not as willingly have 
loft as this man ; who was bold and 'barbarous to his 
wilh, and fit to be entrufted in the molt defperate in- 
tereft, and was the man whom that party always in¬ 
tended to commit the maritime affairs to, when it 
fhould be time to ditmifs the Earl of Warwick; he 
having been bred in that element, and knowing the 
duty of it very well, though he had that misfortune 
fpoken of in the beginning of the fummer. 

And now to finiili this bufinefs of Pontefraft alto¬ 
gether, which lalted near to the end of this year, when 
Lambert came to this (charge, (inftrudted by Cromwell 
to take full vengeance for the lofs of Rainlborough, ta>. 
whole ghoft he deftgned-an ample facrifice)_, and kept 
what body of men he thought fit for that purpofe, he 
reduced them in a fhort time within their own circuit, 
making good works round about the caftle, that they 
might at laft yield to hunger, if nothing elfe would 
'reclaim diem. Nor did they quietly fuffer themfelves 
to be cooped up without bold and frequent fallies, in 

which 
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which many of the befiegers, as well as the others, loft 
their lives. They difeovered many of the country 
who held correfpondence will/, and gave intelligence 
to the caftle, whom they apprehended, whereof there 
were two divines, and tome women of note, friends and 
allies to the befieged. After frequent mortifications of 
this kind, and no human hope of relief, they were con¬ 
tent to offer to treat for the delivery of the caftle, if 
they might have honourable conditions; it' not, they 
fent word, “ that they had pwiviiioi., vet for a good 
“ time; that they durff die, and would fell their lives 
“ at as dear a price as they could.” Lambert anlwered, 
that he knew “ they were gallant men, and that he cle- 
“ lined to preferve as many ot them, as was in his 
“ power to do; but lie muff require fix of them to be 
“given up to him, whole lives lie could i.ot lave; 
“which he was lorry for, fin-x- the) were breve men; 
“ but his hands were bound.” The fix excepted by 
him were Colonel Mortice, and five more whole names he 
found to have been amonglt thole who were in the party 
that had dell rayed R.tinlhorough ; which was an enter- 
prife no brave enemy would have revenged in that 
manner; nor did Lambert delire it, but Cromwell had 
enjoined it him : all the reft he “ was •content to re- 
“ leafe, that they might return to their houfes, and 
“ apply themfelves to the' Parliament for their compo- 
r< fitions, towards which he would do them all the 
“ good offices he could.” They from within acknow¬ 
ledged “ his civility in that particular, and would be 
“ glad to embrace it, but they would never be guilty of 
“ fo bafe a thing, as to deliver up any of their com- 
“ panions;” and therefore they defired “they might have 
“ fix days allowed them, that thole fix might do the 
“ beft they could to deliver themfelves; in which it 
vol. iii. r. i. u fhould 
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“ ftiould be lawful for the reft to aflift iliem to 
wliich Lambert generoufty confented, “ lb that the 
“ reft would furrendcr at the end of that time which 
was agreed to. Upon the firft day the garrifon ap¬ 
peared twice or thrice, as if they were relblvcd to make 
a fally, but retired every tune without charging; but 
the fccond day they made a very itrong and briik fally 
upon another place than where they had appeared the 
day before, and beat the enemy from their poft, with 
the lot's of men on both fidcs; and though the party 
of the caftle was beaten back, two of the fix (whereof 
Mortice was one) made their eicape, the other four be¬ 
ing forced to retire with the reft. And all was quiet 
for two whole day-.; but in the beginning of the night 
of the fourth day, they made another attempt l'o prof- 
peroufly, that two of the other four likewil'e eicaped : 
and the next day they made great fhews of joy, and 
lent Lambert word, “ that their fix friends were gone,” 
(though there were two ftill remaining,) “ and therefore 
“ they would be ready the next day to furrender.” 

Tite other two thought it to no purpofe to make 
another attempt, but deviled another way to fecure 
themfelvcs, with a lei's dangerous afliftancc from their 
friends, who had loft fome of their own lives in the 
two former fallies to fave theirs. The buildings of the 
caftle were very large and fpacious, and there were great 
ftore of walfe ftones from fome walls, which were fallen 
down. They found a convenient place, which was 
like to be lcaft s ilked, where they walled up their two 
friends in l'uch a manner that they had air to fuftain 
them, and victual enough to feed them a month, in 
which time they hoped they might be able to efcape. 
Pantcfraft And this being done, at the hour appointed they opened 
to Lambm. ^ R '* r P 0lts > an ^ a * tcr Lambert had caufed a ft rick ihqui- 

fition 
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fition to he made for thofe fix, none of which he did 
believe had in truth efcaped, and was fatisfied that none 
of them were amongft thofe who were come out, lie 
received the reft very civilly, and oblerved his pro- 
mife made to them very pumftually, and did not leern 
lorry that the fix gallant men (as he called them) were 
elcaped. 

And now they heard, which very much relieved their 
broken fpirits, that Sir Marmaduke Langdale had made 
an efcape out of the caftlc of Nottingham; who 
ihortly after tranfported ltimfelf beyond the feas. 
Lambert prefently took care lo to dilinantle the caftle, 
that there fhoukl be no more tile ol it for a garrilon, 
leaving the vaft ruins ftill Handing; and then drew oH'all 
his troops to new quarters; fo that, within ten davs 
after the furrendcr, the two, who were left walled up, 
threw down their inelofnre, and lecurely provided lor 
themfelves. Sir John Digby lived many years after 
the King’s return, and was oltcn with lus Mayfly. 

Pouf Morrice was afterwards taken in Laneafhire, and 
happened to be put to death in the lame place where 
he had committed a fault again ft the King, and where 
he full performed a great fcrvice to the Parliament. 

In this clcfperate condition, that is before deferibed/rhe 
Hood the King's affairs when the Prince was at the !wc alls 
Hague, ins fleet, already mutinying for pay, his own 
family factious and in necellity, and that of his brother 

J „ ini* unions 

the Duke of York full of intrigues and dcligns, be- tiicir 
tween the relllefs unquiet fpiilt of Bamfield, and the 
ambitious and as unquiet humour of Sir John Beikley. 

The Council, which was not numerous, (for the Prince 
had not authority to add any to thofe who were his 
father’s counfellors), wanted not unity in itfelf, fo much 
as fubmiflion and refpeft from others, which had been 
v 7 . loft 
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loft to thofe \v1iq were in the fleet, and the prejudice to 
thofc ftill remained, and fo abated much of the reverence 
which moft men were willing to pay to the two echo 
came laft. And the great animofity which Prince 
Rupert had againft the Lord Colepeppcr infinitely 
difturbcd the counfels, and perplexed the Lord Cot- 
tington, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had credit enough with the other two. But Colepeppcr 
had fomc paffions and infirmities, which no friends 
could reftrain ; and though Prince Rupert was very 
well inclined to the Chancellor, and would in many 
things be advifed by him, yet his prejudice to Cole¬ 
peppcr was fo rooted in him, and that prejudice fo in- 
dultrioufly cultivated by Herbert the Attorney Gene¬ 
ral, who had the ablblutc attendant over that Prince, 
and who did perfectly hate all the world that would not 
be governed by him, that every meeting in council was 
full of bitternels and fharpnefs between them. 

One day the Council met (as it ufed to do when 
they did not attend the Prince of Wales at his lodgings) 
at the Lord Treafurer’s lodging, (lie and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer being in one houfe), about giving di¬ 
rection for the lale of lome goods which had been taken 
at lea, for the railing of money toward the payment of 
the fleet. In fuch fervices merchants, and other proper 
perfons, were always neceffary to be fruited. Prince 
Rupert propofed, “ that one Sir Robert Wallh” (a 
perlon too well known to be trulted) “ might be em- 
“ ployed in that affairit was to fell a Ihip of fugar. 
No man who was prefent would ever have confented 
that he fhould have been employed; but the Lord 
Colepeppcr fpoke againft him with fome warmth, fo 
that it might be thought to refleft a little upon Prince 
Rupert, who had propofed him. Upon which, he aik- 

ing 
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ing “ what exceptions there were to Sir Robert Walfh, 
“ \\ hy he might not be fit for it,” Colepepper anl'wcretl 
with fome quicknefs, “ that he was a known cheat 
which, though notorioufly true, the Prince feemed to 
take very ill; and laid, “ he was his friend, and a gen- 
“ tleman ; and if he Humid come to hear -of what had 
“ been laid, he knew not how the Lord Colepepper 
“ could avoid fighting with him.” Colepepper, whole 
courage no man doubted, prefently rephul, “ that he 
“ would not fight with Walfh, but he would light 
‘•'with his ITighncfsto which the Prince anfwercd 
very quietly, “ that it was welland the Council role 
in great perplexity. 

Prince Rupert went out of the lioufe, and the Chan¬ 
cellor led the Lord Colepepper into the garden, hoping 
that he Humid lo far have pros ailed with him, as to 
have made hint lenlibk: of the excels lie had com¬ 
mitted, and to hate periuaded him prdently to repair 
to the Prince, and to alk his pardon, that no more 
notice might be taken of it. But he was yet too warm 
to conceive he had committed any fault, but teemed to 
think only of making good what he had lo imprudently 
laid. Prince Rupert quickly informed his confident 
the Attorney General of all that had palled ; who 
was the unfitted: man living to be fruited with fucli a 
iccret, having always about him liore of oil to throw 
upon lucli lire. He loon found means to make it 
known to the Prince, who prefently lent for the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer to be informed ot the whole 
matter; and when he underftood it, was exceedingly 
troubled, and required him “ to let Colepepper know, 
“ that he ought to make a lubmdlion to Prince Ru- 
“ pert; without which worfe would fall out.” 

lie went fait to Prince Rupert, that he might penfy 
l ' 3 
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him till he could convince the other of his fault; and 
he fo far prevailed with iris Highnefs, who would have 
been more choleric if he had had lefs right of his 
iide, that he was willing to receive a fubnnffion; and 
promifed, “ that the other fhould receive no affront in 
“ the mean tune.” But he found more difficulty on 
the other fide, the Lord Colepepper, continuing (till in 
rage, thought the provocation was fo great, that he 
ought to be excufed for the reply, and that the Prince 
ought to acknowledge the one as well as he the other. 
But after fome days recollection, finding nobody with 
whom he converfcd of his mind, and underftanding how 
much the Prim e was difpleafed, and that he expected 
he fhould aik Prince Rupert pardon, and withal re¬ 
flecting upon the plate he was m, where he could ex¬ 
pert no lccurity front 1ns quality and function, he 
refolded to do what he ought to luce done at fuff; and 
fo he went with the Chancellor to Pi nice Rupert's lodg¬ 
ing; where he behaved lnmfelf teiy well; and the Prince 
received him with all the grace could be expected ; 
fo that fo ill a bufinefs feemed to be as well concluded 
as the nature of it would admit. But the woift was to 
come : the Attorney General had done all he could to 
dilfuade that Prince from accepting, fo Small and fo 
private a latisfadhon; but, not prevailing, he inflamed 
Sir Robert Walih, who had been informed of all that 
had palled at the Council concerning himfelf, to take 
his own revenge; in which many men thought, that 
he was allured Prince Rupert would not be offended. 
And the next morning after his Highnefs had received 
fatisfaChon, as the Lord Colepepper was walking to the 
Council without a fword, Walih, coming to him, 
feemed quietly to expoftulate with him, for having men¬ 
tioned him fo unkindly. To the which the other an- 
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fv\ erccT, “ that he would give him fatisfadtion in any 
“ way he would require; though he ought not to be 
“ called in queftion for any thing he had faid in that 
“ place.” On a hidden, whilft they were in this calm 
difeourfe, Walffi {truck him with all his force one blow 
in the face with his lift ; and then hepped back, and 
drew his fword ; but ieeing the other had none, walked 
away ; and the Lord Colepcpper, with his nole and face 
all bloody, went back to his chamber, from whence he 
could not go abroad in many clays by the effeft and 
disfiguring of the blow. This outrage was committed 
about ten of the clock in the morning, in the fight of 
the town; which troubled the Prince exceedingly ; 
who immediately fent to the States to demand juitice; 
and they, according to their method and How proceed¬ 
ings in matters winch they do not take to heart, cauied 
Walfh to be fummoned, and after lb many days, for 
want of appearance, he was by the iound of a bell pub- 
lickly banilhed from the Hague ; and fo he made his 
' refidenee in Amfterdam, or what other place he plcafed. 

And this was the reparation the States gave the Prince 
for fo ruffianly a tranigrellion ; and both the be-r 
ginning ami the -end of this unhappy buftnefs expofeil 
the Prince himfelf, as well as his Council, to more dif- 
advantage, and lefs reverence, titan ought to ha\c been 
paid to either. 

The improvidence that had been ufed in the fleet, The iiirewf 
belides its unadlivity, by the dilmiffing fo many great I'C',"',' h * 
prizes, was now too apparent, when there was neither 
money to pay the ieamen, who were not modeft in re¬ 
quiring it, nor to new victual the fillips, which was as 
important; fince it was caly ,to be forefeen, that they 
could not remain long in the ftation where they were 
for the prefent, and the extreme licence which all men 
c 4 took 
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took to cenfure and reproach that improvidence, dif- 
turbed all counfels, and made converfation itl'elf very 
uneafy. Nor was it poflible to fupprefs that licence; 
every man believing that his particular neceflities, with 
which all men abounded, might cafily have been re¬ 
lieved, and provided for, if it had not been for that ill 
hufbandry ; which they therefore called treachery and 
corruption. It cannot be denied hut there was lo great 
a trealure taken, which turned to no account, and fo 
much more might have been taken, if the feveral Blips 
had been applied to that end, that a full provifion 
might have been made, both for the fupport of the fleet, 
and fupply of the Prince, and of all who depended 
upon him for a good time, if the fame had been well 
managed; and could have been depolited in fomc fee 
cure place, till all might have been fold at good markets. 
And nobody was fatisfied with the rcafons which were 
given for the clilcharging and dilmifling lo many Blips 
to gratify the city of London, and the Pafbyterian 
party throughout the kingdom. For, bolides that the 
value of what was fo given away and loft, was generally 
believed to be worth more than all they would have 
done, if they had been able, thole bounties were not the 
natural motives which were to be applied to that people; 
whole affections had been long dead, and could be re¬ 
vived by nothing but their fliarp fufierings, and their 
infupportable Ioffes; the obltruftion and deftruftion 
of their trade, and the leizing upon their eftates, being, 
at that time, thought by many the molt proper appli¬ 
cation to the city of London, and the belt arguments 
to make them in love with peace, and to extort it 
from them in whole power it was to give it. And if 
the fleet had applied itl'elf to that, and vilited all thole 
maritime parts which were in counties well affedfed, and 

where 
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where fome places had declared for the King, (as Scar¬ 
borough in Yorkfhirc did), if it had not been pofiible to 
have let the King at liberty in the Ifle of Wight, or to 
have relieved Colchcfter, (both which many men be¬ 
lieved, how unfldlfully foever, to be practicable), it 
would have fpent the time much more advantageoufly 
and honourably than it did. 

Cut let the ill confequence be never fo great, if it had 
proceeded from any corruption, it would probably have 
been dilcovered by the examination and inquilition that 
was made ; and therefore it may be well concluded that 
there was none. And the truth is, the Queen was fo 
fully polfeiled of the purpole anti the power of the Scots 
to do the King’s bullnefs, before the infurre&ions in the 
feveral parts in England, and the revolt of the fleet ap¬ 
peared, that ihe 'did not enough weigh the good uie that 
might have been made of thole when they did happen, 
but kept her mind then lb fixed upon Scotland, as the 
foie foundation of the King’s hopes, that flic looked 
upon the benefit of the fleet’s returning to their alle¬ 
giance, only as an opportunity offered by Providence 
to tranfport the Prince with fccurity thither. And her 
inltruCtions to thole Ihe trailed about the Prince were 
fo politico, “ that they fliould not give content to any 
“ thing that might divert or delay that expedition,” that, 
if the Earl of Lautherdale had been arrived when the 
Prince came to the fleet, it would have been immedi¬ 
ately engaged to have tranfporred the Prince into Scot¬ 
land, what other conveniences foever, preferable tq 
that, had offered themfelvcs. And the very next day 
after that lord’s coming to the Prince in the Downs, 
his jnjun&ions and behaviour were fo imperious for the 
Prince’s prelent departure, that nothing but a direft 
mutiny among the feamen prevented it. His Highnefs’s 
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own fhip was under fail for Holland, that he rfiight 
from thence have profecuted his other voyage: nor 
would he at that time have taken Holland in his way, 
if there had been any quantity of provilion in the fleet 
for fuch a peregrination. This expedition for Scot¬ 
land was the more grievous to all men, becaufe it was 
evident that the Prince himlclf was much more in¬ 
clined to have puriued other occafions which were of¬ 
fered, and only religned himlclf implicitly to the plea- 
lure of his mother. 

The prefent ill condition of the fleet, and the un- 
fteady humour of the common feamen was the more 
The e.it! of notorious, and unfeafonable, by the Earl of Warwick's 
w,tb'b« coming with another fleet from the Parliament upon 
fleet the coalt of Holland, within few days after the Prince 

upon the 1 

1 °d canlc t0 the Hague, and anchoring within view of the 
King's fleet. And it is probable he would have made 
fome hoftile attempt upon it, well knowing that many 
officers and feamen were on fhore, if the States had not, 
in the very inftant, lent fome of their fliips of war to 
preferve the peace in their port. However, according 
to the infolence of his mafters, and of mod of thofe em¬ 
ployed by them, the Earl lent a fummons of a ftrange 
nature to the King's fliips, in which he took notice, 
“ that a* fleet of fliips, which were part of the navy 
“ royal of the kingdom of England, was then riding at 
“ anchor off Helvoerfluys, and bearing a ftandard: that 
“ he did therefore, by the Parliament’s authority, by 
“ which lie was conftituted Lord High Admiral of 
“ England, require the Admiral, or commander in 
“ chief of that fleet, to take down the ftandard; and 
“ the captains, and mariners belonging to the fliips, to 
“ render themfelves and the fliips to him, as High 
“ Admiral of England, and for the ufe of the King 

“ and 
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“ and Parliament: and he did, by the like authority, 

“ offer an indemnity to all thole who iliould lubmit to 
“ him.” 

After which fummons, though received by the Lord 
'Willoughby, who remained on board the fleet in the 
command of Vice-Admiral, with that indignation that 
was due to it, and though it made no imprellion upon 
the officers, nor vifibly, at that time, upon the common 
men, yet, during the time the Earl continued in lo near 
a neighbourhood, he did find means by private inlinua- 
tions, and by fending many of his feamen on fhore at 
llelvoetlluys, (where they entered into convcrlation 
with their old companions), l'o to work upon and cor¬ 
rupt many of the leamen, that it afterwards appeared 
many were debauched; fomc whereof went on board 
his fliips, others ftaved to do more mifehief. But that 
ill neighbourhood continued not long ; for the fcaion 
of the year, and the winds which ulually rage on that 
coaft in the month of September, removed him from 
'that ftation, and carried him back to the Downs to at¬ 
tend new orders. 

All theic diffurbances were attended with a worfe, 
which fell out at the fame time, and that was the fick~ 
nefs of rf%,|Prmce; who, after lome days indilpolition, 
appeared^Uptve the frnall pox; which almolt diftra<ffcd T j h ( v p | rince 
all who were about *him, who knew how much dc- ikk the 
pended upon his precious life: and therefore the con- p ° x ' 
fternation was very univerfal whilft that was thought in 
danger. But, by the goodnefs and mercy of God, he 
recovered in few days the peril of that dilfemper; and, 
within a month, was reftored to fo perfedt health, that 
he was able to take an account himfelf of his melan¬ 
cholic and perplexed affairs. 

There were two points which were chiefly to be con- 

lidcrcd. 
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fidcred, and provided for by the Prince; neither of 
which would bear delay for the confultation and relblu- 
tion; the firft, how to make provilion to pay and vic¬ 
tual the fleet, and to compofe the mutinous fpirits of 
the feamen ; who paid no reverence to their officers, in- 
fomncli as, in the thort flay which the Earl of Warwick 
had made before Hclvoctfluys, as hath been faid, many of 
the feamen had gone oyer to him, and the Conftant 
Warwick, a frigate of the belt account, had either vo¬ 
luntarily left the Prince’s fleet, or fuffered itfclf wil¬ 
lingly to be taken, and carried away with the reft into 
England. The other was, what he fhould do with the 
fleet, when it was both paid and victualled. 

Towards the firft, there were home fliips brought in 
with the fleet, laden with fcvcral merchandize of value, 
that, if they could be ioid for the true worth, would 
amount to a fum fufficicnt to pay the lcamen their 
wages, and to put in provifions enough to ierve four 
months; and there were many merchants from London, 
who were delirous to buy their own goods, which had 
been taken from them ; and others had commillions 
from thence to buy the reft. But then they all knew, 
that they could not be carried to any other market, but 
muft be lold in the place where they were j^pd there¬ 
fore they were refolved to have very good -plpyworths. 
And there were many debts claimed, which the Prince had 
promifed, whilft he was in the river, fhould be paid out of 
the firft money that fhould be raifed upon the file offuch 
and luch fhips: particularly, the Prince believed that the 
Countefs of Carliflc, who had committed faults enough to 
the King and Queen, had pawned her necklace of pearls 
for fifteen hundred pounds, which the had totally difburfed 
in fupplying officers, and making other provifions for 
the expedition of the Earl of Holland, (which fum of 

fifteen 
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fifteen hundred pounds the Prince had promifed the 
Lord Piercv her brother, who was a very importunate 
folicitor), lliould be paid upon the fale of a fit ip that 
was laden with fugar, and was then conceived to be 
worth above fix or (even thoufand pounds. Others had 
the like engagements upon other fhips: fo that when 
money was to be railed upon the fale of merchandize, 
they who had fuch engagements, would be thcmlelves 
intrufted, or nominate thole who lliould be, to make 
the bargain with purchaser-, to the end that they might 
be lure to receive what they claimed, out of the iirft 
monies that lliould be railed. By this means, double 
the value was delivered, to futisfy a debt that was not 
above the half. 

But that which was worfe than all this, the Prince of 
Orange advertiled the Prince, that Ionic queltions had 
been flatted in the States, “ what they lliould do, if 
“the Parliament of England (which had now a very 
“ dreadful name) fliould lend over to them to demand 
“ the reftitution of thole merchants’ good, which had 
“ been unjuftly taken in the Downs, and in the nur of 
“ Thames, and had been brought into their ports, and 
“ were offered to fale there, againft the obligation of 
“ that amity which had been obtened between the two 
“ nations, during the late war? What anlvvcr they lliould 
“ be able to make, or how they could refule to permit 
“the owners of thofe goods to make their am lb, 
“and to fue in their Admiralty for the- lamer Which 
“ firft procefs would flop the prclent laic ot whatever 
“ others pretended a title to, till the right fliouid- be de- 
“ termined.” The Prince of Orange laid, “ that fuch 
“ queftions ufed not to be flatted there without dc- 
“ iign;” and therefore advilcd the Prince “ to lofe no 
“ time in making complete Piles of all that was to be 

“ fold ; 
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“ fold; to the end that they who were engaged In tiie 
“ purchafe, might likewife be engaged in the defence 
“ of it.” Upon this ground, as well as the Others which 
have been mentioned, hafty bargains were made with all 
who defired to buy, and who would not buy except they 
were hire to be good gainers by all the bargains which 
they made. Nor could this Lie prevented by the cau¬ 
tion or wifdom of any who were upon the place, with no 
more authority than they had. Mr. Long, who was 
Secretary to the Prince, had been poffeffed of the office 
of receiving and paying all monies, whilft the Prince 
u'as in the licet, and lo could not well be removed from 
it when lie came into Holland: though he was thought 
to love money too well, yet nobody who loved it Ids, 
would at that rime have fubmitted to the employment, 
which cxpoled him to the importunity and inlblcncc of 
all neceflitous perfons, when he could fatisfy none; yet 
he liked it well with all its prejudice and diladvantage. 

As loon as the money was railed, it was fent to the 
fleet to pay the feamen; and the Prince made a journey 
to the fleet to fee, and keep up the lpirits of the fea- 
mcn, who were very mutinous, not without the infulions 
of fome who did not defire they fliould be too- well 
pleafed with their officers. The Lord Willoughby flayed 
on board purely out of duty to the King, though he 
liked neither the place he had, nor the people over whom 
he was to command, who had yet more refpedl for him 
than for any body elfe. Sir William Batten likewife 
remained with them, not knowing well how to refufe it, 
though lie bad too mucli reafon to be weary of his pro¬ 
vince, the feamen having contracted an implacable jea- 
Joufy and malice againft him, more than they were na¬ 
turally inclined to. And the truth is, though there wan 
not any evidence that he had any foul practices, he had 
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an impatient defire to make his peace, and to live in his 
own country, as afterwards he did with the leave of the 
King ; againft whom he never after took employment. 

The other point to be refolved was yet more difficult, 
“ what fhould be done with the fleet, and who fhould 
“ command it ?” and though the advertifemcnt the 
Prince of Orange had given his Royal I lighncfs, of the 
queftion ftarted in the States, concerned only the mer¬ 
chants’ flips, which were made prize, yet it was very 
eafy to difeern the logic of that quell ion would extend 
as well, and be applied to thofe of the royal navy, as to 
merchants’ flips. And it was evident enough, that the 
United Provinces would not take upon them to deter¬ 
mine whether they were in truth the flips of the King, 
or of the Parliament. And it was only the differences 
which were yet kept up in the Houles, which kept them 
from being united in that demand. So that the Prince 
knew that nothing was more neccllavv than that they 
fhould be gone out of the ports of thole Provinces, and 
that the States viihed it exceedkgly. 

Whillt Bamfield was about the perfon of the Duke 
of York, lie had infilled into him a marvellous defire to 
be poUeffed of the government of the fleet: but the 
Duke was convinced with much ado, that it was neither 
lafe for his Ilighncfs, nor for his f ather’s fen ice, that 
he fhould be embarked in it: and Bamfield, by an clpe¬ 
dal command from the King, who had difeovered more 
of his foul practices than could be known to the Prince, 
was not fuffered to come any more near the perfon of 
the Duke. So he returned into England ; where he was 
never called in queffion for ftcaling the Duke away. 
From this time the Duke, who was not yet above fifteen 
years of age, was fo far from defiring to be with the 
fleet, that, when there was once a propofition, upon oc- 
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cafion of a fudden mutiny amongft the feamen, “ that 
“ lie lhould go to Helvoetfluys, to appear amongft 
“ them,” who profefl'ed great duty to liis Highnefs, he 
was lb offended at it that he would not hear of it; and 
he had ftill fome fervant about him who took pains to 
perliiade him, “ that the Council had ir^lined the Prince 
“ to that defoliation, out of ill will to his Highnefs, and 
“ that the fhips might deliver him up to the Parlia- 
“ ment.” So unpleafant and uncomfortable a province 
had thofe perfons, who, being of the King's Council, 
ferved both with great fidelity ; every body who was 
unCttisfied (and nobody was fatisfied) afperfing them, or 
fome of them (for their prejudice was not equal to them 
all) in fucli a manner as touched the honour of the reft, 
and moft refledfed upon the King’s own honour and 
fctvice. 

Prince Rupert had a long defire to have that com¬ 
mand of the fleet put into his hands; and that defire, 
though carried with all fecrecy, hail been the caufe of lb 
many intrigues, either tUinflame the feamen, or to che- 
rilh their froward inclinations, and increafe the prejudice 
they had to Batten. The Attorney mentioned this to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ihortly after his com¬ 
ing to the Hague, as a tiling, he thought, that Prince 
might be induced to accept out of his zeal to the King’s 
fervice, if he were invited to it; and thereupon was 
willing to debate, to what perl’on the government of the 
fleet could be committed, when it fhould fet fail from 
that port, and whither it fhould go. The Chancellor 
made no other anfwer to him, than “ that it was. like to 
“ be a charge of muclt danger and hazard; that he muft 
“ not believe that any body would propofe the under- 
“ taking it to Prince Rupert, or that the Prince would 

command him to undertake it; and that he thought 
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“ it necefiary, that it fhould be firft refolved what the 
“ fleet fhould do, and whither it fhould go, before a 
“ commander fhould be appointed over it.” 

When the Marquis of Ormond had waited fo many The arc™ 
months at Paris for the performance of thofe gaudy q U i S '<.f or'-" 
promifes which the Cardinal had made, after he law in ^ 
what manner the Prince of Wales himfelfwas treated by 
him, and that he would not fuller the lealt afliftance to 
be applied to the affairs of England, in a conjunfture 
when very little would probably have done the work, 
upon the revolt of the licet, upon fo powerful infur- 
redtions in England, and poll'd ling fo many places of 
importance on the King’s behalf, and when the whole 
kingdom of Scotland feemed fo united for his Majefty’s 
fervice, and an army of thirty thouiand men were faid 
to be even ready to march; 1 fay, after he dilcerned 
that the Cardinal was fo far from giving any counte¬ 
nance or warmth to their blooming hopes, that he left 
nothing undone towards the deltroying them, but the 
imprifoning the Prince; he concluded that it was in 
vain for him to expeft any relief for Ireland. And 
therefore lie refolved, though he had neither men, nor 
money, nor arms, nor ammunition, all which had been 
very liberally promifed to tranfport with him, he would 
yet tranfport his own perlon, to what evident danger 
loever he was to expofe it. Upon the full aflurance the 
Cardinal had given him of very fubftantial aid, lie had 
allured the Lord Inchiquin, “ that he would be prelent 
“ with him with notable fupply of money, arms, and 
“ ammunition, and good officers, and fome common 
“ men,” (which were all in readinefs, if the money had 
been paid to entertain them), and had likewife fent to 
many, who had formerly ferved the King, and lived now 
quietly in the enemy’s quarters, upon the articles which 
von. hi. p. 1. K lad 
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had been formerly granted the Marquis of Ormond, 
“ that they ihould expert his fpeedy arrival.” 

And though he had, from time to time, fent adver- 
tifements of the delays and obftrurtions he met with in 
the French Court, fo that he did almoft defpair of any 
ailiftance from it, yet the Lord Inchiquin had advanced 
too far to retire; and the Lord Lille, who had been luf- 
ficiently provoked, and contemned by him, was gone 
into England with full malice, and fucli information 
(which was not hard for him to be furnifhed with) as 
would put Cromwell and the arm)' into fuch fury, that 
his friends in the Parliament, who had hitherto fuftained 
his credit, would be very hardly able to fupport him 
longer. So that, as he was to expert a ftorrn from 
thence, fo he had a very (harp war to maintain againft 
the Jriih, led and commanded by the Pope’s Nuncio ; 
which war had been always carried on in Munfter with 
wonderful animofity, and with iome circumftances of 
bloodinefs, efpedully againft priefts, and others of the 
Roman clergy, that it was scry hard to hope that thofc 
people W'ould live well together. And indeed the Irilh 
were near rooted out of the province of Munfter, though 
they were powerful enough and ltrong in all the other 
pro.vinces. Hereupon the Lord Inchiquin, with all pof- 
fible earneftnefs, writ to the Lord of Ormond, “ tliat, 
“ though without any other affiftance, he would tranf- 
“ port his own perfonby whole countenance and au¬ 
thority he prefumed the Irifh might be divided, and 
brought to reafon; and defired him, “ in the mean 
“ time, to fend to fuch of the Irifh as had dependence 
“ upon him, and who, he knew, in their hearts did not 
“ wilh well to the Nuncio, that they would fecretly cor- 
“ refpond with him, and difpofe their friends and de- 
“ pendents to concur in what might advance the King’s 

“ fervice; 
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“ fervice; to which they did not know that he was in- 
. “ dined, but looked upon him, as the fame malicious 
“ and irreconcileable enemy to them, as he had always 
“ appeared to be to their religion, more than to their 
“ perfons.” 

From the time that the Irifh entered into that bloody An account 
• and foolilh rebellion, they had very different afiedfions,t aits <,f ,he 
intentions, and defigns, which were every day improved 
in the carrying on the war. That part of them which 
inhabited the Pale, io called from a circuit of ground 
contained in it, was originally of Englifh extradlion, 
fince the firft plantation by the Englifh many ages part. 

And though they were degenerated into the manners 
and barbarous cuftoms of the Irifh, and were as ftupidly 
tranfported with the higheft lupcrftition of the Kotnifh 
religion, yet they had always Readily adhered to the 
Crown, and performed the duty of good fubjedfs during 
all thofe rebellions which the whole reign of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth was feldom without. And of that temper moft 
of the province of Lemfter was: Munfter was the moft 
planted with Englifh of all the provinces of Ireland, and 
though there were many noblemen of that province 
who were of the oldeft Irifh extradlions, and of thofe 
families which had been kings of Munfter, yet many of 
them had intermarried with the beft Englifh families, 
and fo were better bred and more civilized than the reft 
of the old Irifh, and lived regularly in obedience to the 
government, and by connivance enjoyed the exercife of 
their religion, in which they were very zealous, with 
freedom and liberty enough. 

The feat of the old Irifh, who retained the rites, 
cuftoms, manners, and ignorance of their anceftors, 
without any kind of reformation in either, was the pro* 
vince of Ulfter; not the better cultivated by the neigh- 
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bourhood of the Scots, who were planted upon them in 
great numbers, with circumftances of great rigour. Here 
the rebellion was hr ft contrived, cherilhed, and entered 
upon with that horrid barbarity, by. the O’Neiles, the 
Macguyrcs, and the Macmahoons; and though it quick¬ 
ly fpread ittclf, and was entertained in the other pro¬ 
vinces, (many perions of honour and quality engaging 
themfelvcs by degrees in it for their own fecurity, as 
they pretended, to preferve themlelves from the undif- 
tinguilhing feverity of the Lords Jufticcs, who de¬ 
nounced the war againft all Irilh equally, if not againft 
all Roman Catholics; which kind of mixture and con- 
fufion was carefully declined in all the orders and di¬ 
rections lent to them out of England, but fo unlkilfully 
purfued by the Juftices and Council there, that as they 
found themfelvcs without any employment or trail, to 
which they had cheerfully offered their fervice, they 
concluded, that the Englilh Irilh were as much in tile 
jealoufy of the State as the other, and fo refolved to pre¬ 
vent the clanger by as unwarrantable courfes as the reft 
had done), yet, I fay, they were no looner entered into 
the war, which was fo generally embraced, but there ap¬ 
peared a very great difference in the temper and pur- 
pofes of thole who profecuted it. They of the more 
moderate party, and whofe main end was to obtain 
liberty for the excrcife of their religion, without any 
thought of declining their fubjeftion to the King, or of 
invading his prerogative, put themlelves under the com¬ 
mand of General Prefton: the other, of the fiercer and 
more favage party, and who never meant to return to 
their obedience of the Crown of England, and looked 
uppn all the eftates which had ever been in the poffef- 
fion of any of their anceftors, though forfeited by their 
treafon and rebellion, as jultly due to them, and ravilh- 
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cd from them by the tyranny of the Crown, marched 
under the conduct of Owen Roe O’Neile; both gene- The <-iu- 
rals of the Irifh nation ; the one defeended of EnglifhprcOoii'ami 
extraction through many defeents; the other purely ”„chirf 
Irifh, and of the family of Tyrone; both bred in thes e,H ' raU - 
wars of Flanders, and both eminent commanders there, 
and pf perpetual jealoufy of each other: the one of the 
more frank and open nature; the other darker, lels po¬ 
lite, and the wifer man ; but both of them then in the 
head of more numerous armies apart, than till the King’s 
power could bring into the held againft either of them. 

This dilparity in the temper and humour of thofe 
people firfi difpofed thole of the moil moderate to de¬ 
lire a peace fhortly after the rebellion was begun, and 
produced the reflation that was flrft entered into, and 
the peace, which did not loon enough enfue upon it; 
and which, upon the matter, did provide only for the 
exerciie of the Roman Catholic religion; bar did that 
in fo immoderate and extravagant a manner, as made it 
obnoxious to all the Proteftants of the King’s domi¬ 
nions. 

Owen Roe O’Neile refilled to fubmit to the condi¬ 
tions and articles of that peace, though tranlacted and 
confirmed by their Catholic Council at Kilkenny, which 
was the reprefentative the Irifh nation had chofen for 
the conduct of all the counfels for peace and war, and 
to which they all avowed, and had hitherto paid, an en¬ 
tire obedience. The Pope's Nuncio, who about that 
time came .from Rome, and tranfported himfelf into that 
kingdom, applied himfelf to Owen O’Neile, and took 
that party into his protection; and fo wrought upon 
their clergy, generally, that he broke that peace, and 
profecuted thofe who had made it, with thofe circum- 
ftances which have been before remembered, and which 
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ncceffitated the Lord Lieutenant to quit the kingdom, 
and to leave the city of Dublin in the hands of the 
Parliament; the Lord Inchiquin having likewife refufed 
to confent, and fubmit to that peace, and continued to 
make the war fharply and fnccefsfully againft the Irifh 
in the province of Munfter; whereof he was prefident. 
Thrp,.|i.\ J3ut the Nuncio was no fooner inverted in the fupreme 
commands command of that nation both by fea and land, as over 
nit ii'fh- a p CO p] e fubjeft to the Pope, and of a dominion be¬ 
longing to him, than, being a man of a fantaftical hu¬ 
mour, and of an imperious and proud nature, he be¬ 
haved himfelf fo infolcntly towards all, (and, having 
brought no affiftance to them but the Pope’s bulls, en¬ 
deavoured by new exactions to enrich himfelf), that 
even the men of Ulftcr were weary of him; and they 
who had been the inftruments of the former peace were 
not wanting to foment thole jcaloufies and difcontents, 
which had produced that application to the Queen and 
Prince at St. Germains, and the refolution of fending 
the Marquis of Ormond thither again, both which have 
been related before. And the Marquis now having 
given the Lord Mnlkerry (who had married his lifter, 
and was the molt powerful perfon and of the greatell: 
intcreft in Munfter of all the Irifh) and other of his 
friends notice that the Lord Inchiquin wmild ferve the 
King, and therefore required them to hold fecret corre- 
fpondence with him, and to concur with him in what 
he lhould delire for the advancement of his fervice,they 
found means to hold fuch intercourfe with him, that, 
before the Marquis of Ormond arrived there, againft all 
the oppolition the Nuncio could make, a ceflation of 
arms was concluded between the confederate Catholics 
and the Lord Inchiquin; and the Nuncio was driven 
into Waterford; and, upon the matter, belieged there 
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by the Catholic Irilh; and the Marquis arriving at the n, ■ Mir- 
lame time at Kinfale, and being jpceivcd by the Lord 'Z !nd '-.u' 
Inchiquin with all imaginable duty as the King's Lieu-1^“ 
tenant, the forlorn and contemned Nuncio found it nc- “ lul ' Uc 

Pope’s 

ccflary to tranlport himfelf into Italy, leaving the king-^u»ci» 
dom of Ireland under an excommunication, and inter-land, 
dirif, as an apoftate nation ; and all the province of 
Munftcr (in which there arc many excellent ports) be¬ 
came immediately and entirely under the King’s obe¬ 
dience, All which bcintr well known to the Prince and 
the Council, it was cafily concluded, “ that it was the 
“ beft, if not the only place the fleet could repair to 
though the danger in conducting it thither was viflble 
enough; and therefore they were glad that Prince Ru¬ 
pert had made that advance towards the command of 
it, and well fatisfled with the warinefs of the anfwer the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave to the Attorney 
Herbert. 

There was in truth nobody in view to whom the 
charge of the fleet could be committed but Prince Ru¬ 
pert : for it was well known that the Lord Willoughby, 
befides his being without much experience ot the lea, 
was weary of it, and would by no means continue there; 
and the fearnen were too much broke loofc from all kind 
of order, to be reduced by a commander of an ordinary 
rank. It was as true, that Prince Rupert, at that time, 
was generally very ungracious in England, having the 
misfortune not to be much beloved by the King's party, 
and hated by the Parliament. This was an exception 
that was forefeen; there was no other choice of a place 
to which the fleet mult be carried, but Munfter; and 
the paflage thither could not but be full of danger, in 
refpedt that the Parliament was without queftion mailer 
of die fea, (although the ifland of Stilly being then 
x 4 under 
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under the King’s authority, and Sir John Greenvil being 
the governor thereof made that paflfage fomething the 
more fecure), therefore this purpofe was to be concealed 
as the laft fecret; there being great danger that the fea- 
men would rather carry all the Grips back again to the 
Parliament, than into Ireland; again!! which people they 
had made a war at fea with circumftances very barba¬ 
rous, for they had feldom given any quarter, but the 
Irillr, as well merchants and pafl'engers, as mariners, 
which fell into their hands, as hath been faid before, 
were bound back to back, and thrown into the fea ; fo 
that they could have no inclination to go into a country 
whofe people had been handled lo cruelly by them. 

Here again appeared another objection againft the 
perfon of Prince Rupert, who would never endure to be 
fubjedt to the command of the Lord Lieutenant of that 
kingdom: anti yet it feemed moft reafonable that the 
fhips, whilft they flayed there, might be employed to¬ 
wards the reducing of the other parts, which were in rebel¬ 
lion; befides that there was caufe to fear, that the Prince 
would not live with that amity towards the Marquis of 
Ormond, as was necellary for the public fervice. Not- 
withftanding all this, when the little ftratagem of having 
Prince Rupert defired to take the command of the fleet 
p™cc Ru- upon him did not l'ucceed, Prince Rupert himlelf made 
takes the '“the propofition to the. Prince to take the command of it 
of rhT a “ d u P on him, and to carry it whither his Royal Higlmefs 
p.ma- s wou id be pleafed to diredt. And then, the whole mat¬ 
ter being debated, neceffity made that to be counfellable, 
againft which very many reafonable objections might be 
made. So it was refolved that Prince Rupert fhould be 
Admiral of that fleet, and that it fhould fail for Ireland. 
And the charge and expedition appeared to be the more 
hopeful by the prelence of good officers, who had long 
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commanded in the royal navy : Sir Thomas Kcttleliy, 
whom the Prince made captain of his own lhip the An¬ 
telope ; Sir John Mennes, who had the command of 
the Swallow, a fhip of which he had been captain many 
years before; and Colonel Richard Fielding, who was 
made captain of the Conftant Reformation ; all worthy 
and faithful men to the King’s fervice, of long expe¬ 
rience in the fervice at fea, and well known and loved by 
the feamen. With thefe officers, and fome other gentle- 
men, who W'cre willing to fpend their time in that ler- 
vicc, Prince Rupert went to Ilelvoetfluys, where the 
lltips lay, and ieemed to be received by the fleet with 
great joy. They all beftirred themlelves in their feveral 
places to get the fliips ready for fea, and all tliofe pro- 
viiions which were neceflary, in making whereof there 
had not diligence enough been ufed. 

When they took a dried furvev of the drips, the car¬ 
penters were all of opinion, “ that the Convertine, a 
“ fhip of the fecond rank, that carried feventy guns, 
“ was too old and decayed to be now let out in a winter 
“ voyage, and in fo rough feas, and that when a great 
“ deal of money fhoulcl be laid out to mend her, fhe 
“ would not be ferviceable or fafe.” And it did appear, 
that when the officers of the navy had fitted her out at 
the beginning of the lummer, they had declared, “ that, 
££ when fhe came in again, fhe would not be fit for more 
“ ufe, but muft be laid upon the flocks." -Whereupon 
the fhip was brought into Ilelvoetfluys, upon the next 
fpring tide, and examined by the bell Dutch carpenters 
and furveyors; and all being of the fame mind, inform¬ 
ation was fent by Prince Rupert to the Prince of the 
whole, who thereupon gave direction for the fale of the 
ordnance, and whatfoever elfe would yield money : all 
which was applied to the victualling and fetting out 

the 
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the reft, without which no means could have been found 
to have done it; fo much ill hufbandry had been uted, 
and fo much diredt cheating in the managing all the 
money that had been raifed upon the prizes. 

Prince Rupert remained all the time at Ilelvoetfluys, 
till all was ready to let fail, and had, with notable vigour 
and fuccefs, fupprefled two or three mutinies, in one of 
which he had been compelled to throw two or three 
feamen overboard by the ftrength of his own arms. Ail 
fubordinate officers were appointed, commiffioners for 
the laic of all prize goods, and fhips that fhould be 
taken, treafurers and paymafters for iffiuing and paying 
and receiving all monies; and an eftabliffinient for the 
w hole too regular and llridt to be obferved: and though 
all perfons employed were well known, and approved by 
Prince Rupert, and ntoft of them nominated by himfelf, 
yet he thought it fit after to change that conftitution, 
and by degrees brought the whole receipts and blues 
under his own management, and iole government. When 
all was ready he came to the 1 lague, to take leave of 
the Prince, and returned, and about the beginning of 
irdami'in 0 'December he fet fail for Ireland, met with good prizes 
December. in t [ )e wa y 5 a;K i arrived lately at Kinlale: nor had he 
been long gone out of Holland, when the Prince had a 
fhrewd evidence how unfecure a long abode would have 
been there, by fome Parliament lliips coming into that 
road, and fending their men on fhore, who at noon-day 
burnt the Convertine within the very town of Helvoet- 
fiuys, nor did the States make any expoftulation,- or do 
any juft-ice for the affront offered to themfelves, and 
their government. 

In this calamitous ftate of affairs there feemed to be 
no hope left, but that by treaty the King might yet be 
reftored to fuch a condition, that there might be thofe 

roots 
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roo.ts left in the Crown, from whence its former power 
and prerogative might fprout out hereafter, and flourifh. 

The commiflioners for the treaty arrived in the Ifle of tv com- 
Wight upon the fifteenth day of September, whilit 
Cromwell yet remained in his northern progrefs, and his 
army divided into feveral parts for the finifhing his con- Sc P‘- >5* 
quell; which was the reafon that all they who wifhed 
ill to the treaty, and that it might prove ineffectual, had 
uled and interpofed all the delays they could, that he 
might return before it begun, as they who wifhed it 
might fucceed well, were as felicitous, that it might be 
concluded before that time; which made them the Ids 
to infill upon many particulars both in the propofitions 
and the inftruCtions, which they hoped might be more 

S able of remedies in the treaty than before it. 
fhey Hayed three days in the ifland before the treaty 
un, which was time little enough to prepare the 
houfe for the King's reception at Newport, and adjuft- 
ing many circumlfances of the treaty. In that time 
they waited feveral times on the King, with great Ihew 
of outward duty and relpeft; and though none of them 
durft adventure to fee the King in private, they com¬ 
municated freely with feme of thofe lords, and others, 
who, with the Parliament’s leave, were come to attend 
the King during the time of the treaty. And fo they 
found means to advertife his Majefty of many particu¬ 
lars, which they thought necellary for him to know; 
which made different impreffions upon him, as the in¬ 
formation proceeded from perfons better or worfe af- 
fedled to him. And many of thofe who had liberty to 
attend, were competent confiderers of the truth of what 
they faid. 

The truth is, there were amongft the commilfioners 
many who had been carried with the violence of the 
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ftream, and would be glad of thofe conceffions which 
the King would very cheerfully have granted; an aft of 
indemnity and oblivion being what they were principally 
concerned in. And of all the reft, who were more paf- 
ftonate for the militia, and againft the Church, there 
was no man, except Sir Harry Vane, who did not defire 
that a peace might be eftablifhed by that treaty. For 
as all the other lords delired, in their own natures and 
afieftions, np more than that their tranfgreflions might 
never more be Called to remembrance; fo the Lord Say 
himfelf (who was as proud of Ins quality, and of being 
diftinguifhed from other men by his title, as any man 
alive) well forelaw what would become of his peerage, if 
the treaty proved ineffeftual, and the army fhould make 
their own model of the government they would fubagfe 
to, (as undoubtedly they refolved ihortly to do),$PPP 
therefore he did all he could to work upon the Kin^HP 
yield to what was propofed to him, and, afterwards, upon 
the Parliament, to be content with what his Majefty had 
yielded. But the advice they all gave, of what inclina¬ 
tions or affeftions foever thev were, was the fame, “ that 
“ his Majefty fhould, forthwith, and without delaying 
“ it to the expiration of the term affigned by the Par- 
“ liament for the treaty,” (which was forty days), “yield 
“ to the full demands which were made in the propofi- 
“ tions.” Their only argument was, “ that, if he did 
“ not, or not do it quickly, the army would proceed 
“ their own way, and had enough declared, that they 
“ would depofe the King, change the government, and 
“ fettle a republic by their own rules and invention.” 
And this advertifement was as well believed by thofe of 
the King's own party, as by the commiflioners them- 
feives. 

Before the treaty begun, the commiflioners made it 
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known to the King, “ that they could not admit that 
“ any perfon Ihould be prefent in the room where the 
“ treaty Ihould be in debate: that they were commil- 
“ lioners font from the Parliament to treat with his Ma- 
“ jefty, and with him alone ; and that they might not 
“ permit any particular and private perfons to oppofe 
“ or confer with them upon the demands of the Parlia- 
“ ment.” So that albeit the Parliament had given leave 
to the feveral Bifhops, and other Di\ ines, and to many 
Lawyers of eminency, to wait on his Majefty, upon his 
defire, that they might inftrudt and inform him in all 
difficult cafes which related to religion or the law of the 
land, they were like to be of little ule to him now they 
were come, if they might not be prefent at the debate, 
and offer luch advice to his Majefty, as upon emergent 
■gifions he Ihould ftand in need of, or require from 
«rrn. At laft they were contented, and his Majefty 
was obliged to be contented too, that they might ftand 
behind a curtain, and hear all that was laid, and when 
any fuch difficulty occurred as would require confulta- 
tion, his Majefty might retire to his chamber, and call 
thofe to him, with whom he would advife, to attend 
him, and might then return again into the room for the 
treaty, and declare his own refolution. This was the un¬ 
equal and unrealonable preliminary and condition, to 
which the King was compelled to fubmit before the 
treaty could begin. 

They who liad not feen the King in a year’s time 
(for it was little lefs from the time that he had left 
Hampton Court) found his countenance extremely al¬ 
tered. From the time that his own lervants had been 
taken from him, he would never fufFer his hair to lie 
cut, nor cared to have any new clothes; fo that his afpeft 
and appearance was very different from what it had tiled 
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to be: otherwife, his health was good, and he was much 
more cheerful in his difcourfes towards all men than 
could have been imagined, after fuch mortification of all 
kinds. lie was not at all dcjecfted in his fpirits, but 
carried himfelf with the fame majefty he had ufedto do. 
His hair was all gray, which, making all others very fad, 
made it thought that he had lorrow in his countenance, 
which appeared only by that fhadow. 

Upon Monday the 18 th of September, the treaty- 
begun, and the cotnmiilioners prefented their com- 
miffion to his Majefty, to treat with him perfonally, 
upon the proppfttions prefented formerly at Hampton 
Court, concerning the kingdom of England and Ireland 
only, and upon i'uch propolitions as fhould be offered 
cither by his Majefty, or the two Eloufes of Parliament, 
according to their inftnuftions, &c. Though the Kara 
knew very well, that Cromwell had fo totally fubdlSs® 
Scotland, that he had not left any man there in the 
leaft authority or power, who did fo much as pretend 
to wifh well to him, and that, in truth, Cromwell had 
as much the command there as Argyle himfelf had, 
who was but his creature, yet, either to recover their 
broken fpirits, or to manifeft his own royal compaffion 
for them, he told the commiffioners, “ that, when the 
“ propolitions had been delivered to him at Hampton 
“ Court, the Scottifh intereft was fo involved in them, 
“ that it could be hardly feparable from that of Eng- 
“ land: that it concerned him, as King of both king- 
“ doms, to be juft and equal between both; and that 
“ though they had no authority to treat for any thing 
“ but what related to England, yet he, who was to pro- 
“ vide for the public peace, (which could hardly be pro- 
“ vided for, except the Scots were comprehended in 
“ this treaty), did delire, that they would fend to the 
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“ two Houfes of Parliament, to give a pafs for one of 
“ ftis fervants to go into Scotland, to invite the Council 
“ there to fend l'omebody authorized by that kingdom, 

“ who might treat with the commillioners of Parlia- 
“ liamentand to that purpofe his Majefty delivered 
them a paper in writing to l>e fent by them to the Par¬ 
liament, telling'them at the fame time, “ that it was 
“ never his delire or meaning, that they fhould meddle 
“ in the government of England, but only fhould treat 
“ concerning the peace, to tlje end that that might be 
“ durable.” But the commillioners alleged, that “ it 
“ was not in their power to receive and tranfmit that, or 
“ any other paper, to the Parliament, that referred to 
“ that kingdom ; and they belought him to give them 
“ leave, as an evidence of their duty, to inform him of 
“ what ill confequcnce the trantmiilion of that paper at 
“ that time might be to the treaty itielf.” Whereupon 
he declined fending it by a mellenger of his own for the 
prefent, (which he intended to have done), being unwil¬ 
ling to give any occafion of dilpute or jealouly lo early, 
and believing that after lie Ihould have gotten a good 
underftanding with the two Houfes, in what was of im¬ 
mediate concernment to England, lie fhould more ef¬ 
fectually tranfmit that, or any other paper, for the more 
eafy compoling the affairs of Scotland. 

Then they prefented their firft propoiition to his Ma-The firft 
jefty; “ that he w'ould revoke all declarations, and L?cvdL'm { 
“commifiions granted heretofore by him againft the(" t ^v“i*' 
“ Parliament.” Whereupon his Majefty deiired, “ that^ rall0 “ 6 ' 
“ he might fee all the propositions, they had to make to 
“ him, together; that he might the better conlider 
“ what latisfaCiion he could give them upon the whole ” 
which they would not yield to without much importu¬ 
nity, and at laft dehured them with rcluClancy, as a 
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thing they were not fure they ought to do. And 
though their commiflion referred to inftrudions, and 
his Majefty defired that he might have a view of thole, 
they peremptorily refufed to let him have a fight of 
them; and only told him, “ that they were direct'd 
“ by their inftrudions, firft to treat upon the propofi- 
“ tion they had already prefented to him, concerning 
“ the revocation of the declarations, 8tc. and in the 
“ next place, of the Church, then of the militia, and 
“ fourthly of Ireland, and, afterwards of the reft of the 
“ propofitions in order;” and they declared likewife that, 
“ by their inftnnftions, they were not to enter upon any 
“ new propofitions, before they fhould have received 
“ his Majefty's final anfwer to what was firft pro- 
“ pofed.” 

Hereupon the King demanded of them, “whether they 
“ had power and authority to recede from any particular 
“ contained in their propofitions, or to confent to any 
“ alterations, if his Majefty fhould give them good reafon 
“ fo to do ?” I'o which they anfwered very magifterially, 
“ that they were ready to debate, to fhew how reafona- 
“ ble their deiires were, and that there could be no 
“ reafon why they fltould alter or recede from them; 
“ but if his Majefty did fatisfy them, they fhould do 
“ therein as they were warranted by their inftruftions.” 
Thefe limitations and reftridions in a matter of that 
importance, which contained a new frame of govern¬ 
ment, and an alteration of all civil and ecclefiaftical 
conftitutions, almoft damped and ftifled all the hope his 
Majefty had entertained of good from this treaty. 
However, he rei'olved to try if confenting to the fubftan- 
tial part of any propofition would give them fatisfac- 
tion; and fo, without taking notice of the preamble of 
that propofition, which they had delivered to him, he 

declared 
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declared in writing, which he delivered to them, “ that His 
“ he was willing to grant the body of their propofition, tint. " 
“ that was to recall all declarations, &c.” But they im¬ 
mediately returned another paper to him, in which they 
laid, “ his Majefty had left unanfwcred the mod dfen- 
“ rial part of their propofition,” repeating the words in 
the preamble, which recited,“ that the two Ilonfes of 
“ Parliament had been necdliteted to enter into a war 
“ in their juft and lawful defence; and that the king- 
“ dom of England had entered into a folemn league 
“ and covenant to profecute the fame and fo juftify- 
ing all that had been done, &c. To all which they very 
vehemently prefled “ his Majefty’s approbation and coti- 
“ fent, as the moft neceffary foundation of a lafting 
“ peace, and the indifpenl'able expedition of the two 
“ Houfes and of the whole kingdom ; and that the two 
“ Houfes, and the kingdom, could not decline this par- 
“■ ticular demand, without which they could not believe 
“ themfelvcs to be in any fecurity ; fince, by the letter 
“ of the law, they who had adhered to the Parliament, 

“ might feem guilty of railing war againft the King, 

“ and fo to be guilty of high treafon by the ftatute of 
“ the 25th year of King Edward the Third: whereas by 
“ the conftrudlion and eqftity thereof they were juftified; 

“ and therefore that the confenting to this preamble was 
“ fo efiential, that without it the Parliament would be 
“ thought guilty; which they hoped his Majefty did 
“ not defire it fhould.” And that this might make the 
deeper impreflion upon him, the Lord Say, in the de¬ 
bate of it, twice repeated, with more pafiion than was 
natural to his conftitution, “ that he did tremble to 
“ think 'how fad the confequence would be, if what they 
“ now prefled fhould be denied.” And others faid, that 

/•' it was no more than his Majefty had heretofore granted 

* 
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“ in the Aft of Indemnity that he Itad paffed in Scot- 
“ land; and if he fhould now refufe to do it in England, 
“ there would be a fpeedy end put to the treaty, without 
“ entering upon any of the other propofitions.” The 
King was fo much perplexed and offended with this 
haughty way of rcafoning, that he told thole with whom 
he confulted, and writ the fame to the Prince his ion, 
“ that the long reftrain%he had endured in the caftle of 
“ Carilbrook, was not a greater evidence of the capti- 
“ vity of his perfon, nor was he more fenfible of it, than 
“ this was of the captivity of his mind, by his being 
“ forced to decline thole anfwers and arguments which 
“ were proper to the fupport of his caufe, and which 
“ mull have brought blulhes over the faces of the com- 
“ miffioners, and to frame others more feafonable and fit 
“ to be offered to men in that condition from him who 
“ was to receive, and not give conditions.” 

However, this propofition was of lo horrid and mon- 
llrous a nature, fo contrary to the known truth, and fo 
deftruftive to juftice and government, that it feemed to 
naturalize rebellion, and to make it current in the king¬ 
dom to all poftcrity, that his Majefty could not forbear 
to tell them, “ that no aft of Parliament could make 
“ that to be true, which waf notorioufly known to be 
“ falfe; that this treaty mull be the foundation of the 
“ future peace and fecurity, and what was herein pro- 
“ vided for both could never be called in quellion; that 
“ he was moll willing, that it fhould be made very penal 
“ to every man to reproach another for any thing he 
“ had done during the late troubles, upon what provo- 
“ cation foever.” He put them in mind, “ that it was 
“ well known to fome of them, that the Aft of Indem- 
“ nity in Scotland was paffed when his Majefty was not 
“ there, nor any commiffioner appointed -by him: that 

v “ it 
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“ it was prepared and drawn by his Attorney General 
“ of that kingdom, who was then of the party that was 
“ againft his Majefty; and therefore it was no wonder 
“ that he called thofe of his own ftde, loyal fubjcdd s, 
“ and good Chriftians, in the preamble of that Add ; 
“ which was never feen by his Majefty, though it was 
“ confirmed indeed, with the other Arts which had 
“ palled in that diforderly time, by his Majefty upon 
“ the conclufion of the peace, and their return to their 
“ obedience; and that, when that fhould be the cafe 
“ here, he would give them all the appellations they 
“ fhould defire, and as unqueftionable fecurity as they 
“ could wifh.” To all which they made no other reply, 
and that unanimoufiy, “ but that they could not believe 
“ themfelves fecure,. if that preamble was not entirely 
“ confented to.” 

This refrartory obftinate adherence of the commif- 
fioners to their own will, without any fliadow of reafon, 
prevailed nothing upon the King ; infomuch as he was 
inclined to run the hazard of the prefent diffolution of 
the treaty, and to undergo all the inconveniences and 
mifehiefs which probably might attend it, rather than to 
fitcrifice his honour, and the jufticc of his caule, to 
their infolent demand, until he had entered into a ferious 
deliberation with thofe perfons who were about him, of 
vvhofe afFertions to him he had all ’llbrance, and of the 
great abilities and underftanding of moft of them he had 
a very juft efteem. They all reprefented to him, from 
the conference they had with fuch of the commifiioncrs, 
who, they were confident, fpoke to them as they thought 
and believed, “ that if there were no expedient found 
“ out to give more fatisfartion upon this firft propofi- 
“ tion, than his Majefty had yet offered, as foon as the 
“ corpmillioners fhould give account of it to the two 
y z “ Iluuf s, 
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“ Houfes, they would be prefently recalled; and the 
“ treaty be at an end; and then it would be universally 
“ declared and believed, how untrue Soever the affertion 
“ was, that the King reSuScd to Secure the Parliament, 
“ and all who had adhered to them, from a proSecution 
“ by law; upon which they thought it to no purpoSe to 
“ proceed farther in the treaty; whereas if his Majefty 
“ had condefcended to them in that particular, which 
“ concerned the lives and fortunes of their whole party 
“ in the kingdom, they would have given him Such fa- 
“ tisfaftion in all other particulars, as a full and happy 
“ peace muft have enfued.” 

Then the lawyers informed him, “ that his giving 
“ way to a recital in a new law, which was not a decla- 
“ ratory law of what the law was Jbrmerly in being, 
“ concerning the bufinefs in quefiion, and only in a pre- 
“ amble to a law for recalling declarations, &c. did not 
“ make their adfions lawful, if they were not fo before ; 
“ nor did it take away from thole who had adhered to 
“ him, any defence or benefit the former laws had given 
“ to them ; nor would his party be in a worfe condition 
“ than they had always been: for his Majefty had al- 
“ ways offered, in all his declarations, that they who fol- 
“ lowed him, and who were by them called Delinquents, 
“ Should, at all times, Submit to a trial by the laws of 
“ the land, and ifijfcey Should be found guilty of any 
“ crime, they fhoufa not be protected by him. And it 
“ was evident, by their not profecuting any one, fince 
“ they were fallen into their hands, in any legal way, 
“ that they do not think their tranfgreffions can be pu- 
“ nifhed by law.” 

Upon thefe reafons, and the joint advice and impor¬ 
tunity of all about him, as well the divines as the law¬ 
yers, the King firft delivered a paper in writing to the 

com- 
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commiflioners, in which he declared, “that nothing that 
“ ihould be put in writing concerning any propofition, 

“ or part of any propofition, fhould be binding, preju- 
“ dicial, or made ufe of, if the treaty fhould break off 
“ without effedl and the commiflioners prefented an¬ 
other paper in writing, in which they fully confented to 
that declaration, in the very terms of the laid declara¬ 
tion. Thereupon the King confented to pafs the firfiThe King 
propofition, with the preamble to it, albeit, he laid, “ that , t . 

“ he well forefaw the afperfions it would expofe him to; 

“ yet he hoped his good fubjedts would confefs that it 
“ was but a part of the price lie had paid for their bc- 
“ nefit, and the peace of his dominions.” 

The firft propofition being thus confented to as they The r«ond 
could wifh, the)' delivered their l'econd concerning Reli-Se?",^ 
gion and the Church”;'.which comprehended “ the utter 
“ aboliiliing epifcopacy, and all jurifdidlion excrcifed cl,urdl - 
“ by archbilhops, bilhops, deans and chapters, and 
“ alienating their lands, which ihould be fold to the ufe 
“and benefit of the commonwealth; the Covenant; 

“ which was prefented to his Majcfty to take himfclf, 

“ and to impofe upon all others: the Common-Prayer 
“ and public Liturgy of the Church to be abolifhed, 

“ and taken away; and that the reformation of Religion, 

“ according to the Covenant, in fuch manner as both 
“ Houfes had, or fhould agree, after confultation with 
“ divines, fhould be fettled by Adi of Parliament 
which, the King told them, “ exceeded the implicit 
“ faith of the Church of Rome ; which rather obliges 
“ her profdytes to what fhe does hold, tlian to what fhe 
“ fhall.” It required “ the eflablifliing the Prefbyterian 
“ government, the Diredlory, the Articles of Chriftian 
“ Religion,” (a body whereof they prefented), “thefup- 
“ prefling innovations in churches; for the better ad- 
■ y 3 “ vancement 
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“ vancement of preaching, the obfervation of the Lord's 
“day; a Bill againft ’ Pluralities and Non-refidency; 
“ feveral Adis againft Papifts; and the taking and im- 
“ pofing the Covenant.” 

This pregnant propofition, containing fo many mon- 
ftrous particulars, fufficiently warned his Majefty, how 
impofiible it would be to give them fatisfadlion in all; 
and therefore having, by confenting to the entire firft 
propofition, put it out of their power to break of!' the 
treaty, and to tell the people, “ that the King, at the 
“ entrance into it, had denied to give them any fecurity 
“ for their lives and fortunes,” he thought it now fit to 
offer to the commiffioners a propofition of his own, that 
both the Parliament, and the people, might clearly dif- 
cern how much of his own right and dignity he would 
facrifice for their peace; and which,lie thought,-might 
prevent the defigns of thofe who might endeavour, upon 
one fingle propofition, or part of a propofition, to break 
the treaty. 

His own propofition contained, in very few words, 
but three particulars; 1. “That he might epjoy his 
“ liberty: a. That his revenue might be reftored to 
“ him: 3. That an adl of oblivion might pafs:” which, 
he very well knew, would be moft grateful to thofe who 
feemed to value it leaft, as it would exempt his own 
friends from any illegal and unjnft vexations. 

.The commiffioners abfolutely refufed to fend it to 
the Houfes, though they had no authority to anfwer it 
themfelves. They faid, “ it rather contained an anfwer 
“ to all their propofitions, than was a fingle propofition 
“ of his own; and that the foie end of making it was 
“ to cajole the people;” which, the King told them, 
“ better became him to do than any body elfe.” But 
when they peremptorily refufed to tranfmit it to the 

Hades, 
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Houfes, the King fent an exprcfs of his own to deliver The King 
it; which being done, after i'ome days deliberation, the n,dini' E «s 
Houfes return no other anfvver to the King, “ than that[J f J")" s w,1! 
“Ins propofition was not fatisfaftory.” In the mean 
time the commiflioners preffed for his anfwer to the firft 
part of their propofition, for the abolifhing of bilhops. 

It would be very tedious and unneceflary to fet down at 
large the difpute, and arguments which were ufed on both 
iidcs upon this fubjedh The commiflioners, who would 
not luHer any of the King's fervants to be fo much as pre- 
fent when any .thing of the treaty was agitated, thought 
fit now to let loofe their own clergy upon the King; 
who was much better verfed in the argument than they 
were. 

That which they urged moft, w r as^he common alle-Thcirmini- 
gations, “ that biihop and prelbyter in the Scripture with the 
“ language fignified one and the fame thing : that, ifSiihojts! 
“ the Apoftles excrcifed a larger jurifdidfion, it had been 
“ granted to them as Apoftles, and concerned not their 
“ lucceflbrs, to whom nofuch authority had been grant- 
“ ed, nor any fuperiority over other prelbyters, who 
“ were of the fame function with them.” Then they 
inveighed vehemently againft “ lords bifhops; their 
“ pride, and luftreand they all behaved themfelves 
with that rudenefs, as if they meant to he no longer fub- 
jedl to a king, no more than to a bifhop. And two of 
them very plainly and fiercely told the King, “ that if 
“ he did not confent to the utter abolifhing of cpifco- 
“ pacy, he would be damned;” with which his Majefty 
was not moved. The men, Jenkins and Spurftow, lived 
after the return of King Charles the Second, and, ac¬ 
cording to the modefty of that race of people, came to 
kifs his Majefty’s hand, and continued the fame zeal in 
all feditious attempts. 

v 4 The 
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The King preffed them with thofe texts of Scripture 
which have been conftantly urged by thofe who main¬ 
tain the jus dlv'mum of bifhops, the authority of the Fa¬ 
thers, and the government of all Chriftian churches for 
fifteen hundred years, and particularly of the Church of 
England, before and fince the Reformation, by conftant 
and uniform pra&ice and ufage; which could not but 
be by themfelves acknowledged to have been by bifhops. 
The commiffioners relieved their ill mannered clergy, 
and urged, “ that whatfoever was not of divine inftitu- 
“ tion might very lawfully be altered; for if it had its 
“ original from men, it might by men be changed, or 
“ reverfed: that epifcopacy as it was eftablifhed in the 
“ Church by th gjaw s of England, was not that epifeo- 
“ pacy that was Tphtioned or preferibed in Scripture ; 
“ and therefore the laws which fupported it might be 
“ juftly taken away; which, they laid, was the reafon 
“ that had induced many men who were not enemies to 
“ epifcopacy, to take the Covenant; which obliged them 
“ to take the prefent hierarchy away.” 

In a word they urged “ the pradfice of other reformed 
“ churches, and that his Majcfty infilling upon the 
“ prefervation of epifcopacy, as eflentially neceliary, was 
“ to reproach and condemn them.” To which he an- 
fwered, “ that both Calvin and Beza, and moll learned 
“ men of the reformed churches, had approved and 
“ commended the epifcopal government in England; 
“ and many of them had bewailed themfelves, that they 
“ W'cre not permitted to retain that government.” 

Befides all their arguments in public, which his Ma- 
jefty with wonderful acutenefs fully anfwered, and deli¬ 
vered his aniwers in writing to them, (which none of 
them ever after undertook to reply unto), they found 
means in private to advertife the King, that is, fuch of 

■ them 
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them who were known to wifh well to him, “ that they 
“ were of his Majefty’s judgment with reference to the 
“ government, which they hoped might yet be pre- 
“ lerved, but not by the method his Majefty purfued: 
“ that all the reafonable hope of preferring the Crown, 
“ was in dividing the Parliament from the army; which 
“ could be only done by his giving iatisfadiion in what 
“ was demanded with reference to the Church; which 
“ would unite the Parliament in itfelf, fome few perfons 
“ excepted, and the city to the Parliament; where the 
“ Prefbyterians were moll powerful; and this being 
“ done,- the Parliament would immediately have power 
“ to reform their army, and to difband thofe who 
“ would not be reformed : that then the King would be 
“ removed to London, to perfect that by his own pre- 
“ fence in Parliament, which fhould be prepared by this. 
“ treaty; and then the wording thole bills, and the 
“ formality of palling them, would give opportunity for 
“ many alterations; which, being now attempted, would 
“ deftroy all, and reconcile the Parliament to the army; 
“ which would deftroy the King: but then, what the 
“ King urged as matter of confcience in himfelf would 
“ find refpctft, reverence, and concurrence.” No doubt 
they, who did make thefe inlinuations, did in truth be¬ 
lieve themfelves; and did think, as well as wilh, that 
the fequel would be fuch as they foretold. But that 
which had more authority with the King, and which 
nobody about him could put him in mind of, becaufe 
none of them had been privy to it, was. the remem¬ 
brance of what he had promifed concerning the Church 
to the Scots, in the engagement at the llle of Wight; 
which he could not but conclude was well known to 
many of the Prefbyterians in England : and he thought, 
that y$atcver he -had promifed to do then, upon the 

bare 
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bare hope and probability of raifing an army, he might 
reafonably now offer when that army was deftroyed, and 
The King's no hope left of raifing another. And thereupon he did, 
on this with much reluftancy, offer the fame he had then pro- 
po ' nl ' mifed to do; which was, “to fufpend epifcopacy for 
“ three years, and then upon confultation with divines, 
“ amongft which he would nominate twenty to be pre- 
“ fent, and to confult with them, fuch a government of 
“ the Church as fhould be agreed upon might be ella- 
“ blifhed : that he w'ould not force any man to take the 
“ Covenant, and would have the privilege of his own 
“ chapel to ufe the Common Prayer, and obferve the 
“ fame t worfhip he had ufed to do; and that all perfons, 
“ who defired it, might have liberty to take the Cove- 
“ nant, and to ufe the Directory: in fine, he confented 
“ to all that he had offered in that engagement with rc- 
“ ference to the government of the Church ” and likc- 
wife, “ that money fhould be railed upon the fale of the 
“ church lands, and only the old rent fhould be re- 
“ ferved to the juft owners and their lucceffors.” Thefe, 
with fome other conceffions of lefs importance, which 
related to other branches of the fame propofition, magna 
inter fufpina, he delivered to the commiflioners as his 
final anfwer; which the major part of them did then 
believe would have preferved his Majefty from farther 
importunity and vexation in that particular. 

Thtthird The next propofition was concerning the militia; 
Concerning which was their darling; and diftinguifhed the Scots 
the miiitu.p rom t j )e X£ n glifh Prefbyterians; the former never de¬ 
firing to invade that unqueftionable prerogative of the 
Crown ; the latter being in truth as fond of it (and as 
refratftory without it) as of Prefbytery itfelf; and in 
that particular concurred even with Cromwell, and made 
little doubt of fubduing him by it in a fhort time>- In 

r dsis 
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this demand they exercifed their ufual modefty, and, to 
abfidgl the fubftance of it in few words, they required 
“ a power to keep up the prefent army, and to raife what 
“ other armies they pleafed for the future ; which gave 
“ them authority over the perfons of all fubjerits, of 
“ what degree or quality foever. Secondly, a power to 
“ raife money for the ufe and maintenance of thofe 
“ forces, in fuch a manner, and by fuch ways and means, 

“ as they fliould think fit.” And hereby they had had 
the difpofal of the eftates and fortunes of all men with¬ 
out reftraint or limitation. Thirdly, “ all forces by 
“ land and fea to be managed and difpoled as they 
“ fliould think fit, and not otherwife.” All this modeft 
power and authority “ mult bs granted to the Lords and 
“ Commons for twenty years.” And, as if this had 
not been enough, they required farther, “ that in all 
“ cafes, when the Lords and Commons (hall declare the 
“ fafety of the kingdom to be concerned, unlefs the 
“ King give his royal affent to fuch a Bill as fhall be 
“ tendered to him for railing money, the Bill fhall have 
“ the force of an Arif of Parliament, as if he had given 
“ his royal affent.” 

There were other particulars included,' of power to 
the city of London over the militia, and for the Tower 
of London, of no importance to die King, if he once 
difpofed, and granted the other as was required, nor 
need he take care to whom the reft belonged. Here the 
King was to confider whether he would wholly grant it, 
or wholly deny it, or whether he might reafonably hope 
fo to limit it, that they might have authority enough to 
plcafe them, and he referve fome to himfelf for his own 
fccurity. The King had thought with himfelf, upon 
revolving all expedients, which he had too long warning 
to ruminate upon, to propofe “ that the inhabitants of 

“ every 
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“ every county fhould be the Handing militiaagf the 
“ kingdom, to be drawn out of the counties upon any 
“ occafions which fhould occurwhich would prevent 
all exceffive taxes and impofitions, when they were to 
be paid by themfelves. But he quickly difcerncd that 
fuch a propofition would, be prefently called a confpiracy 
againft the army, and lo put an end to all other expe¬ 
dients. Then he thought of limiting the extravagant 
power in fuch a manner, that it might not appear fo 
monlfrous to all intents and purpofes wliatl'ocver; and 
Th- King’s therefore propofed, “ that none fhould be compelled to 
“ ferve in the war againft their wills, but in cafe of an 
“ invafion by foreign enemies: that the power concern- 
“ ing the land forces fhould be exercifed to no other 
“ purpofes, than for the fupprefling of forces which 
“ might at any time be railed without the authority and 
“ confent of the Lords and Commons, and for the keep- 
“ ing up and maintaining the forts and garrifons, and 
“ the prefent army, fo long as it fhould be thought fit 
“ by both Houfcs of Parliament: that what monies 
“ fhould at any time be thought necelfary to be raifed, 
“ fhould be raifed by general and equal taxes, and itn- 
“ politions; and laftly, that all patents and commiffions 
" to the purpofes aforefaid might be made in the King’s 
“ name, by warrant fignified by the Lords and Com- 
“ mons, or fuch other fignification as they fhould di- 
. “ reft and authorize.” 

Thefe limitations were fent to. the Parliament, who, 
according to the method they had afl'umed, foon voted 
i!y lhe°Par “ t ' lat ^ ie mel ^ a Pi e was unfatisfaftory.” Hereupon, that 
liimcntun-he might at leaft leave fome monument and record of 
!an»fd«or>.^j s an( j tendemefs of his people, (for, after his ex¬ 
torted conceflions to the fo great prejudice of the 
Church, he never confidcred what might be dan ^rous 

to 
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to his own pcrfon), he delivered his confent to the pro- 
pofition itfelf to the commiflioners, with a preamble to 
this purpofe; “ that whereas their propoiition concept-'iv Kim; 

“ ing the militia required afar larger power over the,™,'hi' 0 
“ perfons and eftates of his fubjefts, than had been ever l ’ reamlllc ' 

“ hitherto warranted by the laws and ftatutes of the 
“ kingdom, yet in regard the prefent diffractions might 
“ require more, and trufting in his two Iloufes of Par- 
“ liament, that they would make no farther ufe of the 
“ jiower therein mentioned, after the prefent diftempers 
“ lhuuld be fettled, than lhould be agreeable to the 
“ legal exercife thereof in times paft, and for the pur- 
“ jiofes particularly mentioned in their propofition, and 
“ to give fatisfaftion to his two Houfes of Parliament 
“ that he intends a full fecurity to them, and to exprels 
“ his real defires to fettle the peace of flic kingdom, his 
“ Majefty doth confcnt to the propofition concerning 
“ the militia as it was defired.” This the commiflioners 
did by no means like, nor would acquictcc in, and al¬ 
leged, “ that as the conceffion muft be the fubjeft of ' 

“ an Aft of Parliament, lb this preamble muft be a part 
“ of it, and would adminilter occafion of difference and 
“ difpute upon the interpretation of it; which being fo 
“ clearly forefeen, ought not to be admitted in any Aft 
“ of Parliament, much lefs in fuch a one as is to be the 
“ principal foundation of a lafting peace of the king- 
“ dom.” After much vexation of this kind, and im¬ 
portunity of friends, as well as of enemies, and being al- 
moft as weary of denying as of granting, he differed the At latt con- 
preamble to be left out, and his content to be delivered without the 
without it. prearabk - 

It may be well wondered at, that, after hat ing [o far 
complied with thefe three propofitions, there fhouid be 
any t o«fe or hefitation in the debate of the rdf. For 
’ in 
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in that concerning the Church, and the other concern¬ 
ing the militia, both the Church and the militia of 
Ireland followed the fate of England, and were in effeft 
comprehended in the fame propofitions: fo that there 
remained nothing more with reference to that kingdom. 

The fourth « b ut declaring the peace that was made there with the 

propolition 0 . 1 

concerning “ Irifh, to be voidwhich they preffed with the 
fame paffion, as if they had obtained nothing; although 
his Majefty referred the carrying on the war to them, 
and told them, “ that he knew nothing of the peace, 
“ which had been made during his imprifonment, when 
“ he could receive no advertifement of what was doing, 
“ or done; and therefore he was content that it fhould 
“ be broken, and the war be carried on in fuch a man- 
“ ner as fhould pleafe them;” which was all one to their 
ends and purpofes, as what they defired. But this did 
by no means pleafe them. If the peace were not de¬ 
clared to be actually void, they could not fo eafily take 
that vengeance of the Marquis of Ormond as they re- 
folved to do. Yet after all thefe general conceffions,, 
which fo much concerned himfelf, and the public, and 
when the neceffity that had obliged him to that unwilling 
compliance, might well have excufed him for fatisfying 
them in all the reft of their demands, when they preffed 
his confent to what only concerned private and particu¬ 
lar perfons, as the revoking all honours and grants of 
offices which he had conferred upon thofe who had 
ferved him faithfully, and to except many of them 
from pardon, and leave them to the unmerciful cenfure 
of the two Houfes, both for their lives and fortunes; to 
fubmit others to pay, for their delinquency in obey¬ 
ing jnd ferving him, a full moiety of all they were 
worth; to deprive others of their praftice in their 
feveral profeffions, and fun&ions, (which expos'd all 

the 
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the lawyers and divines, who had been faithful to 
him, to utter ruin), it cannot be expreffed with what Snmt «i«* 
grief and trouble of mind he received thofc irnpor- the Km S at 
tunities; and, without doubt, he would at that time 
with much more willingncfs have died, than fubmitted 
to it; but the argument, “that he had done fo much," 
was now prefled upon him, (by his friends, and thofe 
who were to receive as much prejudice as any by his 
doing it), “ that lie fhould do more; and ftnce lie had 
“ condelcended to many things which gate himlelf no 
“ latisfadlion, he would give fo full fatisfadion to the 
“ Parliament, that he might receive that benefit, and 
“ the kingdom that peace and fecurity he defired.” 

Many advertilements came from his friends in Lon¬ 
don, and from other places, “ that it was high time that 
“ the treaty were at an end, and that the Parliament 
“ had all his Majefty’s anfwers before them, to deter- 
“ mine what they would do upon them, before the 
“ army drew nearer London, which, infallibly, it would 
“ fhortly do, as foon as thofe in the North had finiflted 
“ their work.” It was no,w near the end of October, 
and the appointed time for the conclufion of the treaty 
was the fourth of November; and fo after all importu¬ 
nities, as well of thofe who were to fuller, as of thole 
who were to triumph in their fufferings, his Majefty’s 
confent was procured to molt that was demanded in the nm con- 
reft of the propofitions; the King, and all men, con- k " <!,i ' tUI, ' 
ceiving the treaty to be at an end. 

The King had, about the middle of Odober, again 
delivered his own propolition for his liberty, his re¬ 
venue, and an ad of oblivion, to the commiflioners; 

7 ... Jliecom- 

which they received. And though, at the beginning of the miffionm 
treaty, they had refufed to tranfmit it to the Iloufes, mr K,n e 's 
yet r.o v, after fo many conccflions, they thought fit to™"nu!u£ 

lnid , ’ i,lunK:m - 
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fend it; and did fo as foon as they received it. But no an- 
fwer was returned. Hereupon, when the treaty was within 
two days of expiring, his Majefty demanded of them, 
“ whether they had received any inftrudfions to treat 
“ upon, or to give an anfwer to his own propofition, which 
“ he had delivered to them fo long fince ? or whether 
“ they had received any order to prolong the treaty ?” To 
which they anfwered, “ they had not as to either.” 
And when he afked them the fame qneftion, the very 
laft hour of the limited time, they made the fame an¬ 
fwer. So that the whole forty days affigned for the 
treaty were expired, before they vouchfafed to return 
any anfwer to the Angle propofition the King had made 
to them. However they told him, “ they had re- 
“ ceived new command to make frefh inftance to his 
They «■ “ Majefty, that he would forthwith publifh a declara- 
chrationV‘ tion againft the Marquis of Ormond ; who had very 
agsinftthe “ l ate ty declared, that he had authority to make a peace 
Marquis of t c with the Irilh rebels; and was then treating with 

Ormond. . . ° 

“ them to that purpofe.” To which his Majefty an- 
HisMajef- fwered, “ that it was not reafonable to prefs him to 
' ysa “' 4tr '“ publifh any declaration againft the Marquis; fince 
“ that if the treaty Ihould end happily, the defires of the 
“ two Houfes were fatisfied by the conceflions he had 
“ already made ;” and fo adhered to his firft anfwer. 
And conceiving the treaty to be clofed, he defired the 
commiffioners, “ that fince he had departed from, fo 
“ much of his own right to give his two Houfes fatisfac- 
“ tion, they would be a means that he might be prefled 
“ no farther ; fince the few things he had not fatisfied 
“ them in had fo near relation to his confcience, that, 
“ with the peace of that, he could not yield farther; 
“ and defired them to ufe the fame eloquence, and 
“ abilities, by which they had prevailed with him, in 

“ reprefenting 
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11 representing to the two Houfes the fad condition of 
t'h.e kingdom, if it were not preferved by this treaty.” 

And lo concluded with many gracious expreffions for 
their perfonal civilities, and other kind expreffions; 
which made imprellion upon all of them who had any 
bowels. 

All this being pad, and the King believing and ex- 
pefting that the commiffioners would take their leave of 
him the next morning, they came the fame night to in¬ 
form him, “ that they had then received new orders The finis- 

V 1,-1 nicntai- 

“ and tnlrrucuons for the continuing and enlarging the iat S « the 
“ treaty for fourteen days longerfor which his Ma- !«*,'j,y 
jelly was nothing glad; nor did they in the Iioufes 10 " 6 "' 
who wiffied well to him defire that prolongation. For 
it was cafily difeerned, that it was moved and profe- 
cuted only by them who did not intend that the treaty 
itfelf ffiould have any good effedt; which they were 
not yet ready and prepared enough to prevent, the 
army not having yet finiffied what they were to do in 
all places; and was conlentcd to unlkilfully, by thofe 
who thought die continuance of the treaty was the belt 
lign that both Tides defired peace: and it quickly appear¬ 
ed, by the new inffimees they made, that delay was their 
only bufinefs. The commiffioners, with new importunity The com- 
and bittcrnels, begun upon their new inftructions “ that, cn av their 
“ the King would immediately publiffi the declaration aboLTor- 
againit the Marquis of Ormond,” without any other n,0Illi - 
realons than thofe which he had anfwered before. His 
Majelty anfwered, “ there was no other difference be-ni,Majrf. 
“ tween them but in point of time, whether prcfently > lykl " r ’ >er ' 
“ or at the conclufion of the peace: upon the peace, thev 
“ had the lubftance of their defire already granted; and 
“ if there were no peace, they had rcafon to believe 
“ that no declaration he ffiould make would be believed 
voit. ni. p. i. z “ or 
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lf or obeyedand fo adhered to what he had-anfwcred 
formerly. 

They urge Then they declared, “ that the Parliament was not fa- 
abom'the “ tisfied with his conceffions with reference to the 
Chuich. „ church. t h a t the Preibyterian government could be 
“ exercifed with little profit, or comfort, if it fhould 
“ appear to be fo fliort-lived as to continue but for 
“ three years; and that they muft therefore prels the 
“ utter extirpating the funftion of bifhops.” Then, the 
perfeft and entire alienation of their lands was indited 
on; whereas by the King's conceffions the old rent was 
ftill referved to them. They laid, “ the Parliament did 
“ not intend to force, but only to rectify his confeience;” 
and, to that end, they added more reafons to convince 
him in the feveral points. They repeated their old dif- 
tindlion between the Scripture-bifhop, and the bifliop 
by law. For the abfolute alienation of their lands, 
they urged many precedents of what had been done in 
former times upon convenience, or necellity, not fo vi- 
fible and manifeft as appeared at prefent; and con¬ 
cluded with their ulual threat, “ that the confcquenee 
“ of his denial would be the continuance of the public 
“ difturbances.” 

tik King's To all w'hich liis Majefty anfwered, “ that, for the 
lulwcr ’ “ Preibyterian government, they might remember that 
“ their own firft order for the fetding it, was only for 
“ three years; which they then thought a competent 
“ time for a probationary law, that contained fuch an 
“ alteration in the State ; and therefore they ought to 
“ think the fame now; and that it might be longer lived 
“ than three years, if it would in that time bear the 
“ teft and examination of it; and that nothing could 
“ be a greater honour to that difeipline, than its being 
“ able to bear that teft and examination.” He faid, 

“ he' 
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“ he was well pleafed with their expreffion, that they 
“ did not intend to force his confcience ; yet the man- 
“ ner of preffing him looked very like it, after lie Ind 
“ fo folemnly declared that it was againff his confcience; 

“ that he did concur with them in their diftinftion of 
“ biihops, and if they would ^referve the Scripture- 
“ bifhop, he would take away the bifhup by law ” He 
confeffed, “ that neceffity might juftify or excufe nv.tiy 
“ things, but it could never warrant him to deprnc the 
“ Church of God of an order inftituted for continual 
“ ufe, and for eftablifhing a fuccefiion of lawful minifters 
“ in the Church.” For the point of facrilege, he laid, 

“ the concurrent opinion of all divines was a much 
“ better information to his confcience, what is facrilege, 

“ than any precedents or law of the land could be.” 

Upon the whole matter, he adhered to his former an- 
fwer in all the particulars, and concluded, “ that he 
“ could with more comfort caft himfelf upon God’s 
“ goodnefs to fupport him in, and defend him from, all 
“ afflictions, how great foever, that might befall him, 

“ than deprive himfelf of the inward tranquillity of his 
“ mind, for any politic confideration that might feem to 
“ be a means to reftore him.” 

It muft not be forgotten, that the Iaft day, when the 
treaty was to end, they delivered to the King the cotes 
which the two Houfes had palled concerning and upon 
his own meflage, (which had lain fo long in their hands 
unanfwered), which were in eflfeCt, i.“ That from and af- Thr Pa , lia . 
“ ter fuch time as the agreements upon this treaty fhould " ,cn, ’ s 

D 1 ' vote* upon 

“ be ratified by Acts of Parliament, all his houfes, t,ie Ki "s'> 

- formrr pro- 

“ manors, and lands, with the growing rents and jirofits pofmon. 

“ thereof, and all other legal revenue of the Cro« r n 
“ fliould be reftored to him, liable to the maintenance 
Z 2 ' “ of 
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“ of thofe ancient forts, and caftles, and fuch other legal 
“ charges as they were formerly charged withal, or li- 
“ able to. 2. That he fhould be then likewife refettled 
“ in a condition of honour, freedom, and fafety, agrec- 
“ able to the laws of the land. 3. That an aft of in- 
“ demnity fhould be tfien paffed with fuch exceptions 
“ and limitations as fhould be agreed upon, with this 
“ addition, that it fhould be declared by Aft of Parlia- 
“ ment, that nothing contained in his Majefty’s propo- 
“ fitions fhould be underftood or made ufe of to abro- 
“ gate, weaken, or in any degree to impair any agree- 
“ ment in this treaty, or any law, grant, or commiffion 
“ agreed upon by his Majefty and the two Houles of 
“ Parliament, in purfuance thereofin all which his 
Majefty acquiefced. 

The time limited for the prolongation of the treaty 
was to end upon the one and twentieth of November, 
and the commiffioners believed it fo abfolutely con¬ 
cluded, that they took their leave of the King, and early 
the next morning went to Cowes harbour to embark 
themfelves. But the tide not ferving to tranfport them 
out of the ifland, that night a meflenger arrived with 
direftions to them to continue the treaty till the five and 
twentieth; which was four days more. So, the three 
and twentieth, they returned and acquainted his Ma¬ 
jefty with it. 

At the fame time, the thundering declaration of the 
army was publifhed ; which declared the full refblution 
“to change the whole frame of the government, and 
“ that they would be contented with no lefs an altera- 
“ tionwhich, as it was an argument to the King to 
endeavour all he could to unite the two Houfes, that 
they might be able to bear that fhock, fo it was ex- 
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pedTed that it would have been no le£> an argument to 
have prevailed with them to adhere to the King, finee 
their intereft was no lei's threatened than his. 

The fiefh inftances the commiliioncrs made were Thl ‘ com - 

miliumcfV 

upon feveral votes which had palled the two Houles new propo- 
againft Delinquents; and anew proportion concerninga S am«Dt- 
thole who had engaged themfelvcs againft the Parlia-J;"j“j"n. 
ment iincc the laft January, and particularly againft 
the Marquis of Ormond. They propofed, “ that there FnpHviht 
“ fhonld be feven perfons, the Lord Newcaftle, and fixumiomt. 

“ others,” (who were named), “ who ftiould be excepted 
“from pardon, and their eftates forfeited: that the 
“ Delinquents, in the levcral dalles mentioned in their 
“ propolition, fliould pay for their compoiition, fome a 
“ moietv, others a third part of their eftates, and other 
“ rates, as they were let dosvn; and that all who had 
“ been engaged in the land or lea lervice fmee January 
“ 1647, fhould pay a full year's value ot their whole 
“ eftates more than the other Delinquents; and that 
“ none who had been againft the Parliament fhould 
“ prefume to come within either of the Courts belong- 
“ ing to the King, Queen, or Prince, or be capable 
“ of any oilice or preferment, or of ferving in Parlia- 
“ ment, for the fpace of three years; and that :ill 
“ clergymen who had been againft the Parliament 
“ ihould be deprived of all their preferments, places, 

“ and promotions; which fhould be all void as if they 
“were naturally dead.” To theie the King anfwered, The Kin S \ 
that, “ to the excepting the feven perfons named from JUiwcr ' 

“ pardon, and the forfeiture of their eftates, his anfwer 
“ was, that, if they were proceeded againft according to 
“ the ancient eftablifhed laws, and could not juftify 
“ and defend themfelvcs, he would not intcrpole on 
“ their behalf; but lie could not, in jultice or honour, 

7.3 “join 
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“join himfelf in any aft for taking away the life or 
“ eftate of any that had adhered to him. For the rates 
“ which were to be paid for compofition, he referred it 
“ to the two Houfes of Parliament, and to the perfons 
“ themfelves, who would be contented to pay it; and 
“ he did hope and defire, that they might be moderately 
“ dealt with.” And for the clergymen, whofe prefer¬ 
ments he well knew were already difpofed of, and in 
the hands of another kind of clergy, w'ho had deferred 
fo well of the Parliament, that it would not be in his 
power to difpolfefs them, his Majefty defired, “that 
“ they might be allowed a third part of what was taken 
“ from them, till fuch time that they, or the prefent in- 
“ cumbents, fhould be better provided for.” As to the 
Marquis of Ormond, againlt wdiom they preffed what 
they had before done with extraordinary animofity, the 
King anfwered, “ that ftnee what he had faid before” 
(and which would bring all to pafs that they defired) 
“ did not give them fatisfadfion, he had written a letter,” 
(which he delivered to them, to be lent, and read to 
them), “ in which he directed him to defift ; and faid, 
“ if he refufed to fubmit to his command, he u'ould 
“ then publilh fuch a declaration againft his power and 
“ his proceedings, as they defired.” 

Another And now the f econ d limitation of time for the treaty 
proU.nsa- was at an enc y But that- night came another vote; 

tion of the ° 7 

treaty for a which continued it for a day longer, with a command 

d.iy* where* , . ° 

intheypre-to the cottiftiifiioners to return on Thurfday morning; 
prop'™ which was the eight and twentieth of November: and 
" 0 '“ m° rf . thereupon they prefented two propofitions to his Ma¬ 
jefty, which were to be difpatched that day. 

One con- The two propofitions they fent for one day’s work 
"ot.afid. w * e > t ^ ie fi 1 *’ concerning Scotland; the other, con¬ 
cerning the Church; which they did not think they 

had 
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had yet deftroyed enough. For Scotland, they de¬ 
manded “ the King’s content, to confirm by Aft of 
“ Parliament fuch agreements as lliould be made by 
“ both Houfes with that kingdom, in the fecurity of 
“ inch thereof who had affiiled or adhered to thole of 
“ the Parliament of England, and for the fettling and 
“ preferring a happy and durable peace between the 
“ two nations, and for the mutual defence of each 
“ other.” The King put them in mind, “ that at tlieTothwihc 
“ beginning of the treaty they had informed him, thattwu. 

“ their commillion was only to treat concerning England 
“ and Ireland; and that they had no authority to meddle 
“ in any thing that related to Scotland ; and that they 
“ had thereupon refilled to receive a paper from him, 

“ which was to prelerve the intereft of that kingdom; 

“ and demanded of them, whether their commillion 
“ was enlarged;” which they confefled “ was not; 

“ and that they had prefented that paper only in obe- 
dience to the order they had received.” So that the 
King eafily underftood that the end was only that they 
might have occafion to publiili, “ that the King had 
“ rejefted whatfoever was tendered to him on the be- 
“ half of the kingdom of Scotland.” To prevent 
which, he anfivered, “ that as he w'ould join in any 
“ agreement, to be confirmed by Aft of Parliament, 

“ for the fettling and preferving a happy and dura- 
“ ble peace between the two nations, and for their 
“ mutual defence of each other under him as King of 
“ botli; fo he would fecure all who had been formerly 
“ engaged with them : but for any new engagement, or 
“ confederacy, which they would make hereafter, he 
“ would firft know what it was, and be advifed with in 
“ the making it, before he would promife to confirm 
«jt.” .The other bufinefs with reference to the Church 
z 4 gave 
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gave him much more trouble. The commiflioners 
preffed him “ to confider the exigence of time, and 
“ that there was not a whole day left to determine the 
“ fate of the kingdom; and that nothing could unite 
“ the counfels of thofe who wifhed and delired peace, 
“ and to live happily under his fubjetftion and obedi- 
“ ence, againft the bold attempts of the army, which 
“ had enough declared and manifefted what their in- 
“ tention was, but fatisfying the Houfes fully in what 
“ they demanded in that particular.” His own Coun¬ 
cil, and the Divines, befought him “ to confider the 
“ fafctv of his own perfon, even for the Church’s and his 
“ people’s fakes, who had ionic hope ftill left whilit he 
“ fliould be preferred, which could not but be attended 
44 with many blcflings: whereas, if he were deftroyed, 
“ there was fcarce a poffibility to preferve them : that 
“ the moral and unavoidable ncceffity that lay upon 
“ him, obliged him to do any thing that was not tin ; 
“ and that, upon the moft prudential thoughts which 
“ occurred to them, the order which he, with fo much 
“ piety and zeal, endeavoured to preferve, was much 
44 more like to be deftroyed by his not complying, than 
“ by his fufpending it till his Majefty and his two 
“ Houfes fhould agree upon a future government ; 
“ which, they faid, much differed from an abolition of 
44 it.” 

the King's Hereupon he gave them his final anfwer, “ that after 

finaUn. „ CO ndefcenfions, and weighed refolutions in the 
“ bufinefs of the Church, he had expected not to be 
“ farther prefied therein ; it being his judgment, and 
44 his confcience.” He faid, 44 he could not, as he was 
44 then informed, abolifh epifcopacy out of the Church; 
44 yet, bccaule he apprehended how fatal new diftraC- 
“ tions might be to the kingdom, and that he believed 

' 44 has 
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r< his two Houfes would yield to truth, if it were made 
“manifeft to them, as he had always declared that he 
“ would comply with their demands, if he were con- 
“ vinced in his confcience, he did therefore again delire 
“ a confultation with divifl|L -in the manner he had be- 
“ fore propofed, and wotiSHn the mean time fufpend 
“ the epifcopal power, as well in point of ordination of 
“ minifters, as of jurifdidtion, till he and the two 
“ Houfes fhould agree what government lhould be 
“ eftablifhed for the future. For bifhops’ lands, he 
“ could not confent to the abfolute alienation of them 
“ from the Church, but would confent that leafes for 
“ lives, or years, not exceeding ninety-nine, lhould be 
“ made for the fatisfaHion of purchafers or contradors;” 
little differing from the anfwer he had formerly given 
to this laft particular: and in all the reft he adhered 
to his former anfwers. And the commillioners, hav¬ 
ing received this his final anfwer, took their leaves, 
and the next morning begun their journey toward# 

London. 

The King had begun a letter to the Prince his foil 
before the firft forty days were expired, and continued 
it, as the treaty was lengthened, even to the hour it was 
concluded, and finilhed it the nine and twentieth of 
November, after the comraiffioners were departed, and 
with it fent a very exatft copy of all the papers which 
had paffed in the treaty, in the order in which they 
were paflt’d, fairly engrafted by one of the clerks who 
attended. But the letter itfelf was all in his own hand, x he fum of 
and contained above fix Iheets of paper; in which he 
made a very particular relation of all the motives and l0 " co “' 

. r ... . ccrnmg the 

reafons which had prevailed with him, or over him, to whole »e*. 
make thofe conceftions; out of which moft of this re-' y ’ 
Jtftion-is extrafted. And it is almoft evident, that the 

major 
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major part of both Houfes of Parliament was, at that 
time, fo far from defiring the execution of all thofe 
conceffions, that, if they had been able to have refifted 
the wild fury of the army, they would have been them- 
felves fuitors to have declinafethe greateft part of them. 
That which feemed to afliqPhim moft, next what re¬ 
ferred to the Church and Religion, and which, he faid, 
“ had a large fhare in his confcientious confiderations,” 
was the hard meafure his friends were fubje&ed to; for 
whole intereft he did verily believe he fhould better 
provide in the execution of the treaty, than he had 
been able to do in the preliminaries. l*'or, he faid, 
“ he could not but think, that all who were willing 
“ that he fhould continue their King, and to live under 
“ his government, would be far from defiring in the 
“ conclufion to leave fo foul a brand upon his party, 
“ of which they would all defire to be accounted for 
“ the time to come. However, he hoped that all his 
“ friends would confider, not what lie had fubmitted 
“ to, but how much he had endeavoured to relieve 
“ them from and conjured the Prince his foil, “ that 
“ the lefs he had been able himfelf to do for them, the 
“ more, if God bleffed him, he fhould acknowledge 
“ and fupply.” He faid, “ he would willingly forget in 
“ how high degree fome fubjefts had been difloyal, but 
“ never had Prince a teftimony in others of more loyalty 
“ than he had had; and however that God, for their 
“ and his punifhment, had not bleffed fome of their en- 
“ deavours, yet, he faid, more mifguided perfons were 
“ at lafl reduced to their loyalty, than could in any 
“ ftory he exampled ; and that, by that, fubjefts might 
“ learn how dangerous the negledt of feafonable duty 
“ is; and that men cannot eafily fix when they pleafe 
“ what they have unneceffarily fhaken.” The conclu- 
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lion of the letter, as it was dated, the five and twentieth 
of November, (what was added to it after, till the nine 
and twentieth, was but the additional paffages upon the 
enlargement of time), deferves to be preferred in letters 
of gold, and gives the beft charafter of that excellent 
Prince; and was in thefe words. 

C£ By what hath been faid, you fee how long we havc^j'/“* f 
“ laboured in the fearch of peace: do not you be dif- <h»ticnmn 
“ heartened to tread in the fame fteps. Ufe all worthy own wokU. 
“ ways to reftore yourfclf to your right, but prefer the 
“ way of peace : fhew the greatnefs of your mind, if 
“ God biefs yon, (and let us comfort you with that 
“ which is our own comfort, that though afflidfion may 
“ make us pafs under the cenfures of men, yet we look 
“ upon it fo, as if it procure not, by God’s mercy, to us 
“ a deliverance, it will to you a blcfling), rather to 
“ conquer your enemies by pardoning, than punifhing. 

“ If you faw how unmanly and unchriftian the impla- 
“ cable difpofition is in our ill-willers, you would avoid 
“ that fpirit. Cenfure us not for having parted with fo 
“ mucli of our own right; the price was great, but the 
“ commodity was fecurity to us, peace to our people : 

“ and we were confident, another Parliament would re- 
“ member how ufeful a King’s power is to a people’s 
“ liberty; of how much thereof we diverted ourfelf, 

“ that we and they might meet once again in a due 
“ parliamentary' way, to agree the bounds of Prince and 
“ people. And in this give belief to our experience, 

never to afterd. more greatnefs or prerogative, than 
“ that which is really and intrinfically for the good 
“ of fubjefts, not the fatisfaftion of favourites. If you 
“ thus ufe it, you will never want means to be a father 
“ tcH.-'ll, and a bountiful Prince to any you would be 

“ extraordinary 
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“ extraordinary gracious to. You may perceive all 
“ men cntruft their treal’ure where it returns them intcr- 
“ eft; and if Princes, like the fea, receive, and repay all 
“ the frefti ftreams the river entrufts with them, they 
“ will not grudge, but pride themfelves to make them 
“ up an ocean. Thefe confederations may make you as 
“ great a Prince, as your father is now a low one ; and 
“ your State may be fo much the more cftablifhed, as 
“ mine hath been fhaken. For our fubjefts have 
“ learned (we dare fay) that victories over their Princes 
“ are but triumphs over themfelves; and fo will Ire 
“ more unwilling to hearken to changes hereafter. The 
“ Englifh nation are a fober people, however at prefent 
“ infatuated. 

“ We know not but this may be the laft time we 
“ may fpeak to you, or the world, publickly: we are 
u fenfiblc into what hands we are fallen; and yet, we blefs 
“ God, we have thofe inward refreihments the malice 
,f of our enemies cannot perturb. We have learned 
“ to bufy ourfelf by retiring into ourfelf; and there- 
“ fore can the better digeft what befalls us; not doubt- 
“ ing but God’s pro\ idence will rellrain our enemies’ 
“ power, and turn their fiercenefs to his praiie. 

“ To conclude, if God gives you luccefs, ufe it 
“ humbly and far from revenge. If he reftore you to 
“ your right upon hard conditions, whatever you pro- 
“ mife, keep. Thefe men, who have forced laws, which 
“ they were bound to preferve, will find their triumphs 
“ full of troubles. Do not think any thing in this 
“ world worth the obtaining by foul and unjuft means. 

“ You are the fon of our love, and as we dbfccft you 
“ to weigh what we here recommend to you, fo we 
“ aflure you, we do not more affeftionately pray for 
“ j'ou, (to whom we are a natural parent), tlran \ve do, 

“ that 
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“ that the ancient glory and renown of this nation be 
“not buried in irreligion and fanatic humour; and 
“ that all our fubjetb (to whom we are a politic pa- 
“ rent) may have fuch fober thoughts, as to feck their 
“ peace in the orthodox profeffion of the Chrilbian re- 
“ ligion, as was eftablilhed fmce the reformation in this 
“ kingdom, and not in new revelations; and that the 
“ ancient laws, with the interpretation according to the 
“ known practice, may once again be a hedge about 
“ them: that you may in due time govern, and they 
“ be governed, as in the fear of God; which is the 
“ prayer of 

“ Your very loving father, C. II." 
Nnfor/, 25 th Nov. 1648. 

Whilft the treaty Lifted, it was believed that his Ma- 
jefty might have made his efcape; which 1110ft men who 
wifhed him well thought in all refpects ought to have 
been attempted; and before the treaty, he himfelf was 
inclined to it, thinking any liberty preferable to the 
reftraint he had endured. But he did receive fome 
difeouragement from purfuing that purpofe, which both 
diverted him from it, and gave him great trouble of 
mind. It cannot be imagined how wonderfully fearful 
Lome perfons in France were that he fhould have made 
his efcape, and the dread they had ol his coming thi¬ 
ther ; which, without doubt, was not from want of 
tendernefs of his fafety, but from the apprehenfion they 
had, that the little refpeft they would have Ihewed him 
there, would have been a greater mortification to him 
than all that he could fuffer by the clofeft imprifonment. 
And fure there was, at that time, no court in Chriften- 
dom fo honourably or generoufly conftituted, that it 
would have been glad to have feen him ; and it might 

be 
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be fome reafon that they who wifhed him very well did 
not wifh his efcape, becaufe they believed imprifon- 
ment was the worft his word: enemies intended towards 
him; lince they might that way more reasonably found 
and fettle their republican government; which men 
could not fo prudently propofe to bring to pafs by a 
murder; which, in the inftant, gave the juft title to 
another who was at liberty to claim his right, and to 
difpute it; I fay, before the treaty, and after the votes 
and declarations of no more addrefles, when his treat¬ 
ment was fo barbarous, his Majefty had propofed to 
himfelf to make an efcape, and was very near the per¬ 
fecting it. He had none about him but fuch perfons 
who were placed by thofe who wifhed worft to his Safe¬ 
ty; and therefore chofe fuch inftruments as they thought 
to be of their own principles. Amongft thofe there 
was a young man, one Ofborne, by extraction a gentle¬ 
man ; who was recommended by the Lord Wharton 
(one who deferved not to be fufpeCted by Cromwell 
himfelf) to Colonel Hammond, to be placed in fome 
near attendance about the King; and he, from the re¬ 
commendation, never doubting the fitnefs of the man, 
immediately appointed him to wait as Gentleman Ufher; 
which gave him opportunity to be almoft always in the 
prefence of the King. This young man, after fome 
months’ attendance, was wrought upon by the dignity of 
the King’s carriage, and the great affability he ufed to¬ 
wards thofe who were always about him, to have a ten- 
dernefs and loyal fenfe of his Sufferings; and did really 
defire to do him any fervice that might be acceptable. 
By his office of Gentleman Ufher he ufually held the 
King’s gloves when he was at meat, and firft took that 
opportunity to put a little billet, in which he expreffed 
his devotion, into one of the fingers of his glove. The 

King 
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King was not forward to be credulous of the profeflions 
of a perfon he knew fo little, and who, he knew, would 
not be fuffered to be about him, if he were thought to 
have thofe inclinations. However, after longer obferva- 
tion, and fometimes fpeaking to him whillt he was walk¬ 
ing amongft others in the garden allowed for that pur- 
pole, his Majefty begun to believe that there was fince- 
rity in him ; and fo frequently put ibme memorial into 
fingers of his glove, and by the fame expedient received 
advertilement from him. 

There was in the garrifon one llolph, a captain of a 
foot company, whom Cromwell placed there as a prime 
confident, a fellow of a low extrabtion, and very ordi¬ 
nary parts; who, from a common foldier, had been 
trufted in all the intrigues of the army, anil was one of 
the agitators infpired by Cromwell to put any thing into 
the foldiers’ minds, upon whom he had a wonderful in¬ 
fluence, and could not contain himfelf from fpeaking 
malicioufly and wickedly againft the King, when difli- 
mulation was at the higheft amongft the great officers. 
This man grew into great familiarity with Oiborne, and 
knowing from what perfon he came recommended to 
that truft, could not doubt but that he was well inclined 
to any thing that might advance him; and fo, accord¬ 
ing to his cuftom of reviling the King, he wifhed “ he 
“ were out of the world ; for they fhould never make 
“ any fettlement whilft he was alive. He laid, he was 
“ fure the army wilhed him dead, and that Hammond 
“ had received many letters from the army to take him 
“ away by poifon, or any other way; but he faw it 
“ would never be done in that place; and therefore, if 
“ he would join with him, they would get him from 
“ thence; and then the work would eafily be done.” 
Oiborne aiked him, “ how it could be poiiiblc to re- 
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“ move him from thence, without Hammond’s or the 
“ King’s own confent ?” Rolph anfwered, “ that the 
“ King might be decoyed from thence, as he ivas from 
“ Hampton Court, by fome letters from his friends, of 
“ fome danger that threatened him, upon which he 
“ would be willing to make an efcape ; and then he 
“ might eafily be difpatched.” Ofborne ihortly found 
an opportunity to inform the King of all this. 

An attempt The King bid him “ continue his familiarity' with 
Km's'i “ Rolph! and to promife to join with him in contriving 

cteape. « h ow ],; s Majefty fhould make an elcapeand lie- 

hoped thereby to make Rolph’s villainy the means of 
getting away. He recommended one of the common 
foldiers to Olborne, “ who, he faid, he thought, might 
“ be trailed and wifhed him “ to trull one Doucet 
whom tlie King had known before, and who was then 
placed to wait upon him at his back flairs, and was in¬ 
deed an honell man; for it was impoflible for him to 
make an efcape, without the privity of fuch perfons, who 
might provide for him, when he was got out of the 
callle, as well as help him from thence. Olborne told 
Rolph, “ he w r as confident he Ihould in the end per- 
“ fuade the King to attempt an efcape, though he yet 
“ feemed jealous and apprehenfivc of being difeovered, 
“ and taken again.” Doucet concurred very willingly 
in it, and the foldicr who was chofen by the King 
proved likewife very honeit, and wrought upon one or 
two of his companions who ufed to Hand fentinels at the 
place where the King intended to get out. All things 
were provided; and the King had a file and faw; with 
which he had, with wonderful trouble,, fawed an .iron 
bar in the window, by which he could be able to get 
out; and being in this readinefs, the night was ap¬ 
pointed, and Ofborne at the place where he was to re¬ 


ceive 
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ceive the King. But one of the foldiers informed Rolph 
of more particulars than Ofborne had done; by which he 
concluded that he was falfe, and directed the foldier to 
proceed, and ftand fentinel in the fame place to which 
he had been afligned ; and he, and fome others fruited 
by him, were armed, and Rood very near with their 
piftols. At midnight the King came to the window, 
refolving to go out; but as he was putting himfelf out, 
he difeerned more perfons to ftand thereabout than ufed 
to do, and thereupon fufpetfled that there was fome dtf- 
covery made; and fo Ihut the window, and retired to 
his bed. And this was all the ground of a dilcourle, 
which then flew abroad, as if the King Itad got half out 
at the window, and could neither draw his body after, 
nor get his head back, and fo was compelled to call out 
for help; which was a mere fidtion. 

Rolph acquainted Hammond with what the King had 
defigned; who prefently went into his chamber, and 
found the King in his bed, but the bar of the window 
cut in two, and taken out; by which he concluded his 
information to be true; and prefently feized upon Dou- 
cet, but could not apprehend Ofborne; who was cither 
fled out of the ifland, or concealed in it that he could 
not be found. Rolph could not forbear to infult upon 
Doucet in prifon, and fcornfully alked him, “ why his 
“ King came not forth when he was at the window ?” 
and faid, “ he was ready with a good piftol charged to 
“ have received him.” When Olborne had got into a 
place of prefent fafety, he writ a letter to his patron the 
Lord Wharton, informing him of the whole matter; 
and defired him, “ to acquaint the Houfe of Peers of 


“ the delig'n upon the King’s life, and that he would be Ofborne ac- 
“ ready to appear and juftify the confpiracy.” That™'“J“ ! $ 
Lord, after he had kept the letter fome time, fent it to “^ .‘^ 
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Hammond, as the fitteft perfon to examine the truth of 
the relation. Olborne was not difcouraged with all this; 
but fent two letters to the Speakers of both Houfes, and 
inclofed the letter he had formerly writ to the Lord 
Wharton. In the Houle of Commons the information 
was flighted, and laid afide; but it made more impreffion 
upon the Houfe of Peers; who fent, with more than or¬ 
dinary earneftnefs, to the Commons, “ that Kolph might 
“ be fent for, and a fafe-guard for forty days to Ofborne 
“ to appear, and profecute.” 

Rolph brought with him a large teftimonial from 
Hammond of “ his integrity, and of the many good 
“ ferviccs he had done to the State." Olborne appeared 
likcwife at the Lords’ bar, and made good upon oath all 
that is before let down, and undertook to produce other 
evidence. The Houfe of Commons had no muwWB' 
have it examined farther; but the clamour of the people 
was fo great, that, after many delays, they voted “ that 
“ it Ihould be tried at the general affizes at Winchefter.” 
And thither they fent their well-tried Serjeant Wild, to 
be the foie Judge of that circuit: before whom the 
major part of the fame jury that had found Captain 
Burley guilty was impannelled for the trial of Rolph. 
Ofborne, and Doucet, who upon bail had liberty to be 
there, appeared to make good the indidlment; and, 
upon their oaths, declared all that Rolph had laid to 
them, as is fet down before. The prifoner, if he may 
be called a prifoner who was under no reftraint, had two 
lawyers affigned to be of council with him, contrary to 
the law and cuftom in thofe cafes: but he needed not 
to have had any council but the Judge himfelf; who 
told the jury,that it was a bufinefs of great importance 
■“ that was before them ; and therefore that they fhould 
“ take heed what they did in it; that there was a time 

“ indeed 
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“.indeed when intentions and words were treafon, but 
“ God forbid it fhould be fo now: how did any body 
“ know but that thofe two men, Ofbornc and Doucet, 

“ would ha-ve made away the King, and that Ilolph 
“ charged his piftol to preferve him ? or, perliaps they 
“ would have carried him away to have engaged them 
“ in a fecond war.” lie told them, “ they were mif- 
“ taken who did believe the King in prifon; the Parlia- 
“ ment did only keep him fafe to fave the fhedding of 
“ more blood.” Upon thefe good direftions, the grand 
jury found an ignoramus upon the bill; and this was 
fome little time before the treaty. 

When the commiflioners, who had treated with the tw- com. 
King at the Iflc of Wight, were returned to the Parlia- ..po.'t 'T 
ment, their report took up many days in the Iloufe otj'Ij/j.'i»‘f r . 
Commons, where the reiolution was flrlt to be taken; 
which commonly was final, the Lords rarely prefuming 
to contradict what the others thought fit to determine. 

The queftion upon the whole was, “ whether the anfwer t ion R 
“ that the King had made to their propofitions was fa- w'4'm 
“ tisfadlory ?” which was debated with all the virulence 
and acrimony towards each other, that can fall from men 
fo pofTeffed as both fides were. 

Young Sir Harry Vane had begun the debate with sir ihm 
the higheft infolence and provocation; telling them, fprcch con. 
“ that they fhould that day know and difeover, who cum “' 

“ were their friends, and who were their foes; or, that 
“ he might fpeak more plainly, who were the King’s 
“ party in the Houfe, and who were for the people 
and fo proceeded with his ufual grave bitternefs againfl 
the perfon of tlte King, and the government that had 
been too long fettled; put them in mind, “ that they 
“ had been diverted from their old fettled refolution and 
“ declaration, that they would make no more addrefies 
a a 2 “to 
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“ to the King; after which the kingdom had been go- 
“ verned in great peace, and begun to tafte the fweet of 
“ that republican government which they intended and 
“ begun to eftabliih, when, by a combination between 
“ the city of London and an ill affcdled party in Scot- 
“ land, with fome fmall contemptible infurredtions in 
“ England, all which were fomented by the city, the 
“ Iloufes had, by clamour and noife, been induced and 
“ compelled to reverie their former votes and refolution, 
“ and enter into a perfonal treaty with the King; with 
“ whom they had not been able to prevail, notwith- 
“ handing the low condition he was in, to give them 
“ any fecurity; but he had hill referred a power in 
“ himfelf, or at lealt to his pofterity, to exerciie as ty- 
“ rannical a government as he had done: that all the 
“ infurredfions, which had fo terrified them, were now 
“ totally fubdued ; and the principal authors and abet- 
“ tors of them in their cuftody, and ready to be brought 
“ to juftice, if they pleafed to diredt, and appoint it: 
“ that their enemies in Scotland were reduced, and that 
“ kingdom entirely devoted to a firm and good corre- 
“ fpondence with their brethren, the Parliament of Eng- 
“ land; fo that there was nothing wanting, but their 
“ own confent and refolution, to make themfelves the 
“ happieft nation and people in the world; and to that 
“ purpofe defired, that they might, without any more 
“ lot of time, return to their former refolution of mak- 
“ ing no more addrefl'es to the King; but proceed to 
“ the fettling the government without him, and to the 
“ fevere punifhment of thofe who had difturbed their 
“ peace and quiet, in fuch an exemplary manner, as 
“ might terrify all other men for the future from mak- 
“ ing the like bold attempts: which, he told them, they 
“ might fee $ould be moft grateful to their army,which 

“ had 
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“ had merited fo much from them by the remonftrance 
“ they had fo lately publiflied.” 

This difcourfe appeared to be exceedingly difliked, by 
that kind of murmur which ufually fhews how the Houfe 
hands inclined, and by which men make their judg¬ 
ments there, of the fuccefs that is like to be. And his 
preface, and entrance into the debate, were taken notice 
of with equal iharpnefs; and, l< his prefumption in tak- 
“ ing upon himfclf to divide the Houfe, and to cenfurc 
,£ their affeeftions to the public, as their fenfc and judg- 
“ ment fhould agree, or difagree, with his own.” One 
laid, “ that fmee he had, without example, taken fo 
“ much upon him, he was not to take it ill, if the con- 
“ trary was affumed by otltcr men; and that it was as 
t£ lawful for another man, who Laid he was no gainer by 
“ the troubles, to make another divilion of the Houfe, 
“ and to fay, that they lhould find in the debate of that 
££ day that there were fome who were defirous of peace; 
££ and that they were all lofers, or, at leaft, no gainers 
“ by the war; and that others were againft peace ; and 
“ that they by the war had gained large revenues, and 
“ great fums of money, and much wealth; and there- 
“ fore his motion was, that the gainers might contri- 
“ bute to the lofers, if they would not confent that the 
“ one might enjoy what was left, and the other pofiefs 
“ what they had got, by a peace that might be happy 
“ for both.” 

Wliillt. this was debating in the Houfe, which con¬ 
tinued fevcral days, fix officers, from the head quar¬ 
ters afcWindfor, whither the army had been brought 
before, or at the time when the treaty ended at the Ifle 
of Wight, brought their large remonftrance to the 
Houfe; in which they defired, “ that there might be no 
“ farther proceedings upon the treaty; but that they 
a a 3 “ would 
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“ would return to their former determination of no 
“ farther addrefles, and make what hafte they could' in 
“ fettling the government: that the bargaining propofi- 
“ tion on the behalf of Delinquents, which was only 
“ upon a contraft with the King, and not in any judi- 
“ cial way, might be laid alide, and that public juftice 
“ might be done upon the principal aeftors in the late 
“ troubles, and that others, upon a true fubmiffion, 
“ might find mercy: that a peremptory day might be 
“ fet, when the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
“ fliould be required to appear ; which if they fhould 
“ not do, they fhould ftand exiled as traitors; and if 
“ they fliould appear, yet they fliould be bound to 
“ make feme fatisfatftion : that an end might be put to 
“ this Parliament, and a new reprefentative chofen of 
“ the people, for the governing and preferring the 
“■"whole body of the nation. That no King might be 
“ hereafter admitted but upon election of the people, 
“ and as upon truft for the people, who fhould be like- 
“ wife limited and reftrained by the reprefentative;” with 
many other impracticable particulars, which troubled 
the Parliament the lefs for their incoherence, and impof- 
fibility to be reduced into praftice. 

But that which troubled moft, and indeed which 
awakened them to the moft difmal apprehenfions, was, 
that they were advertifed, that the King was taken away 
from Cariflbrook caftle by an officer of the army, and 
carried to Hurft caftle, not far from the other, but 
fituated on the main land, and in fo vile and unwhole- 
fome an air, that the common guards there ufeohto be 
frequently changed for the prefervation of their health. 
Colonel Hammond had, before the expiration of the 
treaty, writ many letters to the Parliament, to be dif- 
chargcd from that government, and from the care of the 

King’s 
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King’s perfon; and the officers of the army feemcd 
wonderfully offended with him for making the demand ; 
and he got himfelf looked upon as under a cloud. But 
tlie treaty was no fooner ended, (and before the com- 
miflioners begun their report to the Houles), but he 
was difeharged of the truft of the perfon of the King, 
and another colonel lent to take tire perfon of the King, 
and to carry him to Hurft caftle. 

This news being brought when they were in the heat 
of the debate upon the King’s anhver, they gave over 
that conteft, and immediately voted, “ that the lazing vou- of tii* 

. , . . . . - v lloufc of 

“ upon the Kings perion, and carrying him priloner to commons 
“ Ilurlt caftle, was without their advice and content 
which vote had little contradiction, becaufe no man 
would own the advice. Then they caufed a letter to be 
written to the General, “ that the orders and inftruCtions 
“ to Colonel Ewre” (the officer who had ieized the King) 

“ were contrary to their rciolutions, and inftruCtions to 
“ Colonel Hammond; and therefore, that it was the 
“ pleafure of the Iloufe, that lie flrould recall thole 
“ orders; and tint Colonel Hammond fhould again re- 
“ fume the care of the King’s perion.” But the Gene¬ 
ral, without taking any notice of their complaint, or of 
their command, demanded the payment of the arrears 
due to the army; and told them, “ that, unlefs there 
“ were prefent money font to that purpofe, he lhould 
“ be forced to remove the army, and to draw them 
“ nearer to London.” And at the fame time a new 
declaration was fent to the Iloufe from the army, in 
purfuantfe of their late rcmonftrancc; which the Iioufe 
refufed to take into conlideration ; and feme fturdy 
members moved, “ that the army might be declared 
“ traitors, if they prefumed to march nearer London 
“ tharj they were at prefent; and that an impeachment 
i 14 “ ol 
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“ of high treafon might be drawn up againft the princi- 
. “ pal officers of it.” Hereupon, the General marches 
'directly for London, and quarters at Whitehall ; the 
other officers, with their troops, in Durham Houfe, the 
Mews, Covent Garden, Weftminfter, and St. James’s; 
and for the prefent neceffity, that no inconvenience 
might fall out, they fent to the city without delay to 
fupply forty thoufand pounds, to be immediately iffued 
out to fatisfy the army. Notwithftanding all which 
monftrous proceeding, the Houfe of Commons retained 
its courage, and were refolute “ to afl’ert the treaty ; and 
“ that the King's anfwers were fatisfadtory; or if they 
“ were not fully fatisfadlory, that the Houfe might 
“ and ought to accept thereof, and proceed to the fet- 
“ tlement of peace in Church and State, rather than 
to rejedt them as unfatisfadfory, and thereby continue 
“ the kingdom in war and diftradfion.” 

They who vehemently prefled this conclufion, and 
would be thought to be for the King, to make themfelves 
popular, took upon them to make all the invedtives both 
againft the King, and all the time of his government, 
that his bittereft enemies could do, only that they might 
fhew how much the conceliions he had now granted had 
provided remedies for all thofe evils, and made all the 
foundation of their future hope of happinefs and peace to 
be in the no-power they had left him in ; fo that if he 
fhoukl have a mind to continue the diftradtions to¬ 
morrow, he would find nobody ready ever to join with 
him, having at this time facrificed all his friends to the 
mercy of their mortal enemies. In conclufion, and 
when they had profecuted the debate moft part of the 
night, till almoft five of the clock in the morning, on 
Monday night, they had firft put the queftion, “ whe- 
“ ther die queftion fhoukl be put ?” and carried it by a 

hundred 
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hundred and forty voices againft one hundred and four: 
the main queftion, “ That the anfwer of the King toymc •< th»t 
“ the propolitions of both Houfes was a ground for the <* ^iv"; 6 3 
“ Houfes to proceed upon for the fetdement of the peace 11 “ s u *<i 
“ of the kingdom,” was fo clearly voted, that the Houfe “ „ 

was not divided ; and, diat there might be no after¬ 
claps, they appointed a committee “ to confer with the 
“ General, for the better procuring a good intelligence 
“ and correfpondence between the army and the Par- 
“ liamentand then they adjourned the Houfe to 
Wednefday morning, it being then near the morning of 
Tuefday. 

The committee that was appointed to confer with 
the General waited that afternoon upon him in his 
lodging at Whitehall, that they might be able to give 
forne account to the Houfe the next morning. But 
they were forced to attend full three hours, before they 
could be admitted to his prefence; and then he told 
them fullenly and fupercilioufly, “ that the way to cor- 
“ refpond with the army, was to comply with their re- 
“ monftranceand the next morning there was a 
guard of mufqueteers placed at the entry into and 
door of the Houfe, and the officers thereof having a lift 
in their hands of the names of thofe who ffiould be 
reftrained from going into the Houfe, all thofe were 
flopped, one by one, as they came, and fent into the Many of 
Court of Wards, where they were kept together forjjjj,'"^. 
many hours, under a guard, to the number of near one 
hundred. Notu'ithftanding which, there were fo many «i upon by 
of the fame opinion got into the Houfe, through the 
inadvertency of the guard, or becaufe they meant only 
to fequefter the moft notorious and refractory perfons, 
that the debate, upon reluming the fame queftion, con¬ 
tinued .very long; Jeveral members who obferved the 

force. 
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force at the entrance of the Houfe, and faw their com¬ 
panions not fuffered to come in, complained loudly of 
the violence and breach of privilege,'^nd demanded 
remedy; but in'vain ; the Houfe would take no notice 
The re- of it. In the tonclufion, after a very long debate, the 
major part of thofe who were prefent in the Houfe 
cantrary to v °ted the negative to what had been fettled in the 
fotmcr former debate, and “ that the anfwer the King had 

votes. _ ' . ° 

“ given to their propotitions was not fatisfarilory.” 

Thofe gentlemen who for fome hours had been 
reftrained in the Court of Wards were afterwards led in 
triumph through Weftminfter-hall, (except fome few, 
who were fuffered for afferition, or by negligence, to go 
away), by a ftrong guard, to that place .ijunder the Ex¬ 
chequer which is commonly called Hell; where they 
might eat and drink, at their own charge, what they 
pleafed. And here they were kept in one room, till 
after twelve of the clock in the night; after which hour, 
in refperit of the extreme cold weather, and the age of 
many of the members, they were carried to feveral inns; 
where they were fuffered to lodge as prifoners, and re¬ 
mained under that confinement for two or three days. 
In which time, they publifhed a proteftation in print 
againft the proceedings of the Houfe of Commons, de¬ 
claring “ the force and violence that had been ufed 
“ againft them and then the Houfe, with the remain¬ 
ing members, having determined what they thought fit, 
molt of the other were at liberty to do what they 
pleafed. Nobody owned this aril of violence in the ex¬ 
clusion of fo many members; there was no order made 
for it by the Houfe. Fairfax the General knew no¬ 
thing of it, and the guards themfelves being afked 
** what authority they had,” gave no other anfwer “ but 
“ that they had orders.” But afterwards there was a 

full 
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full and dear order of the Houfe, without taking notice )' ote - “ Ih « 
of any exclufion, “ that none of them who had not “ who were 
“ been prefent that day when the negative vote pre- •< jhi'ne'p! 

vailed fhould fit any more in the Houfe, before they " “ t 
“ had firft fubferibed the fame vote, as agreeable to their “ . n °“” e 
“ judgments; which if they fubferibed, they were as“ Houle." 
“ well qualified members as before.” Many of thefe 
excluded members, out of conlcience or indignation, 
forbore coming any more to the Houfe for many 
years; fome, not before the Revolution ; others, fooner 
or later, returned to their old feats, that they might not 
be idle when fo much bufinefs was to be done. 

Then the Houfe renewed their old votes of no more Vo " of 110 

more ad- 

addreffes, and annulled and made void all thofe which re¬ 
introduced the treaty: and, that they might find no 
more fitch contradiction hereafter, they committed to 
fevcral prilons Major General Brown, (though he was 
then Sheriff of London), Sir John Clotworthy, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Waller, Major General Mafley, and Commiffary 
General Copley, who were the moft adive members in 
the Houfe of the Prefbyterian party, and who had all as 
malicioufly advanced the fervice of the Parliament in 
their feveral Rations againft the King as any men of 
their rank in the kingdom, and much more than any 
officer of the prefent army had then credit to do: of 
thefe, Mafley made his efcape, and tranfported himfelf 
into Holland ; and there, according to the natural mo- 
defty of that fed, prefented himlelf to the Prince, with 
as much confidence (and as a fufferer for the King his 
father) as if he had defended Colchefter. 

The proteftation that the fecluded members had Th 'P»>" f - 

1 • i • i i • tanonofthc 

publifhed and cauied to be printed, with the narrative feciuHcd 
of the violence that had been exerciled upon them, and 
their declaring all ads to be void which from that time 

had 
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had been done in the Houfc of Commons, made a great 
noife over the kingdom, and no kfs incenfed thofe who 
remained and fate in the Houfe, than it did the officers 
of the army; and therefore, to leflen the credit of it, 
the Houfe likewife made a declaration againft that pro- 
Votet teftation ; and declared it “ to be falfe, fcandalous, and 
sRarad by t , f C( ]; t ; 0US) arK i tending to the deftrudlion of the vifible 
Houfis. <t ant j fundamental government of the kingdomand 
to this wonderful declaration they obtained the concur¬ 
rence of the fmall Houfe of Peers, and jointly ordained, 
“ that that proteftation ffiould be fupprefled, and that 
“ no man ffiould prefume to fell, or buy, or to read the 
“ fame.” 

Vote* of the When thev had in this manner mattered all contra- 

Houfe of . ' . 

Commons, ciicrion and oppofition, they begun more dire&ly to con- 
lult what they were to do, as well as what they were not 
to do, and to eftabliffi fome affirmative conclulions, as 
they had done negatives. They were told, “ that it was 
“ high time to fettle fome form of government, under 
“ which the nation was to live: there had been much 
“ treafure and blood fpent to recover the liberty of the 
“ people, which would be to no purpofe if there were 
“ not provifion made for their fecure enjoying it; and 
“ there would be always the fame attempts made, which 
“ had been of late, to difturb and to deftroy the public 
“ peace, if there were not fuch exemplary penalties in- 
“ Aided, as might terrify all men, of what condition 
“ foever, from entering upon fuch defperate undertak- 
“ ings.” They refolved to gratify the army, by taking 
a view of a paper formerly digefted by them as a model 
for a new government, which was called the Agreement 
of the People, and for contriving and publiffiing whereof, 
one of the Agitators had been, by Cromwell’s diredions, 
r{ie year before, ffiot to death, when he found the Par¬ 
liament 
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liaijient was fo much offended with it. They declared 
now, as the moft popular thing they could do to pleale 
both the people and the army, “ tlmt they would put 
“ an end to the Parliament on the laft day of April 
“ next; and that there fltould be a reprefentative of the 
“ nation, confifting of three hundred perfons chofen by 
“ the people ; of which, for the term of leven years, no 
“ perfon who had adhered to the King, or who fhould 
“ oppofe this agreement, or not lubfcribe thereunto, 
“ fhould be capable of being cholen to be one, or to 
“ have a voice in the election; and that, before that 
“ time, and before the ddfolution of the prefent Parlia- 
“ ment, it would be neceffary to bring thofe fignal De- 
“ linquents, wlio had lately difturbed the quiet and 
“ peace of the kingdom, and put it to fo great an ex- 
“ pence of blood and treafure, to exemplary punifh- 
“ ment.” And it was with great impudence very vehe¬ 
mently urged, “ that they ought to begin with him 
“ who had been the caufe of all the miferics, and mif- 
“ chiefs, which had befallen the kingdom, and whom 
“ they had already divefted of all power and authority 
“ to govern them for the future ; and they had had 
“ near two years’ experience, that the nation might be 
“ very happily governed without any recourfc to him : 
“ that they had already declared, and the Houle of 
“ Peers had concurred with tliem, that the King had 
“ been the caufe of all the blood which had been 
“ fpilt; and therefore, that it was fit that fuch a man 
“ of blood fhould be brought to juftice, that he might 
“ undergo the penalty that was due to his tyranny and 
“ murders: that the people expected this at their hands; 
“ and that having the principal malefactor in their power, 
“ he might not cfcape the punifhment that was due to 
“ him.” 
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How new and monftrous foever this language and 
difcourfe was to all Englifh ears, they found a major 
part ftill to concur with them : fo that they appointed a 
a commit- committee for the prefent “ to prepare a charge of high 
id'by'thcm “ treafon againft the King, which Ihould contain the 
actargV' “ feveral crimes and mifdemeanors of his reign; which 
asamft the u b e j n g mac i C) they would confider of the belt way and 
“ manner of proceeding, that he might be brought to 
“ juftice.” 

This manner of proceeding in England was fo un¬ 
heard of, that it was very hard for any body to propofe 
any way to oppofe it that might carry with it any hope 
of fuccefs. However, the pain the Prince was in would 
not fuffer him to reft without making fome effort. He 
knew too well how far the States of Holland were from 
wifhing that fuccefs and honour to the Crown of 
England, as it had deferved from them, and how much 
they had always favoured the rebellion; that his own 
prefence was in no degree acceptable or grateful to them ; 
and that they were deviling all ways how they might be 
rid of him: yet he believed the way they were now 
upon in England would be fo univerfally odious to all 
Chriftians, that no body of men would appear to favour 
The Prince it. His Highnels therefore fent to the States General, 
defirefthe to dcfire them “ to give him an audience the next day ; 
fereSe 0 “ an d that he would come to the place where they 
w'ththetwo« fate;” which he did, being met by the whole body at 
the bottom of the flairs, and conduced into the room 
where they fate. 

The Prince was attended by four or five of his Coun¬ 
cil ; and when he had laid a little to the States of com¬ 
pliment, he referred them to a paper which Sir William 
Pol well, the King’s Refident there, was to deliver to 
them. The paper deferibed the ill condition the King 

his 
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his father was in ; and the threats and menaces which 
his enemies ufed to proceed againll him in fuch a man¬ 
ner as mult be abominated by all Chriftians, and which 
would bring the greateft reproach and obloquy upon 
the Protelfant religion, that ever Chrillianity had un¬ 
dergone : and therefore delired them, “ that they would 
“ interpofe their credit, and authority, in fuch a manner 
“ as they thought fit, with the two Houfes at Weft- 
“ minfter, that, inftead of fuch an unlawful and wicked 
“ profecution, they would enter into terms of accommo- 
“ dation with his royal father; for the obfervation where- 
“ of his Royal Highnefs would become bound.” 

The States allured his Highnefs, “ that they w'ere^ horan - 

very much aiflidted at the condition of the King, and 
“ would be glad any interpofition of theirs might be 
“ able to relieve him; that they would ferioully con- 
“ fider in what manner they might ferve him.” And, 
that day, they refolved to fend an extraordinary ambal- 
fador into England, who lhould repair to the Prince 
of Wales, and receive his inftrudtions to what friends 
of the King’s he fhould refort, and confult with; who, 
being upon the place, might beft inform him to whom 
to apply himfelf. And they made choice of Paw, the 
penlioner of Holland, for their ambaflador; who im¬ 
mediately attended the Prince with the offer of his fer- 
vice, and many profeffions of his defire that his journey 
might produce fome good effedt. 

The Council that was about the Prince had looked 
upon Paw as a man that had always favoured the rebel¬ 
lion in England, and as much obfrrudhed all civilities 
from the States towards the King, as was pofiiblc for 
him to do; and therefore they were very' forry that he 
was made choice of for ambalfador in fuch a fatal con- 
,juncture'. But the Prince of Orange allured the Prince, 

“ that 
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“ that he had ufed all his credit to compafs that elec- 
“ tion; that he was the wifeft man of their body; and 
“ that neither he, nor any of the reft, who had cherifhed 
“ the Englifh rebellion more than he, ever defired it 
“ fhould profper to that degree it had done, as to en- 
“ danger the changing the governmentand there¬ 
fore wifhed “ there might not appear any diftruft of 
“ him, but that the Prince would treat him with con- 
“ fidence, and fome of the Council would confer with 
“ him with freedom, upon any particulars which it would 
“ be neceffary for him to be inftru&ed in.” But the 
vvifdom of angels was not fufficient to give any effetftual 
advice for fuch a negotiation, fince the States could not 
be brought fo much to intereft themfelves, as to ufe any 
menaces to the Parliament as if they would embark 
themfelves in the quarrel. So that the Council could 
only vvifh, “ that the ambaffador would confer with 
“ fuch of the King’s friends who were then at London, 
“ and whofe relation had been moft eminent towards his 
“ Majefty; and receive advice from them, how he 
“ might moft hopefully prevail over particular men, and 
Thty fend “ thereby with the Parliament.” And fo the ambaffa- 
lad or into dor departed for England, within lefs than a week after 
England. was nom j natec j f or employment. 

At the fame time, the Queen of England, being 
ftruck to the heart with amazement and confufion upon 
The Queen the report of what the Parliament intended, fent a paper 
to"be dcU-'to the agent who was employed there by the Cardinal 
kee P a go° d correfpondence; which fhe obliged him 
but it was to deliver to the Parliament. The paper contained a 

laid aliac. t i 1 

very paffionate lamentation of the fad condition the 
King her huiband was in; defxring “ that they would 
“ grant her a pafs to come over to him, offering to ufe 
“ all the credit Ihe had with him, that he might give 

“ them 
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“ them fatisfadf ion. However, if they would not give 
“ her leave to perform any of thole offices towards the 
“ public, that fhe might be permitted to perform the 
“ duty fhe owed him, and to bg near him in the utter- 
“ moft extremity,” Neither of tliefe addreiles did more 
than exprefs the zeal of thole who procured them to be 
made: the ambail’ador Paw could neither get leave to 
fee the King, (which he was to endeavour to do, that 
he might from himielf be inlfruhled Left what to do), 
nor be admitted to an audience by the Parliament, till 
after the tragedy was added : and the Queen's paper was 
delivered, and never confidered in order to return any 
anfwcr to it. 

When the committee had prepared Inch a charge,’ft" rV'-e 
which they called “an impeachment ol high trcalois w, 

“ againft Charles Stewart, King of England,” digeltcd 
into fevcral articles, which contained all thole < alum- ,Iluns ' 
nies they had formerly heaped up in that declaiation 
of no more addrelfes to be made to him. with lome ad¬ 
ditional reproaches, it was read in the lloule; and, after 
it was approved there, they lent it to the Houle of Peers 
for their concurrence. That IJoufe had very little to do 
from \he time that Cromwell returned f rom Scotland, 
and were few in number, and tiled to adjourn for two or 
three days together for want of bufinefs; fo that it was 
believed, that they who had done lo many extravagant 
things, rather than they would difient from the IIoul’c 
of Commons, would likewile concur with them in this, 
rattier than fever from them when they were lo tri¬ 
umphant. But, contrary to this expectation, when this 
impeachment was brought up to the Peers, it was io ill 
received, that there was not one perfon who concurred 
with them ; which, conlidenng the men and what molt 
of them had done, might leem very ftrange. And 

vol. in. p. i. fib "h CI * 
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RcjcOed bywlieft they had, with fome warmth, rejected it, they ad- 

the Lords J . . niiii 

who ad- journed for a week ; preluming they mould thereby at 
iTcck. Iur h‘aft give Ionic interruption to that career which the 
Houle of Commons «as upon, and, in that time, fome 
expedient might be found to reconcile the proceedings 
in both Houles. But they were as much deceived in 
this; the Houle of Commons was very well pleated 
with it, and thought they had given them cafe, which 
they could not k> well have contrived for themielves. 
So they proceeded in their own method, and when the 
day came to which the Lords had adjourned their 
The Ji.orofUoufe, they found their doors all locked, and faftened 
locked up with padlocks, that there fhould then be no more entrance 
duy't'o^ for them; nor did any of them ever after fit in that 
h.!,Ti!d-' llCy -IL>ufe as Peers above twice or thrice at mold, till Crom- 
juunicd, we ]i } j on g after, endeavoured in vain to have erected a 
lloufe of Peers of his own creation ; in which fome of 
them then very willingly took their places. 

The charge and accufation, upon which they refolved 
to proceed againft the King, being thus fettled and 
agreed upon, they begun to confider in what manner 
and form to proceed, that there might be fontc appear¬ 
ance of juftice. Nothing could be found in the com¬ 
mon or ftatute law, which could diredt or warrant them; 
nor could the precedent of depofing Richard the Se¬ 
cond (the foie precedent of that kind) be applied to 
their purpofe: for, how foul foever the circumftances 
precedent" had been, he had made a refignation of his 
royalty before the Lords in Parliament; fo that his dc~ 
poiition proceeded from himfelf, and with his own 
confent, and would not agree in any particular with 
• the cafe in quefnon. They were therefore to make a 
' new form to warrant their proceedings: and a new 
form they did eredl. never before heard of. 'They con- 

ftitutvd 
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ftituted and erected a court that fhould be called “ the ti, c Com- 
“ Ih"h Court of Juji'icc, to conlift of fo many judges, 

“ who lhould have authority to try the King, whether*{ 

“ he were guilty of what he was accufed of, or no; and, 

“ in order thereunto, to examine fuch witnefles as ihould 
“ be produced;” the number of the judges named was 
about an hundred anti fifty, whereof the major part 
might proceed. 

They could not have found fuch a number yet 
amongft themfelves, after fo many barbarities and im¬ 
pieties, upon whom they might depend in this Lift tra¬ 
gical aft. And therefore they laid this for a ground; 
that if they fhould make only their own members to be 
judges in this cafe, they might appear in the eyes of the 
people to be too much parties, as having from the be¬ 
ginning maintained a war, though defenfive, as they pre¬ 
tended, againft the King, and fo not fo fit to be the 
only judges who were in the fault : on the other hand, 
if they fhould name none of themfelves, it might be in¬ 
terpreted that they looked upon it as too dangerous a 
province to engage themfelves in, and therefore they 
had put it off to others; which would difeourage others 
from undertaking it. Wherefore they rcfolvcd, that the 
judges fhould be nominated promifcuoully, as well of 
members of the Houle, as of luch other of their good 
and godly men in the kingdom. Whofoever would not 
be one himlelf when named, as there wetagset many 
amongft them, who, out of conference, ^Pof fear, 
utterly protefted againft it, Ihould take upon him to 
name another man; which lure he could not but 
think was equally unlawful : fo that few took upon 
them to nominate others, who would rejeft the province 
themfelves. 

All the chief officers of the army were named, and 
n b i divers 
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divers accepted the office ; and Inch aldermen and citi - 
zens of London, as had been moft violent againft peace, 
and fome few country gentlemen, whole zeal had been 
taken notice of for the caul'e, and who were like to take 
fuel) a preferment as a teffimony of the Parliament’s 
confidence in them, and would thereupon embrace it. 
When fuch a number of men were nominated as were 
thought in all refpeds to be equal to the work, they 
were to make choice of a fpeaker, or prolocutor, who 
fhould be called Lord Prefident of that High Court, who 
muff manage and govern all the proceedings there, afk 
the witnefles all proper queltions, and anliver what the 
itiadiiiaw prifjner fhould propofe. And to that office one Brad- 
I'ahiicnt. ffiaw was cliolen, a lawyer ot Gnu’s Inn, not much* 
known in Wdtminfter-hall, though of good pradice 
in his chamber, and much employed by the factious. 
He was a gentleman of an ancient family in Chefhire 
and Lancafhire, but of a fortune of his own making. 
He was not without parts, and of great infolence and 
ambition. When he was firft nominated, he feemed 
much furprifed, and very relolute to refufe it; which he 
did in l’uch a manner, and lb much enlarging upon his 
own want of abilities to undergo fo important a charge, 
that it was very evident h? had expeded to be put 
to that apology. And when he was prefled with 
more importunity than could have been ufed by chance, 
lie requagd “ time to confider of itand faid, “ he 
“ wouHPftn give his final aniwerwhich he did the 
next day; and with great humility accepted the office, 
which he adminiftered with all the pride, impudence, 
and fupercilioufneis imaginable. He was prcfently in- 
L.iwytrs.S:Uvefted in great ftate, and many officers and a guard af~ 
oriict’is ap- figned for the fecurity of his perfon, ami the Dean's 
pui “ Ull ‘ huufe at Weftminfler given to him for ever for liis re- 

fidence 
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lidence and habitation, and a good i'um of money, about 
five thouland pounds, was appointed to be prefently 
paid to him, to put himfeif in fuch an equipage and 
way of living, as the dignity of the office which lie held 
would require. And now, the Lord Prcildent of the 
High Court of Juftice feemed to be the greateft nia- 
giftrate in England. And though it was not thought 
leafonablc to make any fuch declaration, yet fume 
of thole whole opinions grew quickly into ordinances, 
upon leveral occafions, declared, ‘‘that they belieted 
“ that office was not to be looked upon as necelfary 
“ pro hai vice only, but for continuance ; and that he 
“ who executed it deferred to have an ample and a 
liberal eftate conferred upon him for everwhich 
hidden mutation and exaltation of fortune could not 
but make a great impreflion upon a vulgar fpirit, ac- 
cuflomcd to no cxcell'es, anil acquainted only with a 
very moderate fortune. All this being done, they made 
choice of feme lawyers (till that time very oblcurc, and 
men fcarce known or heard of in their profeffion) to 
perform the offices of Attorney General, and Solicitor 
General for the State, to ptolecute the prifoncr at his 
trial, and to manage the evidence againlt him. Other 
officers, of all kinds, were appointed to attend, and 
perform the feveral offices of their new court; which 
was ordered to be erebted in Wefrminlter-hall, 

The King was now lent .for from Ilurft cattle, and iv Kim 
was received by Colonel Ilarrifon with a Huong party lYurn 
of horle : by whom he was to be Conducted to Windforh lllrn ’ 
caftle. Ilarrifon was the ion of a butcher near Nant- Th[ . chl , 
vvich in Chelliire, and had been bred tip in thy place of*jJ«£ 
a clerk under a lawyer of good account in thofe parts; , 
which kind of education introduces men into the lan¬ 
guage Snd praftice of bulinefs, and, if it be not refilled 
n b 3 by 
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by the great ingenuity of the perfon, inclines young 
men to more pride than any other kind of breeding; 
and difpofesthem to be pragmatical and infolent, though 
they har e the ikill to conceal it from their matters, 
except they find them (as they are too often) inclined to 
cheriih it. When the rebellion frit began, this man 
quitted his mafter, (who had relation to the King’s fer- 
vice, and difeharged his duty faithfully), and put him- 
felf into the Parliament army; where, having firft ob¬ 
tained the office of a cornet, he got up, by diligence and 
fobriety, to the ftate of a captain, without any fignal 
notice taken of him till the new model of the army; 
when Cromwell, who, poffiblv, had knowledge of him 
before, found him of a fpint and difpofition fit for his' 
fervice, much given to prayer and to preaching, and, 
otherwife, of an underftanding capable to be trufired in 
any bufinefs; to which his clerldhip contributed very 
much : and then he was preferred very faft ; fo that, by 
the time the King was brought to the army, he had 
been a colonel of horfe, and looked upon as inferior to 
few, after Cromwell and Ireton, in the Council of Officers 
and in the government of the Agitators; and there were 
few men with whom Cromwell more communicated, or 
upon whom he more depended for the condudi of any 
thing committed to him. He received the King with 
outward refpettt, kept himfelf bare; but attended him 
with great ftriettnefs; and was not to be approached by 
any addrefs; anfwering queftions in fhort and few words, 
and, when importuned, with rudenefs. He manifefted an 
apprehenfion that the King had fome thought of 
making an efcape, and did all things in order to prevent 

* Being to lodge at Windfor, and fo to pals by Bag- 
Ot, the King exprefled a defire to fee his little park at 
Bagfhot, anti lo to dine at the Lodge there, a place 

where 
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where he had ufed to take much pleafure; and did not 
di'flemble the knowing that the Lord Newburgh, who 
had lately married the Lady Aubigney, lived there; anil 
laid, “ he would fend a Iervant to let that lady know 
“ that he would dine with her, that flic might provide 
,c a dinner for him.” Harrifon well knew the alfeftion 
of that lord and lady, and was very unwilling he lhoukl 
make any ftay there; but finding the King fo fixt upon 
it, that he would not be otherwife removed front it than 
by abl’olutely refilling him to go thither, he chofe to 
conlent, and that his Majefty fhouldi fend a Iervant; 
which he did the night before he intended to dine 
there. 

Both lord and lady were of known duty and affection 
to the King ; the lady, after her hufhand the Lord Au¬ 
bigney had been killed at Edgchill, having fo far incenled 
the Parliament, that fhe had endured a long imprilon- 
ment, under a lulpicion that fhe had been privy to the 
delign which had been difeovered by Mr. Waller, upon 
which Tomkins and Challoner had been put to death, 
and had likewile herfelf been put to death, if fhe had not 
made her efcapc to Oxford. After the war was ended, 
Hie had, with the King’s approbation, married the Lord 
Newburgh; who had the fame nllecHons. They had, 
from the time of the King's being at Hampton Court, 
concerted with his Majefty upon fuch means, that, in 
the ftri&cft reftraint he was under, they found a way 
to write to, and to hear from him. And molt of the 
letters which paired between the King and the Queen 
palled through their hands; who had likewile a cipher 
with the King, by which they gave him notice of any 
thing they judged of importance for him to know. 
They had given him notice that he would be fent for 
from Hurft taftle, and ads ifed him “ to find fome way 
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“ that he might dine at the Lodge at JKaglliot; and that 
“ he fliould take occafion, if he could, to lame the 
“ horfe lie rode upon, or to find fuch fault with hit 
“ going, that lie might take another horfe out of the 
“ Lord Newburgh's Rabies to continue the reft of his 
“ journey upon." That lord much delighted in horfes, 
and had, at that time, in his ftables one of the fleeteft 
that was in England ; and the purpofewas, to mount the 
King upon that horfe, that, when he found a fit oppor¬ 
tunity, he might, upon the hidden, fet fpurs to him; 
anti, if he could get out of the company that encom- 
jKilled him, be might, poffibly, by the fwiftneis of his 
horie, and his own Ikill in the moft obfeure ways of that 
forelf, convey himfelf to another place in their view;' 
and fo, three or four gootl horfes were laid in feveral 
places. And this was the reaion that the King had fo 
carneltlv infilled upon dining at Baglhot; which being- 
in his way, and his cuftom being always to dine, they 
could not rcafonably deny him that liberty. 

Before the King came thither, Ilarrifon had fent 
fume horfe with an officer to Larch the houfe, and all 
about the park, that he might be fore that no company 
lurked, which might make fome attempt. And the 
King, all the morning, found fault with the going of his 
horie ; and laid, “ he would change it, and procure a 
Ti r Kins it better.” When his Majefty came to the Lodge, he 
i.out Mw- found his dinner ready, but was quickly informed, 
„hr.e “ that the horfe fo much depended upon was, the day 
before, by the blow of another horfe, fo lamed, that 
r ip, "but “ cou ^ not t> e ufe t0 the purpofe he was defigned 
in lam. “ for.” And though that lord had other good horfes, 
jifhich in fuch an exigent might be made ufe of, yet the 
Sting had obierved lo great difficulty to be in the 
attempt all his journey, when he was 'encompaffed 

always 
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always in the middle of a hundred horfe, the oiTicers 
all'exceedingly well liorfcd, and every man, officer, and 
loldier, having a piftol ready fpanned in one hand, that 
he rclolved not to purfue that defign. And Harrilon 
had already told him, “ that he had provided a better 
“ horfe for himand it was believed he would never 
have permitted him to have made ufe of one of the 
Lord Newburgh's. So that after having fpe.nt three or 
four hours there with very much fatisfadfion to himlelf, 
though he was not fuffered to be in any room without 
the company of fix or feven foldiers, who fuffered little 
to be ipoken, except it was fo loud that they could hear 
it too, he took a fad farewell of them, appearing to have- 
little hope ever to fee them again. The Lord Newburgh 
rode fome miles in the forelt to wait upon the King, 
till he was required by Harrilon to return. Mis Ma¬ 
id! y lodged that night at his caftle of Windfor, and was 
loon after carried to St. James's. In this journey, I lar-Thc Km? 
riion oblcrving that the King had always an apprehen-M.'jJme'v*. 
lion that there was a purpole to murder him, and had 
once let fall fome words of “ the odioufnefs and wicked- 
“ nefs of luch an affitlfination and murder, which 
u could never be fafe to the perlon who undertook 
“ ithe told him plainly, “ that he needed not to en- 
“ tertain any fucli imagination or apprehenlion; that 
“ the Parliament had too much honour and juftice to 
“ cherifh fo foul an intention and allured him, u that 
“ whatever the Parliament rclolved to do would be very 
“ public, and in a way of juftice ; to which the world 
“ fhould be witnefs; and would never endure a thought 
“ of lecret violence which his Majefty could not per- 
fuade himfelf to believe; nor did imagine that they durft 
ever produce him in the light of the people, under any 
form whatfoever of a public trial. 


It 
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The fcverai It hath been acknowledged lince by fome officers, 
Co "?, 1 ' 3 afi d otiiers who were prefent at the confutations, that 
ato tins' ^ rom ^ 1e dme °f the King’s being at Hampton Court, 
time, and after the army had mattered both the Parliament 

among the . J . 

officers, and the city, and were weary of having the King with 
with tho them, and knew not well how to be rid of him, there 
K '” E were many fecret confults what to do with him. And 
it was generally concluded, “ they fhould never be able 
“ to fettle their new form of government, whilft he 
“ livedand after he was become a prifoner in the I He 
of W ight, they were more folicitous for a refolution 
and determination in that particular: and after the vote 
of no more addrefl’es, the molt violent, party thought 
“ they could do nothing in order to their own ends, till' 
“ he fhould be firll dead ; and therefore, one way or 
“ other, that was to be com palled in the firll place.” 
Some were for “an aiftual depoling him; which could 
“ not but be eaftly brought to pais, lince the Parliament 
“ would vote any thing they fhould be directed others 
were for “the taking away his life by poifon; which 
“ would make leaft noife or, “ if that could not be 
“ fo eafily contrived, by alfaffination ; for which there 
“ were hands enough ready to be employed.” There 
was a third fort, as violent as either of the other, who 
prefled “ to have him brought to a public trial as a 
“ malefaftor; which,” they laid, “ would be moft for 
“ the honour of the Parliament, and would teach all 
“ Kings to know, that they were accountable and pu- 
“ nifhable for the wickednels of their lives.” 

Many of the officers were of the firll opinion, “ as a 
“ tiling they had precedents for; and that he being 
“ once depofed, they could better fettle the government 
“ than if he were dead; for his fon could pretend no 
“ right whilft he was alive; whereas, if the father were 


“ dead. 
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“ dead, he would prefently call himfclf King, anil others 
“ would call him fo too ; and, it may be, other Kings 
“ and Princes would own liim for fucli. If he were 
“ kept alive in a clofe prilon, he might afterwards be 
lC made ule of, or removed upon any appearance of a 
“ revolution.” 

There were as many officers of the lecond judgment, 
“ that he fhould be prefently difpatched.” They laid, 
“ it appeared by the experience they had, that wbilft he 
“ was alive, (for a more ftrift impiifmment than he lud 
“ undergone, he could never be confined to), there 
“ would be always plots and dcligns to let him at 
“ liberty ; and he would have parties throughout the 
“ kingdom; and, in a fliort time, a faction in their 
“ molt fecret councils, and it may be in the army itlclf; 
“ and, where his liberty would yield fo great a price, it 
“ would be too great a trull to repofe in any man, that 
“ he would long refill the temptation. Whereas, if he 
“ were confeffcdly dead, all thole fears would be over; 
“ elpecially if they proceeded with that circumfpeftion 
“ and feverity towards all his party, as in prudence they 
“ ought to do.” This party might probably have carried 
it, if Hammond could have been wrought upon to have 
concurred but he had yet too much confidence to ex- 
pofe himfelf to that infamy ; and without his privity or 
connivance it could not be done. 

The third party, which were all the levellers and 
agitators of the army, in the head of which Ireton and 
Harrifon were, would not endure either of the other 
ways; and faid, “ they could as eafily bring him to 
“juftice in the light of the fun, as depofe him; fince 
“ the authority of the Parliament could do one as tvell 
“ as the other: that their precedent of depofing had 
u no reputation with the people ; but was looked upon 

“ as 
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“ as the effeft of fomc potent fadlion, which always op- 
“ preffed the people more after, than they had been be- 
“ fore. Befides, thole .depofings had always been at- 
" tended with alllihinations and murders, which were 
“ the more odious and detefted, becaufe nobody owned 
“ and m owed the bloody actions they had done. But 
“ if he were brouglit to a public trial, for the notorious 
“ ill things he had done, and for his mifgovernment, 
“ upon the complaint and profecution of the people, 
“ the htpenority of the people would he hereby vindi- 
“ cated and made manifeft ; and they thoukl receive the 
“ benefit, and be for ever free from thole oppreilions 
“which lie had impofed upon them, and for which he 
“ ought to pay fo dear; and fuclt an exemplary pro- 
“ cecding and execution as this, where every circurn- 
“ ftance Ihould be dear and notorious, would be the heft 
“ foundation and (ecurity of the government*they in- 
“ tended to dtablilh ; and no man would be ambitious 
“ to fucceed him, and be a King in his place, when lie 
“ law in what manner he mutt be accountable to the 
Concluded “ people* This argumentation, or the ftrength and 
jiubhckiy 111 obltinacy of that party, carried it: and, hereupon, all 
tried. that formality of proceeding, which afterwards was exer- 
cifed, was refolved upon and confented to. . 

Whether the incredibility or monftroufnefs of fuch a 
kind of proceeding wrought upon the minds of men, or 
whether the principal adors took pains, by their in- 
linuations, to have it fo believed, it fell out however that 
they among them who wilhed the King beft, and Rood 
neareff to the ftage where thefe parts were adfed, did 
not believe that there were thole horrid intentions that 
ihortly after appeared. The preachers, who had founded 
the trumpets loudeft to, and throughout the war, 
preached now as furioully againft all wicked attempts 

and 
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and violence againft the perfon of the King, and foolilhly 
urged the obligation of the Covenant (by which they had 
involved him in all the danger he was in) lor the lectirity 
of his perfon. 

As loon as the Prince heard of the King’s being car¬ 
ried by Harriion to Windl'or, and from thence to St. 

James's, though he had lately lent a lervant on purpolc 
to fee his Majelty, and to bring him an account of the 
Hate he was in, which lervant was not permitted to lee 
him, he lent now another with a letter to Fairfax anil The Prince 
the Council of War, (for he knew the Parliament hadJUJlJ.*'* 
no authority), in which he told them, “ that he had nob'* Il,c 

J ' 7 (mined o! 

“ other means to be informed of the health and con- Wj i- 
“ dition of the King his royal father, but by the com- 
“ mon prints, and general intelligences that armed in 
“ thole parts: he had reafon by thole to believe,, that, 

“ after the expiration of the treaty in the Ille of Wight, 

“ (where he hoped the -foundation for a happy peace 
“ had been laid), his Majefty had been carried to Ilurlt 
“ caftle ; and lince, by tome oilkers of the army, to 
“ Windior, not without purpofe of a more violent pro- 
“ fecution; the rumour whereof, though of fo mon- 
“ flrous and incredible a nature, had called upon his 
“ piety to make this addrefs to them; who had at this 
“ time the power to choofe, whether they would raile 
“ lafting monuments to themfelves of loyalty and piety, 

“ by reftoring their Sovereign to his juft rights, and 
“ their country to peace and happinefs, a glory which 
“ had been leldom absolutely vouchfafed to lo fmall a 
“ number of men, or to make themfelves the authors of 
“ endlefs mifery to the kingdom, by contributing or 
“ confenting to an aft which all Chriftians, into how 
“ different opinions foever divided, mult abhor as the 
“ moll inconfiHent with the dements of any idigion, 

“ and 
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“ and deftrutftive to the fecurity and being of any kind 
“ of government: he did therefore earneftly defire and 
“ conjure them, fadly to conlkler the vaftand prodigious 
“ diipropomun in that election; and then,” he laid, 
“ he^ould not doubt but that they would choole to do 
“ that which is moft juft, lafe, and honourable for 
“ them to do ; make themfelves the bleft inftruments to 
u prelerve, defend, and reftore their King; to whom 
“ only their allegiance was due; by which every one 
“ of them might juftly promife themfelves peace of 
“ confcience, the lingular good will and favour of his 
“ Majefty, the ample thanks and acknowledgment of 
“ all good men, and the particular and unalterable affec- 
“ tion of the Prince himfelf.” This letter was, with 
much ado, delivered into the hands of Fairfax himfelf; 
but the meflenger could never be admitted to fpeak 
winch was with him; nor was there more known, than that it was 
Councii'of rca( ^ * n the Council of War, and laid alide. 
laid'ifijc From the time of tlie King’s being come to St. 
James’s, when he was delivered into the hands and 
cuftody of Colonel Tomlinfon, a colonel of foot, though 
the officer feemed to be a man of a better breeding, and 
of a nature more civil titan Harrifon, and pretended to 
pay much refpedt and duty to the King in his outward 
Thcuf,i g e demeanoufc yet his Majefty, after a fhort time, was 
m st' K " S treated w >th more rudenefs and barbarity than he had 
James’s. cver geen before. They were fo jealous of their own 
guards, left they ftiould be wrought upon by the influ¬ 
ence of this innocent Prince, or by the remorfe of their 
own confcience upon the exercife of fo much barbarity, 
that they caufed the guards to be ftill changed; and the 
fame men were never fuffered twice to perform the fame 
monftrous duty. 

When he was firft brought to Weftminfter-hall, 

which 
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which was upon the twentieth of January, before their 11, u 
High Court of Juftice, he looked upon them, and fate 
down, without any manifdration of trouble, never 1 "'•*' • 

. . Jan. ao. 

lhrring his hat; all the impudent judges fitting covered, 
and fixing their eyes upon him, without the leaft fhew 
of refpedh The odious libel, which they called a rue fun) or 
charge and impeachment, was then read by the clerk ; hls cl “' BU 
which, in dFedt, contained, “ that he had been admitted 
“ King of England, and trufted with a limited power to 
“ govern according to law; and, by his oath and office, 

“ was obliged to ufe the power committed to him for 
“ the good and benefit of the people: but that he had, 

“ out of a wicked defign to credit to lumfclf an illimitccl 
K and tyrannical power, and to overthrow the rights and 
“ liberties of the people, traitoroufly levied war againft 
“ the prefent Parliament, and the people therein repre- 
“ fented." And then it mentioned Ins firft appearance 
at York with a guard, then his being at Beverly, then 
his letting up his ftandard at Nottingham, the day of 
the month and the year in which the battle had been 
at Edgehill, and all the other fcveral battles which had 
been fought in his prefence; “in which,” it laid, “ he had 
“ caufed and procured many thoulands of the free-born 
“ people of the nation to be Plain: that after all Ins 
“ forces had been defeated, and himlelf become a pri- 
“ foner, he had, in that very year, caufed many inlur- 
“ redtions to be made in England, and given a commif- 
“ fion to the Prince his fon to raife a new war againft 
“ the Parliament; whereby many who were in their 
“ fervice, and trufted by them, had revolted, broken 
“ their truft, and betook themfelves to the fervice of the 
“ Prince againft the Parliament and the people: that he 
“ had been the author and contriver of the unnatural, 

“ cruel; and bloody wars; and was therein guilty of all 

the 
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“ the treafons, murders, rapines, burnings, and fpoils, de- 
“ lblations, damage, and mifehief to the nation, which 
“ had been • committed in the laid war, or been occa- 
“ lioned thereby; and that he was therefore impeached 
“ for the laid treafons and crimes, on the behalf of the 
“ people of England, as a tyrant, traitor, and murderer, 
“ and a public implacable enemy to the commonwealth 
“ of England.” And it was prayed, “ that he might be 
“ put to anfwcr to all the particulars, to the end that 
“ fuch an examination, trial, at^l judgment, flight 
“ be had thereupon, as fhould be agreeable to julhee.” 
VV i,,, r Which being read, their prclident Bradlhaw, after he 
friidivof 4 <f inlolcntl y reprehended the King “ for not having 
iii.tr.a. “ Ihevveil more reiperit to that high tribunal,” told him, 
“ tliat the Parliament of England had appointed that 
“ court to try him for the feveral trealons, and mil- 
“ demeanours, which he had committed againft the 
“ kingdom during the evil adminiftration of his govern* 
‘‘ ment; and that, upon the examination thereof, juftice 
“ might be done.” And, after a great faucinefs and 
impudence of talk, he aiked the King, “ what anfwcr he 
“ had to make to that impeachment.” 

The King, without any alteration in his countenance 
by all that infolent provocation, told them, “ he would 
“ tirft know of them, by what authority they prefumed 
“ by force to bring him before them, and who gave them 
“ power to judge of his adlions, for which he was ac- 
“ countable to none but God; though they had been 
“ always fuch as he need not be afhamed to own them 
“ before all the world.” He told them, “that he was their 
“ King, they his fubjedfs; who owed him duty and 
“ obedience: that no Parliament had authority to call 
“ him before them ; but that they were not the Parlia- 
“ ment, nor had any authority from the Parliament to fit 

“ in 
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“ in that manner: that of all the perfons who fate there, 

“'and took upon them to judge him, except thole per- 
“ fons who being officers of the army he could not but 
“ know whilft he was forced to be amongft them, there 
“ were only two faces which he had ever leen before, or 
“ vvhofe names were known to him.” And, after urg¬ 
ing “ their duty, that was due to him, and his fupe- 
“ riority over them,” by fucli lively reafons, and argu¬ 
ments, as were not capable of any anfwer, he concluded, 

“ that he would not, lo much betray himfelf, and his 
“ royal dignity, as to anfwer any thing they objected 
“ againft him, which were to acknowledge their autlior- 
“ ity; though he believed that every one of thcmlelvcs, 

•“ as well as the fpeftators, did, in their own confidences, 

“ abfolve him from all the material things which were 
“ objedled againft him.” 

Brachhaw advifed him, in a very arrogant manner, 

“ not to deceive himfelf with an opinion that any thing 
“ he had laid would do him any good: that the Parlia- 
“ ment knew their own authority, and would not fuffer 
“ it to be called in queftion or debated therefore re¬ 
quired him, “ to think better of it, againft he fhould be 
“ next brought thither, and that he would anfwer di- 
“ reftly to his charge; otherwife, he could not be lb 
“ ignorant, as not to know what judgment the law 
“ pronounced againft thofe who ftood mute, and ob- 
“ ftinately refuled to plead.” So the guard carried his 
Majefty back to St. James’s; where they treated him as 
before. 

There was an accident happened that firft day, which Diiturh- 
may be fit to be remembered. When all thofe who court by the 
were commiffioners had taken their places, and the King^O/j^ 
was brought in, the firft ceremony was, to read their^ots 
eommiifion; which was the Ordinance of Parliament 
c c tor 
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for the trial; and then the judges were all called, every 
man infwering to his name as he was called, and the 
Prefident being firft called and making anfwer, the next 
who was called being the General, Lord Fairfax, and no 
anfwer being made, the officer called him the lecond 
time, when there was a voice heard that faid, “ he had 
“ more wit than to be there j" which put the court into 
fome diforder, and fomebody afking, who it was, there 
was no other anfwer but a little murmuring. But, pro 
fently, when the impeachment was read, and that ex- 
preffion ufed, of “ all the good people of England,” 
the fame voice in a louder tone anfwered, “ Mo, nor 
“ the hundredth part of themupon which, one of 
the officers bid the foldiers give fire into that box whence 
thofe prefumptuous words were uttered. But it was 
quickly difeerned that it was the General’s wife, the 
Lady Fairfax, who had uttered both thofe iharp fay- 
ings; who was prefently perfuaded or forced to leave 
the place, to prevent any new diforder. She was of a 
very noble extradfion, one of the daughters and heirs of 
Horace Lord Vere of Tilbury ; who, having been bred 
in Holland, had not that reverence for the Church of 
England, as flic ought to have had, and fo had unhap¬ 
pily concurred in her hufband’s entering into rebellion', 
never imagining what mifery it would bring upon the 
kingdom; and now abhorred the work in hand as much 
as any body could do, and did all fhe could to hinder 
her hufband from afting any part in it. Nor did he 
ever fit in that bloody court, though he was throughout 
overwitted by Cromwell, and made a property to bring 
that to pafs which could very hardly have been other- 
wife effected. 

As there was in many perfons prefent at that woful 
fpe&acle a real duty and compaffion for the King, fb 

there 
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there was in others fo barbarous and brutal a behaviour 
'towards him, that they called him tyrant and mur¬ 
derer ; and one fpit in his face ; which his Majefty, 
without expreffing any trouble, wiped off with his hand¬ 
kerchief. 

The two men who were only known to the King bc-sirU.MM. 
fore the troubles; were Sir Harry Mildmay, Mailer of joh 
the King’s Jewel-houfe, who had been bred up in thej£"*‘” 
Court, being younger brother of a good family in Eiiex, two 
and who had been profecuted with fo great favours and knew i>c’- 
bounties by King James, and by his Majefty, that he 
was raifed by them to a great' eftate, and preferred to lll,: an "- v ' 
that office in his houfe, which is the beft under thole 
which entitle the officers to be of the Privy Council. 

No man more obfequious to the Court than he, whilft 
it flourifhed ; a great flatterer of all perfons in author¬ 
ity, and a fpy in all places for them. From the begin¬ 
ning of the Parliament, he concurred with thole who 
were moil violent againft the Court, and moil like to 
prevail againft it; and being thereupon branded with 
ingratitude, as tha. brand commonly makes men rnoft 
impudent, he continued his defperate pace with them, 
till he became one of the murderers of his mailer. The 
other was Sir John Danvers, the younger brother and 
heir of the Earl of Danby, who was a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to the King, and being negledled by 
hia ..brother, and having, by a vain expence in his way 
of. living, contracted a vail debt, which he knew not 
how to pay, and being a proud, formal, weak man, 
between being feduced and a feducer, became fo far in¬ 
volved in their couniels, that he buffered himlelf to be 
applied to their worft offices, taking it to be a high ho¬ 
nour to fit upon the fame bench with Cromwell, who 
employed and contemned him at once: nor did that 
c c % party 
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party of mifcrcants look upon any two men in the 
kingdom with that fcorn and deteftation, as they did 
upon Danvers and Mildmay. 

A fummary The feveral unheard of infolences which tins cxcel- 
ttfr”i°o7 r l c nt Prince was forced to fubmit to, at the other times 
tf, f d K '" 6 ' S be was brought before that odious judicatory, his ma- 
jeftic behaviour, and refolute infifting upon his own 
dignity, and defending it by manifeft authorities in the 
law, as well as by the cleareft deductions from reafon, 
the pronouncing that horrible ientence upon the tnoft 
innocent perlon in the world, the execution of that Icn- 
tence by the raoft execrable murder that was ever com¬ 
mitted fince that of our blefied Saviour, and the cir- 
cumftances thereof; the application and interpofition 
that was uled by l'onie noble perfons to prevent that 
woful murder, and the hypocrify with which that inter¬ 
pofition was eluded, the faint-like behaviour of that 
bleffed martyr, and his Chriftian courage and patience 
at his death, arc all particulars fo well known, and have 
been fo much enlarged upon in a treatife peculiarly writ 
to that purpofe, that the farther mentioning it in this 
place would but afflift and grieve the reader, and make 
the relation itfelf odious as well as needlefs; and there¬ 
fore no more fhall be faid here of that deplorable tra¬ 
gedy, fo much to the diihonour of the nation, and the 
religion profefied by it, though undefervedly. 
iiis ciia- But it will not be unncceffary to add a fhort cha- 
rafter of his perfon, that pofterity may know the in- 
eftimable lofs which the nation then underwent, in be¬ 
ing deprived of a Prince, whofe example would have 
had a greater influence upon the manners and piety of 
the nation, than the molt ftridf laws can have. To 
fpeak firft of his private qualifications as a man, before 
the mention of his princely and royal virtues; he was, 

if 
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if ever any, the moft worthy of the title of an honed; 
man; fo great a lover of juftiee, that no temptation 
could difpofe him to a wrongful aftion, except it was' lnJ incuy " 
fo difguifed to him that he believed it to be juft. He 
had a tendernefs and compaffion of nature, which re- 
ftrained him from ever doing a hard-hearted thing: and 
therefore he was fo apt to grant pardon to malefadors, 
that the Judges of the land reprefented to him the 
damage and infecurity to the public, that flowed from 
fudi his indulgence. And then he reftrained himfclf 
from pardoning either murders, or highway robberies, 
and quickly dilcerned the fruits of his feverity by a 
wonderful reformation of thofe enormities. lie wasn.<devo- 
very punctual am! regular in his devotions; he was|™“" c ‘ 
never known to enter upon his recreations or fports, 
though never fo early in the morning, before lie had 
been at public prayers; fo that on hunting days his 
chaplains were bound to a very early attendance. He 
was likewife very drift in obferving the hours of his 
private cabinet devotions; and was lb fevere an exaftor 
of gravity and reverence in all mention of religion, that 
he could never endure any light or profane word, with 
what fharpnefs of wit ibever it was covered: and though 
he was well pleafed and delighted with reading verfes 
made upon any occafion, no man durft bring before 
him any thing that was profane or unclean. That kind 
of wit had never any countenance then. He was foifcmnio- 
great an example of conjugal afieftion, that they who 
did not imitate him in that particular durft not brag of 
their liberty: and he did not only permit, but dired 
his bifhops to profecute thole fcandalous vices, in the 
ecclefiaftical courts, agamft perfons of eminence, and 
near relation to his fervice. 

His kingly virtues had forne mixture and allay, that 
c c 3 hin- 
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hindered them from (Lining in full luftre, and from 
producing thofe fruits they fhould have been attended 
iHe was not with. He was not in his nature very bountiful, though 
Sul. uu " he gave very much. This appeared more after the 
Duke of Buckingham’s death, after which thofe fhowers 
fell very rarely ; and he paufed too long in giving, 
which made thofe, to whom he gave, lefs fenfible of the 
He kept benefit. He kept (late to the full, which made his 
tomt. Court very orderly; no man prefuming to be feen in a 

place where he had no pretence to be. He faw and ob- 
lcrved men long, before he received them about his per- 
fon; and did not love ftrangers, nor very confident 
Patient m men. He was a patient hearer of caufes; which he fre- 
caule" 5 quently accuftomed himfelf to at the Council Board; 
and judged very well, and was dexterous in the mediat¬ 
ing part: to that he often put an end to caufes by per- 
fuafion, which the ftubbornnefs of men’s humours made 
dilatory in courts of juftice. 

Feaiiefs, He was very fearlefs in his perfon ; but, in his riper 
pnfing'. 6 '" years, not very enterprifing. He had an excellent un- 
Not confi- derftanding, but was not confident enough of it; which 
own j’udgl* mac k oftentimes change his own opinion for a 
mem - worfe, and follow the advice of men that did not judge 
fo well as himfelf. This made him more irrefolute 


than the conjunfture of his affairs would admit: if he 
had been of a rougher and more imperious nature, he 
would have found more refpedf and duty. And his 
not applying fome fevere cures to approaching evils 
proceeded from the lenity of his nature, and the tender- 
nefs of his confcience, which, in all cafes of blood, made 
him choofe the fofter way, and not' hearken to fevere 
eounfels, how reafonably foever urged. This only re* 
Stained him from purfuing his advantage in the firft 
Scottifh expedition, when, humanly fpeaking, he might 

have 
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have reduced that nation to the moil entire obedience 
tliat could have been wilhed. But no man can fay he had 
then many who advifed him to it, but the contrary, by 
a wonderful indifpofition all iiis Council had to the war, 
or any other fatigue. He was always a great lover of Lover of 
the Scottifh nation, having not only been born there,!l)h uL 
but educated by that people, and befieged by them al¬ 
ways, having few Englifh about him till he was king; 
and the major number of his fervants being ftill of that 
nation, who he thought could never fail him. And 
among thele, no man had fuch an afeendant over 
him, by the humbleft infinuations, as Duke Hamilton 
had. 

As he excelled in all other virtues, fo in temperance Abimrmi 
he was fo ftridf, that he abhorred all debauchery to tliata ) b , 1,UL " 
degree, that, at a great feftival folemnity, v\here he 
once- was, when very many of the nobility of the Eng¬ 
lifh and Scots were entertained, being told by one who 
withdrew from thence, what v,aft draughts of wine they 
drank, and “ that there was one Earl, who had drank 
“ mofr of the reft down, and was not himfclf moved or 
“ altered,” the King faid, “ that lie deferved to be 
“ hangedand that Earl coming lhortly after into 
the room where his Majefty was, in fome gaiety, to 
fhew brow unhurt he was from that battle, the King fent 
one to bid him withdraw from his Majefty's prefence; 
nor did he in fome days after appear before him. 

So many miraculous circumftanccs contributed to 
his ruin, that men might well think that heaven and 
earth conlpired it. Though lie was, from the firfl de- 
clenfion of his power, fo much betrayed by his own 
fervants, that there were very few who remained faithful 
to him, yet that treachery proceeded not always from 
any treasonable purpofe to do him any harm, but from 
c c 4 par- 
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particular and pcrfonal animofities againft other men. 
And, afterwards, the terror all men were under of the 
Parliament, and the guilt they were confcious of them- 
felves, made them watch all opportunities to make 
themfelves gracious to thofc who could do them good; 
and fo they became fpics upon their mailer, and from 
one piece of knavery were hardened and confirmed to 
undertake another; till at laft they had no hope of pre¬ 
fen ation but by the deftruclion of their mafter. And 
after all this, when a man might reafonably believe that 
lei's than a univerfal defection of three nations could 
not have reduced a great King to fo ugly a fate, it is 
moft certain, that, in that very hour when he was thus 
Briover! by wickedly murdered in the light of the lun, he had as 
Tier'll' g rc at a lhare in the hearts and affedions of his fubjeefts 
when h- ln p encra | was as m uch beloved, efteemed, and longed 
daed. for by the people in general of the three nations, as any 
Thcfumnfof his predeceffors had ever been. To conclude, he 
iaftCT ia was ^ le worthieft gentleman, the beft mafter, the bell 
friend, the beft hulband, the bell father, and the beft 
Chriftian, that the age in which he lived produced. And 
if he were not the greateft king, if he were without fume 
parts and qualities which have made fome kings great 
and happy, no other prince was ever unhappy who 
was polleffed of half his virtues and endowments, and fo 
much without any kind of vice. 

This unparalleled murder and parricide was commit¬ 
ted upon the thirtieth of January, in the year, according 
to the account ufed in England, 1648, in the forty and 
ninth year of his age, and when he had fuch excellent 
health, and fo great vigour of body, that when his mur¬ 
derers caufed him to be opened, (which they did, and 
were fome of them prefent at it with great curiolity,) they 
confellcd and declared, “ that no man had ever all his 

“ vital 
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“ vital parts fo perfect and unhurt: and that lie feemed 
“ to be of fo admirable a compofition and conlfitution, 

“ that he would probably have lived as long as nature 
“could fubiift,” IJis body was immediately carried nhfudtMt. 
into a room at Whitehall; where he was expofed 
for many days to the public view, that all men might 
know that he was not alive. And he was then em¬ 
balmed, and put into a'coffin, and fo carried to St. 
James’s; where he likewife remained feveral days. 

They who were qualified to order his funeral declared, 

“ that he fhould be buried at Windfor in a decent 
“ manner, provided that the whole expence fhould not 
“ exceed five hundred pounds.” The Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of South¬ 
ampton and Lindlcy, who had been of his bedcham¬ 
ber, and always very faithful to him, defired thole who 
governed, “ that they might have leave to perform the 
“ laft duty to their dead matter, and to wait upon him 
“ to his grave which, after lornc pauies, they were 
permitted to do, with this, “ that they fhould not at- 
“ tend the corpfe out of the town ; fince they refolved 
“ it fhould be privately carried to Windfor without 
“ pomp or noife, and then til?)' fhould have timely 
“ notice, that, if they pleated, they might be at his in- 
“ ferment.” And accordingly it was committed to four 
of thofe fervants, who had been by them appointed to 
wait upon him during his imprifonment, that they 
fhould convey the body to Windfor; which they did. 

And it was, that night, placed in that chamber which 
had dually been his bedchamber: the next morning, 
it was carried into the gr^t hall; where it remained till 
the lords came; who arrived there in the afternoon, 
and immediately went to Colonel Whitchcot, the Go¬ 
vernor- of the caftle, and fhewed the order they had 

from 
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from the Parliament to be prefent at the burial; which 
he admitted: but when they defired that his Majefty 
might be buried according to the form ot the Common 
Prayer Book, the Bifhop of London being prefent with 
them to officiate, he poiitively and roughly reluied to 
confent to it; and laid, “ it was not lawful; that the 
“ Common Prayer Book was put down, and he would 
“ not fuffer it to he ufed in that garril'on where lie 
1 “ commandednor could all the reafons, perfuafions, 
and entreaties, pretail with him to fuffer it. Then they 
went into the church, to make choice of a place for 
burial. But when they entered into it, which they had 
Been fo well acquainted with, they found it fo altered 
and transformed, all inferiptions, and thole land-marks 
pulled down, by which all men knew every particular 
place in that church, and fuch a difmal imitation over 
the whole, that they knew not where they were: nor 
was there one old officer that had belonged to it, or 
knew where our princes had ufed to be interred. At 
laft there was a fellow of the town who undertook to 
tell them the place, where, he faid, “ there was a vault, 
“ in which King Harry' the Eighth and Queen Jane 
“ Seymour were interrtd.” As near that place as could 
conveniently be, they caufed the grave to be made. 
There the King’s body was laid without any words, or 
other ceremonies than the tears and figlis of the few be¬ 
holders. Upon the coffin was a plate of lilver fixed 
with thefe words only, -King Charles 1648. When the 
coffin was put in, the black velvet pall that had covered 
it was thrown over it, and then the earth thrown in ; • 
which the Governor ftayedJp fee perfectly done, and 
then took the keys of the church. 

I have been the longer and the more particular in 
this relation, that I may from thence take occafton to 

men- 
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mention what fell out long after, and which adminifter- 
ed a fubjedt of much difeourfe; in which, according to 
the feveral humours and fancies of men, they who were 
in neareft credit and truft about the King underwent 
many very fevere cenfures and reproaches, not without 
refledlion upon the King himfelf. Upon the return of 
King Charles the Second with fo much congratulation, 
and univerlal joy of the people, above ten years after 
the murder of his father, it w-as generally expected that 
the body fhould be removed from that obfeure burial, 
and, with fuch ceremony as fhould be thought fit, 
fhould be folemnly depofited with his royal anceftors in 
King Harry the Seventh’s Chapel in the collegiate 
church of Weftminfter. And the King himfelf in¬ 
tended nothing more, and fpoke often of it, as if it 
were only deferred till fomc circumftances and ceremo¬ 
nies in the doing it might be adjufled. But, by de¬ 
grees, the difeourfe of it was diminifhed, as if it were to¬ 
tally laid afide upon fome reafons of ftate, the ground 
whereof feveral men gueffed at according to their fan¬ 
cies, and thereupon caft thofe reproaches upon the 
ftatefmen as they thought reafonable, when the reafons 
which were fuggefted by their own imaginations did 
not fatisfy their underftanding. For the fatisfadlion 
and information of all men, I choofe in this place to 
explain that matter; which, it may be, is not known to 
many; and at that time was not, for many reafons, 
thought fit to be publifhed. The Duke of Richmond 
was dead before the King returned; the Marquis of 
-Hertford died in a fhort time after, and was feldom out 
of his lodging after his Majefty came to Whitehall: 
the Earl of Southampton and the Earl of Lindfey went 
to Windfor, and took with them fuch of their own fer- 
vants as had attended them in that fervice, and as many 

others 
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others as they remembered had been then prefent, and 
were ftill alive ; who all amounted to a fmall number ; 
there being, at the time of the interment, great ftrift- 
ncl's ufed in admitting any to be prefent whofe names 
were not included in the order which the lords had 
brought. In a word, the confufion they had at that 
time obferved to be in that church, and the lrnall alter¬ 
ations which were begun to be made towards decency, 
fo totally perplexed their memories, that they could not 
fatisfy themfelves in what place or part of the church 
the royal body was interred : yet, where any concurred 
upon this or that place, they caufed the ground to be 
opened at a good diftance, and, upon fucli enquiries, 
found no caufe to believe that they were near the 
place : and, upon their giving this account to the King, 
the thought of that remove was laid abide; and the 
reafon communicated to very few, for the better dif- 
countenancing farther enquiry. 

Though this wicked and abominable adfion had to a 
degree fatisfied their malice, it had not enough pro¬ 
vided for their ambition or fccurity. They had no 
fooner freed themfelves from one, than another King 
was grown up in his place. And befides the old royal 
party, which continued ftill vigorous, notwithftanding 
their lofs of fo much blood, and (which weakens almoft 
as much) of lo great eftates, they did apprehend that 
there were in the vaft number of the guilty (who qui¬ 
etly looked on upon the removal of the old, whom they 
had fo grievoufly offended) who would yet be very 
willing to fubrnit, and be obedient to the new King; 
who was like to find more friends abroad, as well as at 
home, than his father had done. And therefore they 
made hafte to prevent this threatening evil, by publifh- 
ing a proclamation, “ that no perfon whatfoever fhould 

“ pre* 
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“ prefume to declare Charles Stuart, fon of the late Pt or lama- 
“ Charles, commonly called the Prince of Wales, or |! ro dam!" 
“ any other perfon, to be King, or Chief Magistrate of mL,, 1 ' 1 ' 1 ” 
“ England, or Ireland, or of any dominions belonging Rms ' 

“ thereunto, by colour of inheritance, fucccffion, elec- 
“ tion, or any other claim whatfoever; and that who¬ 
ever, contrary to this Aft, prefume to proclaim, &c. 

“ fhould be deemed and adjudged a traitor, and fuller 
“ accordingly.” 

In the next place, that their infant republic might be 
nurfed, cheriflied, and brought up by thole only who 
had gotten and brought it forth, they relohcd to take 
away and abolifl; the Iloufe of Peers, and voted, “ that Tf ’ r Cu.n- 
“ they would make no farther addrefl’es to the Houfe of mu tin- 
“Lords, nor receive any more from them: that the[v^j d 
“ Iloule of Peers, in Parliament, was uiclels and dan- 
“ gcrous; and that an Aft fhould be brought in for 
“ abolilhing it: that the privilege of the Peers, of being 
“ freed from arrelts, fhould be declared null and void 
all which was done within few days. However, they 
declared, “ that the Peers Should have the privilege 
“ to be elefted knights, or burgefficsof which gra¬ 
cious concefhon fome of them took the benefit loon 
after, and fate, upon their eleftion into vacant places, 
in the Houfe of Commons. 

There remained yet another provision to be made 
againft their own ambition ; for it was well known, that 
there were yet amongft them many who were not 
equally fond of a commonwealth ; and therefore they 
■declared, “ that it had been found by experience, thatvotea^.at 
“ the office of a King in this nation, or to have the ot 
“ power thereof in any Angle perfon, was unncceflary, 

“ burdenfome, and dangerous to the liberty, and fafety, 

“ and public intereft of the nation ; and therefore that 

“ it 
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“ it fhould be utterly abolifhed ; and to that purpofe 
“ an Adb Ihould be forthwith preparedwhich was 
likewife done, and palled. And by this triple cord they 
believed their republic would be ftrongly compared, 
and fufficiently provided for. 

They mate Their new Great Seal was by this time ready; 
seT Grea ‘whereon was engraven, on one fide, the arms of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, with this infeription, The Great Seal 
of England; and on the other fide the portraiture of 
the Houfe of Commons fitting, circumfcribed, In the 
firft year of freedom by God’s hlejfmg reftored, 1648. 
The cuftody of this Great Seal was committed to three 
lawyers, whereof one had fate among the King’s Judges, 
and the others had contributed too much to their fer- 
vice. All things being now in this good order, they 
lent for their Judges, to agree upon the formality and 
circumftances of proceedings. P'or it was declared by 
the Parliament, “ that they were fully refolved to maim. 
“ tain and uphold the fundamental laws of the nation, 
“ in order to the prefervation of the lives, property, 
“ and liberty of the people, notwithftanding all the al- 
“ terations made in the government for the good of the 
“ peopleand the writs were no more to run in the 
King’s name, as they had always done, but the name, 
ftyle, and teft, to be Cvjfodes libertatis Anglia:, authori- 
■tate Parliamenli. If it were not a thing fo notorioufly 
known, it could not be believed, that of twelve Judges, 
whereof ten were of their own making, and the other 
two liad quietly fubmitted, from the beginning of the 
six of their war, to the authority that governed, fix laid down theim 
tiveupf 8 ” places, and could not give themfelves leave to accept 
commiffions from the new eftablilhed power. So agu- 
ilh and fantaftical a thing is the confcience of men who 
have once departed from the rule of confcience, in. hope 

to 
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ro lx- permitted to adhere to it again upon a lefs preff- 
ing" occafion. 

It will be requifite, at lead: it may not be unfit, to How fume 
reft and make a paufe in this place, to take a view, with m^i'nncts 
what countenance the Kings and Princes of Chriften- k^ 6 ',' 1c 
tlom had their eyes fixed upon this fad and bloody muukl - 
fpedtacle ; how they looked upon that illue of blood, 
at which their own feenitd to be l'o prodigally poured 
out; with what confternation their hearts laboured to 
Ice the impious hands of the lowed: and bafefl fubjedts 
bathing in the bowels and reeking blood of their Sove¬ 
reign ; a brother King, the anointed of the Lord, dis¬ 
membered as a malefadfor; what combination and 
union was entered into, to take vengeance upon thole 
monders, and to vindicate the royal blood thus wicked¬ 
ly fpilt. Alas! there was fcarce a murmur amongft 
any of them at it; but, as if they had been all called 
upon in the language of the Prophet Ifaiah, Go, ye 
/ivift mejfengers, to a nation featured and peeled, to a 
people, terrible from the beginning hitherto, to a nation 
meted out, and trodden down, ivhoje lands the rivers 
have [polled, they made bade, and lent over, that they 
might get fhares in the fpoils of a murdered monarch. 

Cardinal Mazarine, who, in the infancy of the French 
King, managed that feeptre, had long adored the con¬ 
duct of Cromwell, and fought his friendfhip by a lower 
and viler application than was fuitable to the purple of 
a Cardinal, fent now to be admitted as a merchant to 
traffic in the purchafe of the rich goods and jewels of 
the rifled Crown, of which he purchafed the rich beds, 
hangings, and carpets, which, furnifhed his palace at 
Paris. The King of Spain had, from the beginning of 
the rebellion, kept Don Alonzo de Cardinas, Who had 
been his ambaffador to the King, refiding ftill at Lon¬ 
don, 
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don, and lie had, upon feveral occasions, many au¬ 
diences from the Parliament, and feveral treaties on 
foot; and as loon as this dilrnal murder was over, that 
amballador, who had always a great malignity towards 
the King, bought as many pictures, and other precious 
goods appertaining to the Crown, as, being lent in Chips 
to the Corunna in Spain, were carried from thence to 
Madrid upon eighteen mules. Chriftina, Queen of 
Sweden, purchafed the choice of all the medals, and 
jewels, and fotne pictures of a great price, and received 
the Parliament’s agent with great joy and pomp, and 
made an alliance with them. The Archduke Leopold, 
who was Governor of Flanders, difburfed a great fum 
of money for many of the belt pictures, which adorned 
the feveral palaces of the King; which were all brought 
to him to Brufl'els, and from thence carried by him into 
Germany. In this manner did the neighbour Princes 
join to allift Cromwell with very great futns of money, 
whereby he was enabled to prolecutc and finifli his 
wicked viftory over what yet remained unconquered, 
and to extinguifh monarchy in this renowned kingdom; 
whillt they enriched and adorned themfelves with the 
ruins and fpoils of the furviving heir, without applying 
any part thereof to his relief, in the greateft neceffities 
which ever King was fubjetfl to. And that which is 
llranger than all this, (lince moll men, by recovering 
their fortunes, ufe to recover moll of what they were 
before robbed of, many who joined in the robbery pre¬ 
tending that they took care to preferve it for the true 
owner), not one of all thefe Princes ever reftored any of - 
their unlawful purchafes to the King, after his bleffed 
rcltoration. 

Whillt thefe perfidious wretches had their hands ftill 
reeking in the precious blood of their Sovereign, they 

were ' 
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were put upon a new piece of butchery, as necefTary to 
the eftablifhment of their new tyranny. The King 
was no fooner dead, but they declared, as hath been 
faid, “ that from this time England fhould be go- 
“ verned as a commonwealth by the Parliament;” that 
is, by that handfull of men, who by their wildom and 
power had wrought this wonderful alteration. And be- 
caufe the number of thofe appeared very final!, and the 
number of thofe they had excluded was as vvfiblc, they 
made an order and declaration, “ that as many of the 
“ members who had been excluded, as would under 
“ their hands approve all that had been done during 
“ the time they .were excluded, fhould return to their 
“ feats in the Houfe without any prejudice for the fu- 
“ ture.” Hereupon divers went again into the Houfe, 
fatisfying themfelves that they were not guilty of the 
innocent royal blood that had been fpilt; and io their 
number incrcafed. They had made a new Great Seal, 
as hath been faid, and called the commiflioncrs, who 
were entrufted with the keeping thereof, the Keepers of 
the Liberties of England. And the Court of King’s 
Bench they called the Upper Bench, and appointed cer¬ 
tain perfons to confider of fuch alterations as were ne- 
ceffary to be made in the laws of England, in regard of 
lb important a mutation. That they might have feme 
obligation of obedience from their fubjebts for the fu¬ 
ture, who had broken all the former oaths which they 
had taken, a new oath was prepared and eftabliihed, 

which they called an Enpapemenl ; the form whereof An oath 
' ^ ° , . impofcd, 

was, that every man fhould fwear, “ that he would becaiw e,-. 
“ true and faithful to the government eftabliihed with- 
“ out King or Houfe of Peersand whofoever refufed 
to take that Engagement fhould be incapable of holding 
any place or office in Church or State. The neccflity 
vfri.. hi. p. 1 . n d of 
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of taking which oath did not only exclude all of the royal 
party, but freed them from very many who had offices 
in Church and State, who, being of the Prefbyterian 
party, durft not facrifice their beloved Covenant to this 
new Engagement. And fo they filled many confidera- 
ble places, both in the one and the other, with men 
throughly prepared for their fervice. But before they 
could model and finiffi all this, and whilft it was pre¬ 
paring, they had, in feveral parts of the kingdom, 
terrified the people with blood-fpedfacles, in the exe¬ 
cuting many of the perfons who had been taken. And, 
that all hopes and pretences might be taken away from 
their fubjedfs, the Peers of England, .that they Ihould 
hereafter have any thing to do in declaring what the 
a new fundamental laws of the land were, a new High Court of 
of'fuft?ce Urt Juftice was appointed to fit for the trial of Duke Ha- 
kvVrai nd milton, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Norwich, the 
lliem bcforc Lord Capel, and another gentleman, one Sir John 
Owen, (who, having been heretofore a colonel in the 
King's army, had in a late infurredfion in Wales killed 
the High Sheriff,) that they might fee there Ihould 
hereafter be no more diftindtion of quality in trials for 
life, but that the greateft lord and the commoners 
fhould undergo the fame judicatory, and form of trial. 
Nor could it be thought unreafonable, that all the 
creations of the Crown fhould be determined by that 
jurifdidfion to which the Crown itfelf had been fub- 
jedfed. 

Duke Hamilton could not well be thought other 
than a prifoner of war, and fo not liable to a trial for 
his life. He had attempted to make an efcape; in 
which he had fo well fucceeded, that he was out of his 
enemies’ hands full three days; but being impatient to 
be at a greater diftance from them, he was apprehended 


Puke Ha¬ 
milton firft 
tried. 
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as he was taking horfe in Southwark; and carried pri- 
foner into the Tower; from whence he was brought, 
with the others, before that High Court of Juftice. 

He infilled upon “ the right and privilege of the king- 
“ dom of Scotland; that it had not the leaft de- 
“ pendence upon the kingdom of England, but was en- 
“ tirely governed by its own laws: that he, being a 
“ fubjedt of that kingdom, was bound to obey the 
“ commands thereof; and the Parliament of that king- 
“ dom having thought it necefi'ary to rail'e an army for 
“ the relief of their King, and conftituted him General 
“ of that army, it was not lawful for him to refnle the 
“ command thereof; and whatever misfortune he had 
“ undergone with it, he could not be underftood to'be 
“ liable to any punifhment but what a prifoner of war 
“ was bound to undergo.” die was told, “ that the 
“ rights and laws of the kingdom of Scotland were not 
“ called in queftion, nor could be violated by their 
“ proceedings againft him, who was a fubjefl of Eng- 
“ land; againft which he was charged with rebellion 
“ and treafon: that they did not proceed againft him 
“ as Duke Hamilton of Scotland, but as Earl of Cam- 
“ bridge in England, and they would judge him as 
“ fuch.” The Earl of Holland, was not at that time in 'i hen the 
a good dilpolition of health, and fo anfwered little, as a 1'mnand. 
man that would rather receive his life by their favour, 
than from the ftrength of his defence. The Earl of The Ear nt 
Norwich behaved himfelf with great fubmiftion to the" 

Court, and with all thofe addrefles as were moft like to 
reconcile his judges to him, and to prevail over their 
affedtions: fpoke of “ his being bred up in the Court 
“ from his cradle, in the time of Queen Elizabeth; of 
“ his having been a fervant to King James all his 
d d 2 “ reign 
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“ reign; of his dependence upon Prince Harry; after- 
“ wards*upon the late King ; of the obligations he had 
“ to the Crown, and of his endeavours to ferve it 
and concluded as a man that would be beholding to 
them, if they would give hint leave to live. 

The Lord Capel appeared undaunted, and utterly 
refufed to l'ubmit to their jurifdiftion; “ that in the 
“ condition and capacity of a foldier and a prifoner of 
“ war, he faid, the lawyers and gownmen had nothing 
“ to do with him, and therefore he would not anfwer 
“ to any tiling which they had faid againll him (Steel 
having treated him with great rudenefs and infolence ;) 
but infilled upon “ the law of nations, which exempted 
‘Call prifoners, though fubmitting to mercy, from 
“ death, if it was not infli&ed within fo many days: 
“ which were long fince expired.” He urged “ the 
“ declaration which Fairfax the General had made to 
“ him, and the reft of the prifoners, after the death of 
“ Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lille; that no other 
“ of their lives fhould be in danger, which he had wit- 
“ nefies ready to prove, if they might be admitted 
and concluded, “ that, if he had committed any offence 
“ worthy of death, he might be tried by his peers: 
“ which was his right by the law's of the land ; the be- 
“ nefit whereof he required.” Ireton, who was prefent, 
and fate as one of his judges, denied “ that the General 
‘‘ had made any fuch promife, and if he had, that the 
“ Parliament’s authority could not be reltrained there- 
“ byand put him in mind of his carriage at that 
time, and how much he negledled then the General’s 
civility. The other infilled Hill on the promife; and 
urged “ that the General might be fent for and ex- 
“ aminedwhich they knew not how to deny; but, in 

regard 
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regard of his indifpofition of health, they laid they 
would fend to him, wliilft they proceeded againft Sir 
John Owen, who was the other prifoner. 

lie anfwered them without any application, “ that& ■><*» 
“ he was a plain gentleman of Wales, who had been 
“ always taught to obey tlie King; that he had ferved 
“ him honeftly during the war, and finding afterwards 
“ that many honeft men endeavoured to raife forces, 

“ whereby they might get him out of prifon, he did the 
“ like ; and the High Sheriff endeavoured to oppofe 
“ him, and fo chanced to be killed ; which he might 
“ have avoided, if he had ftayed at home and con¬ 
cluded like a man that did not much care what they 
relolved concerning him. . , 

Whether the queftion was well ftated to Fairfix, or 
what was elfe faid to him to difl'uade him from owning 
his declaration and promife, he boggled fo much in his 
anfwer, that they would be of opinion, “ that he had 
“ not made fuch direeft and pofitive promife; and that 
“ the fame was never tranfmitted to the Parliament; 

“ which it ought to have been; and that, at moft, it 
“ could but exempt thofe prifoners from being tried 
“ before a court, or council of war, and could not be 
“ underftood as an obligation upon the Parliament, not 
“ to give direction to fuch a legal proceeding againft 
“ them, as they fhould find neceflary for the peace 
“ and fafety of the kingdom.” The prefident Bradfhaw 
told the Lord Capel, with many infolent expreilions, 

“ that he was tried before fuch judges as the Parliament 
“ thought fit to aflign him; and who had judged a 
“ better man than himfelf.” So the fentence of death ah five 
was pronounced againft all five of them, “ that they “"mcd. 

“ fhould lofe their headsupon which Sir John Owen 
made ,a low reverence, and gave them humble thanks; 

d d 3 and 
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and being afked by a ftander by, “ what he meant ?” he 
faid aloud, “ it was a very great honour to a poor gen- 
“ tleman of Wales to lofe his head with fuch noble 
“ lordsand fwore a great oath, “ that he was afraid 
“ they would have hanged him.” 

The prifoners were all carried to St. James’s; where 
they were to remain till their execution two days after ; 
which time their friends and relations had to endea¬ 
vour to preferve their lives by the power and authority 
of the Parliament; where there were fo many fitting 
who had not fate in judgment upon them, and who 
were of feveral affedfions, and liable to feveral temp¬ 
tations, that there might be a reafonable hope to refeue 
them from the cruel and unjuft judgment. Their 
wives, and children, and friends, left no way untried to 
prevail; offered and gave money to fome who were 
willing to receive it, and made promiles accordingly. 
But they who had the greateft credit, and moil power 
to terrify others who fhould difpleafe them, were in¬ 
exorable ; yet dealt fo much more honeftlv than the 
reft, that they declared to the ladies, who folicited for 
their hulbands and their fathers, “ that they would not 
“ endeavour to do them fervice.” Ireton, above all men, 
continued his infolent and dogged humour, and told 
them, “ if he had credit, they lhould all die.” Others, 
who gave better words, had no better meaning than he. 

All their petitions were read in order, being penned 
in fuch ftyles as the friends, w'ho folicited for them, 
were advifed. Duke Hamilton’s petition being read, 
many, upon the motives of juftice, and as they ima¬ 
gined his death might be the occafion of new troubles 
between the two nations, fince Scotland could not but 
refent it, would have been willing he fhould live. But 
he had fewer friends to his perfon than any of the reft ; 

and 
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and Cromwell knew well that his being out of the way 
Would not be unacceptable to them upon whom the 
peace of that kingdom depended: fo that when his 
petition was read, it was rejected by very much the ma¬ 
jor part of voices. The confideration of the Earl of 
Holland took up a long debate : the intereft and inter- 
polition of the Earl of Warwick, his brother, was ap¬ 
plied ; and every Prefbyterian, to a man, was folicitous 
to preferve him. They urged “ his merit towards the 
“ Parliament in the beginning of the troubles; how 
“ much he had buffered in the Court for his affeCtion 
“ to them: his age and infirmities, which would not 
“ buffer him long to enjoy that life they fliould give 
“ him : and the confideration of his wife, and children, 
“ which were numerous.” But rhefe arguments ftirred 
up others to inveigh againft his backflidings with the 
more bitternefs, and to undervalue the fervices he had 
ever done ; to tax his vanities, and his breach of faith. 
When the queftion was put concerning him, they who 
were for the negative exceeded the number of the other 
by three or four votes; Cromwell having more than an 
ordinary animofity againft him, for his behaviour in 
the beginning of the fummer, and for fome words of 
negleCt and contempt he had let fall concerning him- 
felf. The Earl of Norwich came next upon the ftage; 
who, having always lived a cheerful and jovial life, 
without contracting many enemies, had many there 
who wifhed him well, and few who had animofity 
againft him: fo that when the queftion was put con¬ 
cerning him, the houfe was equally divided, the votes 
which rejected his petition, and thole which would 
preferve his life, were equal: fo that his life or death 
depended upon the fingle vote of the Speaker; who 
told, the Iloufe, “that he had received many obliga- 
i> d 4 “ tions 
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“ tions from that lord ; and that once when he had 
“ been like to have incurred the King’s difpleafure, by 
“ fume mifinformation, which would have been very 
“ penal to him, the Lord Goring” (under which ftyle 
lie was treated, the additional of Norwich not being 
allowed by them upon their old rule) “ had by his 
“ credit preferved him, and removed the prejudice that 
“ was againft him; and therefore he was obliged in 
“gratitude to give his vote for the faring him.” By 
this good fortune he came to be preferved ; whether 
the ground of it were true or no, or whether the 
Speaker made it only as an excufc for faving any man’s 
life who was put to afk it in that place. 

The Lord Capel, fhortly after he was brought pri- 
foner to the Tower from Windfor Caftle, had by a 
wonderful. adventure, having a cord and all things ne- 
cellary conveyed to him, let himfelf down out of the 
window of his chamber in the night, over the wall of 
the Tower; and had been directed through what part 
of the ditch he might be befl: able to wade. Whether 
he found the right place, or whether there was no fafer 
place, he found the water and the mud fo deep, that, 
if he had not been by the head taller than other men, he 
muft have periflied, fince the water came up to his 
chin. The way was fo long to the other fide, and the 
fatigue of drawing himfelf out of fo much mud fo in¬ 
tolerable, that his fpirits were near fpent, and he was 
once ready to call out for help, as thinking it better to be 
carried back again to the prifon, than to be found in fuch 
a place, from whence he could not extricate himfelf, 
and where he was ready to expire. But it pleafed God, 
that he got at laft to the other fide; where his friends 
expe&ed him, and carried him to a chamber in the 
temple; where he remained two or three nights fecure 

trw. 
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from any difeovery, notwithftanding the diligence that 
could not but be ufed to recover a man they defigned 
to ufe no better. After two or three days, a friend 
whom he trufted much, and who deferved to be trufted, 
conceiving that he might be more fecure in a place to 
which there was lefs refort, and where there were fo many 
harboured who were every day fought after, had provided 
a lodging for him in a private houfe in Lambeth Marfh ; 
and calling upon him in an evening, when it was dark, 
to go thither, they chofe rather to take any boat they 
found ready at the Temple Hairs, than to truft one of 
that people with the fecrct; and it was fo late that 
there was one only boat left there. In that the Lord 
Capel (as well difguiled as he thought neceffiary) and 
his friend put themfelves, and bid the waterman row 
them to Lambeth. Whether, in their paffage thither, 
the other gentleman called him my Lord, as was con¬ 
fidently reported, or whether the waterman had any 
jealoufy by obferving what he thought was a difguife, 
when they were landed, the wicked waterman, uridif- 
cerncd, followed them, till he faw into what houfe they 
went; and then went to an officer, and demanded, 
“ what he would give him to bring him to the place 
“ where the Lord Capel lay ?” And the officer pro- 
rnifing to give him ten pounds, he led him prefently to 
the houfe, where that excellent perfon was feized upon, 
and the next day carried to the Tower. 

When the petition, that his wife had delivered, was 
read, many gentlemen fpoke on his behalf; and men¬ 
tioned the great virtues which were in him; and “ that 
“ he had never deceived them, or pretended to be of 
“ their party; but always relblutely declared himfelf 
“ for the Kingand Cromwell, who had known him 
very wyll, (poke fo much good of him, and profeffed 
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to have fo much kindnefs and refpeft for him, that all 
men thought lie was now fafe, when he concluded, 
“ that his affeeftion to the public fo much weighed 
“ down his private friendihip, that he could not but tell 
“ them, that the queftion was now, whether they would 
“ prel'ervc the molt bitter and the moft implacable enemy 
“ they had: that he knew the Lord Capel very well, 
“ and knew that he would be the lath man in England 
“ that Would forfake the royal intereft; that he had 
“ great courage, induftry, and generofity; that he had 
*• many friends who would always adhere to him ; and 
t: that as long as he lived, what condition foever he 
“ was in, he would be a thorn in their lides; and 
“ therefore, for the good of the commonwealth, he 
“ fhould give his vote againft the petition.” Ireton’s 
hatred was immortal; he fpake of him, and againft 
him, as of a man of whom he was heartily afraid. Very 
many were fwayed by the argument that had been 
urged againft Duke Hamilton, “ that God was not 
“ pleafed that he fhould efcape, becaule he had put him 
“ into their hands again, when he was at liberty,” And fo, 
after a long debate, though there was not a man who 
had not a value for him, and very few who had a par¬ 
ticular malice or prejudice towards him, the queftion 
being put, the negative was mote by three or four 
voices: io that of the four Lords, three were without 
the mercy of that unmerciful people. There being no 
other petition prefepted, IretOn told them, “ there had 
“ been great endeavours and folicitation ufed to fave all 
ec thofe lords; but that there was a commoner, ano- 
“ ther condemned perfon, for whom no one man had 
“ fpoke a word, nor had he himfelf fo much as pe- 
fl titioned them); and therefore he defired s that Sir 
“ John Owen might be preferred by the mcre.motive 

&sd 
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and goodnefsof the Houfe itfclf; ” which found little 
oppofition; whether they were fatiated with blood, or 
that they were willing, by this inftahce, that the no¬ 
bility fhould fee that a commoner fhould be preferred 
before them. 

A fcaffold was eretfled before Weftminftcr Hall, and 
all the prifoners condemned were brought from St. 
James’s, (as well the two who were reprieved, as the 
three who were to buffer,) upon the ninth of March, 
that was at the end of the year 1648, a little more 
than a month after the murder of the King, to Sir 
Thomas Cotton’s houfe, at the upper end of Weft- 
rhinfter Hall; where they were fullered to repofe 
themfelves about the fpace of an hour, and then were 
led fuccdlively through the Hall to the fcaffold, Duke*)'" 1 " tj 1 - 
Hamilton being firft; who feemed yet to have feme headed 
hope of a reprieve, and made fome ftay in the Hall, ' 9 ' 
till the Earl of Denbigh came to him; and, after a 
fhort whil’per, in which he found there was no hope, 
he attended the fcaffold. He complained much of 
“ the injuftice that was done him ; and that he was 
“ put to death for obeying the laws of his country; 

“ which if he had not done, lie mull: have been put to 
“ death there.” He acknowledged the obligations he 
had to the King, and feemed not forry for the grati¬ 
tude he had exprefled, how dear foever it coft him. 

ITis natural darknefs, and refervation in his difeourfe, 
made him to be thought a wife man, and his having 
been in command under the King of Sweden, and his 
continual difeourfes of battles, and fortifications, made 
him be thought a great foldier. And both thefe mifi 
takes were the caufe that made him be looked upon as a 
worfe and a more dangerous man', than in truth he 
deferved to be. 


The 
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The Earl of The Earl of Holland was brought next, who, by his 
thl' fame long ficknefs, was fo fpent, that his fpirits ferved not 
day ' to entertain the people with long difeourfe. He fpoke 

of “ his religion, as a matter unqueftionable, by the 
“ education he had had in the religious family of which 
“ he was a branchwhich was thought a ftrange dif- 
courfe for a dying man, who, though a fon, knew 
enough of the iniquity of his father’s houfe, which 
fhould rather have been buried in filcnce, than, by fitch 
an unfeafonable teftimony, have been revived in the 
memory and difeourfe of men. He took more care to 
be thought a good friend to Parliaments, than a good 
fervant to his mailer, and was thought to fay too little 
of his having failed fo much in his duty to him, which 
moft good men believed to be the fource from whence 
his prelent calamity lprung. He was a very well bred 
man, and a fine gentleman in good times; but too 
much defired to enjoy eafe and plenty, when the King 
could have neither; and did think poverty the moft 
inlupportable evil that could befall any man in this 
world. He was then fo weak that he could not have 
lived long; and when his head was cut off, very little 
blood followed. 

tape! -0 " 1 ^ le k° r< ^ Capel was then called; who walked 
through Weftminfter Hall, faluting fuch of-his friends 
and acquaintance as he faw there, with a very ferene 
countenance, accompanied with his friend Dr. Morlev; 
who had been with him from the time of his fentence ; 
but, at the foot of the fcaffold, the foldiers flopping 
the Doctor, his Lordfhip took his leave of him; and, em¬ 
bracing him, thanked him ; and faid, he fhould go no 
farther, having fome apprehenfion that he might re¬ 
ceive fome affront by that rude people after his death; 
the. chaplains who attended the two other lords ybeing 

men 
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men of the time, and the Do&or being well known to 
be tnoft contrary. 

As loon as his Lordfhip had afeended the fcaffold, he 
looked very vigoroufly about, and alked, “ whether the 
“ other lords had fpoken to the people with their hats 
“ on ?” and being told, that “ they were barehe 
gave his hat to his fervant, and then with a clear 
and a itrong voice he faid, “ that he was brought 
“ thither to die for doing that which he could not re- 
“ pent of: that he had been born and bred under the 
“ government of a King whom he was bound in con- 
“ lciencc to obey; under laws, to which he had been 
“ always obedient; and in the lioiom of a Church, 
“ which he thought the beft in the world : that he had 
“ never violated his faith to either of thole, and was 
“ now condemned to die againft all the laws of the 
“ land; to which fentence he did fubniit.” 

He enlarged himfelf in commending “ the great 
“ virtue and piety of the King, whom they had put to 
“ death ; who was fo juft and fo merciful a Prince;” and 
prayed to God, “ to forgive the nation that innocent 
“ blood.” Then he recommended to them the prelent 
King; “ who,” he told thenr, “ was their true and their 
“ lawful Sovereign ; and was worthy to be fo : that he 
“ had the honour to have been fome years near his 
“ perfon, and therefore he could not but know him 
“ well;” and allured them, “ that he was a Prince of 

great underftanding, of an excellent nature, of great 
“ courage, an entire lover of juftice, and of exemplary 
“ piety : that he was not to be fhaken in his religion; 
“ and had all thole princely virtues, which could make 
“ a nation happyand therefore advifed them “ to 
“ fubmit to his government, as the only means to pre- 
“ ferve themfelves, their ,pofterity, and the Proteftant 

“ religion.” 
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“ religion.” And having, with great vehemence, re¬ 
commended it to them, after fome prayers very devoutly 
pronounced upon his knees, he fubmitted himfelf, with 
an unparalleled chriftian courage, to the fatal ftroke, 
which deprived the nation of the nobleft champion 
it had. 

The Lord He was a man in whom the malice of his enemies 

character, could difcover very few faults, and whom his friends 
could not wifh better accomplilhed ; whom Cromwell’s 
own character well deferibed; and who indeed would 
never have been contented to have lived under that 
government. His memory all men loved and reve¬ 
renced, though few followed his example. He had al¬ 
ways lived in a ftatc of great plenty and general efti- 
mation, having a very noble fortune of his own by de- 
fcent r and a fair addition to it by his marriage with an 
excellent wife, a lady of very w’orthy extraction, of 
great virtue and beauty, by whom he had a numerous 
iil’ue of both fexes, in which he took great joy and 
comfort: fo that no man was more happy in all his 
domeftic affairs; and he was fo much the more happy, 
in that he thought himfelf molt blelfed in them. 

And yet the King’s honour was no fooner violated, 
and his juft power invaded, than he threw all thole 
bleflmgs behind him ; and having no other obligations 
to the Crown, than thofe which his own honour and 
confeience fuggefted to him, he frankly engaged his 
perfon and his fortune from the beginning of the trou¬ 
bles, as many others did, in all aCtions and enterprifes 
of the greateft hazard and danger; and continued to 
the end, without ever making one falfe ftep, as few 
others did, though he had once, by the iniquity of a 
fadticm, that then prevailed, an indignity put upon him 
that might have excufed him for fome remiflion of 

his 
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his former warmth. But it made no other impreflion 
upon him, than to be quiet and contented, whilft they 
would let him alone, and, with the fame checrfulnefs, 
to obey the firft fummons when he was called out; 
which was quickly after. In a word, he was a man, 
that whoever fhall, after him, deferve belt of the Eng- 
lifh nation, he can never think himfelf undervalued, 
when he fhall hear, that his courage, virtue, and fi¬ 
delity, is laid in the balance with, and compared to, that 
of the Lord Capel. 

So ended the year one thoufand fix hundred forty The con- 
eight ; a year of reproach and infamy above all years chara"tct nd 
which had paffed before it; a year of the higheft difii- ycit 
mulation and hypocrify, of the deepeft villainy and 
moil bloody treai'ons, that any nation was ever curled 
with, or under: a year, in which the memory of all the 
tranfatftions ought to be rafed out of all records, left, 
by the fuccefs of it, atheifm, infidelity, and rebellion, 
fhould be propagated in the world: a year, of which 
we may fay, as the hiftorian faid of the time of Do- 
mitian, Sicut veins atas vidit, quid ullimum in libcrtate 
ejfet, it a nos quid in fervitulc; or, as the fame writer 
fays of a time not altogether fo wicked, is habitus ani- 
morum fust, ut pejfimum facinus auderent panci, plures 
vellent , omnes paterentur. 


THE END OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 
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2 Chron. xxviii. 10. 

And now ye purpofe to keep under the children of Judah and 
Jerufalem for bondmen and bondwomen unto you : but are 
there not with you, even with you, fms agabjl the Lord 
your God P 

Isaiah xxix. 10. 

For the Lord hath poured out upon you the fpml of dcepjleep, 
and hath do fed your eyes: the prophets and your rulers, the 
feers hath he covered. 


Whilst thefe tragedies were afting in England, The 
and ordinances formed, as hath been laid, to make it 
penal in the higheft degfee for any man to affume the'^ 11 ^ 
title of King, or to acknowledge any man to be fo, the 
King himfelf remained in a very difconfolate condition 
at the Hague. Though he had known the deiperate 
ftate his father was long in, yet the barbarous ftrokc 
fo furprifed him, that he was in all the confufion ima- 
, ol . iii. p. i, E e ginable, 
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ginable, and all about him were almoft bereft of their 
underftanding. The truth is, it can hardly be con¬ 
ceived, with what a confternation this terrible news was 
received by all, even by the common people of that 
country. There was a woman at the Hague, of the 
middling rank, who, being with child, with the horror 
of the mention of it fell into travel, and in it died. 
There could not be more evidence of a general detefta- 
tion, than there was, amongft all men of what quality 
foever. Within two or three days, which they gave 
The spies t0 t } lc Kj n p-’ s recollection, the States prefented them- 
with him. felves in a body to his Majefty, to condole with him 
for the murder of his father, in terms of great forrow, 
fave that there was not bittemels enough againft the 
rebels and murderers. The States of Holland, apart, 
performed the fame civility towards his Majefty; and 
the body of the Clergy, in a Latin oration, delivered 
by rite chief preacher of the Hague, lamented the 
misfortune, in terms of as much afperity, and deteft- 
ation of the aCtors, as unworthy the name of Chriftians, 
as could be expreffed. 

The defperatenefs of the King’s condition could 
not excufe his linking under the burthen of his grief: 
but thofe who were about him befought him to refume 
fo much courage as was neeeffary for his prefent ftate. 
The new He thereupon caufed thofe of his father’s Council who 
fwum.' 1 had attended him to be fworn of his Privy Council, 
adding only Mr. Long his fecretary: who, before, was 
not of the Council. All which was done before he 
heard from the Queen his mother; who, notwithftand- 
ing the great agony fhe was in, which without doubt 
was as great a pailion of forrow as fhe was able to 
Queen’s fuftain, wrote Jx> the King, “ that he could not do 
“ better, than to repair into France as foon as was 

“ poffible. 
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“ poffible, and, in the mean time, defired him not to 
“ fwear any perfons to he of his Council, till fye 
“ could fpeak with him.” Whether it was, that fhe 
did not think thole perfons to be enough at her de¬ 
votion ; or that lire would have them receive that ho¬ 
nour upon her recommendation. 

The King himfelf had no mind to go into France, 
where he thought he had not been treated with exccfs 
of courtefy; and he refolved to perform all filial rc- 
fpedt towards the Queen his mother, without fucli a 
condefcenfion and refignation of himfelf, as fhe ex¬ 
pected ; and, to avoid all eclaircillements upon that fub- 
jeCt, he heartily defired that any other courfe might 
be found more counfellable than that he fhould go into 
France. He himfelf lived with and upon the Prince 
of Orange; who fupplied him with all things ncceffiuy 
for his own perfon, for his mourning, and the like: 
but towards any other fupport for himfelf and his fa¬ 
mily, his Majefty had not enough to maintain them 
one day: and there were very few of them who could 
maintain themfelves in the moft private way: and it 
was vifiblc enough, that they fhould not be long able 
to refidc in the Hague ; where there was, at that very 
time, an agent for the Parliament, Strickland; who 
had been there fome years, but pretended then to refide 
there with his wife, (who was born in Holland of Eng- 
lifh parents), and without any public character, though 
he was ftill under the fame credentials. And their ad- 
vertifements from London allured them, that the Par¬ 
liament had nominated one, who was prefen tly to be 
fent as their ambaffador, or envoy to the States, to give 
them an account of their affairs, and to invite them to 
enter into an alliance with them. .So that it was time 
to think of fome other retreat for the King; and none 
re} ■ appeared 
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appeared then fo feafonable in their view, as Ireland; 
The King fr@m whence they heard, “ that Prince Rupert was 
going into “ arrived fafely at Kinfale with the fleet : that the Lord 
The "flans “ Inchiquin had made a cefiation with the Jriih, before 
that'tnne “the Lord Lieutenant came thither; and the Irifli 
“had delerted the Pope’s Nuncio, who was driven 
“away, and had embarked himfelf for France: that 
“ the Marquis of Ormond was received by the Lord 
“ Inchiquin with all the obedience imaginable, by 
“ which he became entirely poflefled of the whole 
“ province of Munfter; and that the confederate Ilo- 
“ man Catholics had invited him to Kilkenny ; where 
“he had made a full peace with them: fo that they 
“ were preparing an army to march under Ins com- 
“ mand againft Dublin.” This news made them hope, 
that every day would improve it fo much, that it 
would be fit for the King to tranfport his own perlon 
thither in the fpring. 

In this conjuncture there arrived a gentleman, one 
Sir Jofeph Douglafs, with a letter from the Privy 
Council of Scotland, by which they fent his Majefty 
The King worc h that they had proclaimed him King of Scotland; 
Fnscot" 1 " 1 ant ^ ^ ent ^ le ptod^ation; and wilhed “ that he 
land and « would prepare himfelf to repair into that his king- 
fioners “ dom; in order to which they would fpeedily fend 
fcmtohim. “ another invitation to him.” And that invitation ar¬ 
rived at the fame time with fome commiffioners de¬ 
puted by the Council, and three or four preachers fent 
from the commiffioners of the Kirk. The procla¬ 
mation indeed declared, “ for that as mucli as die late 
“ King was, contrary to the diffent and proteftation-of 
“ that kingdom, removed by a violent death, that, by 
“ the Lord’s. bleffing, there was left unto them a 
“ righteous heir, and lawful fuccelfor, Charles &c. 

“ whe 
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,r wlio .was become their true and lawful Kingbut 
upon condition of “ his good behaviour, and ftridl ob- 
“ fervation of the Covenant, and his entertaining no 
“ other perfons about him but fuch as were godly men, 

“ and faithful to that obligation.” A proclamation fo 
ftrangely worded, that, though it called him their King, 
manifefted enough to him, that he was to be fubjedt to 
their determinations, in all the parts of his government. 

And the commdlioners, both laity and clergy, Ipoke 
no other language ; and laving that they bowed their 
bodies, and made low reverences, they appeared more 
like amhafladors from a free Hate to an equal ally, 
than like fubjedb lent to their own Sovereign. At thcLannck, 
fame time, though not in the lame fhip, arrived like- Hamilton, 
wife from Scotland the Earl of Lanrick, and Earl of^,^,’ 
Lautherdale; the former not knowing, till lie came 
into Holland, that he was Duke Hamilton by the 
daughter of his elder brother, liut they two were fo 
far from having any authority from their country, that 
they were fled frqm thence as prescribed perfons and 
malcfadtors. The Earl of Lautherdale, after his de¬ 
parture from the Hague, in that difeontent that is men¬ 
tioned before, bent his courle for Scotland. But be¬ 
fore he came thither, he was informed, that the Rate 
of all things had been reverled, and the Engagement 
declared unlawful, and to what penalties Imnlelf was 
liable, if he fliould be taken. Whereupon, without buf¬ 
fering his fhip to go into any port, he found means to 
fend on fhore to fome friends, and fo to concert all 
things, that, without being difeovered, the Earl of Lan¬ 
rick, and fome other perfons, liable to danger if they 
were found, put thcmfelves on board the fame fhip, 
and arrived in Holland about that time when the other 
jncllengers from the State and from the Kirk came from 
E e 3 Scotland, 
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The cha¬ 
racter of 
this l)ukc 
Hamilton. 


The con¬ 
dition of 
Scotland 
about this 
time. 


Scotland, and when the news came of the execution of 
Duke Hamilton. 

' Whereupon the new Duke kept his chamber for 
fome days, without fo much as waiting on the King; 
who fent a gracious meffage to him to condole for the 
lofs of his brother; and all the lords, and other perfons 
of quality about the King, made their vifits to him 
with all civility. ' This Duke was not inferior in wif- 
dom, and parts of underftanding, to the wifeft man of 
that nation, anti was very much efteemed by thofe who 
did not like the complying and infinuating nature of 
his brother. lie was a man of great honour, courage, 
and fincerity in his nature, and, which was a rare virtue 
in the men of ..that time, was ftill the fame man he 
pretended to be ; and had very much to fay in his own 
defence for the errors he had run into; which lie ac¬ 
knowledged always with great ingenuity, and abhorred 
the whole proceedings of his countrymen ; and, at this 
time, brought a heart and affedtion clearer and lefs 
clogged with fcruples and refervations for the King’s 
fervice, than any other of them did. 

Though Cromwell, at his being in Scotland, had 
left Argyle in full pofleffion of the government there, 
and had reduced and difbanded all thofe who were in 
arms againfl him, and promifed him all neceffary affift- 
ance to fubdue thofe who fhould rife againfl: him in 
that kingdom, for the futufce, and thereby compelled 
the Committee of Eftates to convene and fummon the 
Parliament to afiemble, whifch they had authority to 
do; and fo he had fupprefled the. party of Hamilton, 
driven the Earl of Lanrick to hide himfelf in fome ob- 
feure place, and condemned the Engagement as un¬ 
lawful and finful, and all the perfons who advanced and 
promoted it, -as deferters of the Covenant, and fo to 

ftand 
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ftand excommunicated, and not to be capable of ferving 
in'Parliament, or in the Council of Eftate; fo that lie 
was lure to find no oppofition in whatfoever he pro- 
pofed ; yet, after the Parliament had ferved him fo far, 
when they heard that the Parliament in England was 
broken, and their freedom and privileges were taken 
from them by the inlolence and power of the army, 
(which they perfectly hated and detefted, and all thole 
lefts and libertinilm they heard were introduced in 
religion contrary to their Covenant, which Cromwell 
himfelf had promifed fhould be ftriftly obferved,) they 
begun to examine, what the obligations were which, 
were incumbent upon them even by the Covenant it- 
felf. The delivery of the King’s perion into the hands 
of the Parliament at Newcaftle had been, in the inftant 
it was done, the molt unpopular and ungracious aft to 
the whole nation of Scotland, that it had been ever 
guilty of, and to the army they had then on foot, which 
took itfelf to be deeply wounded by the infamy of it, 
and was therefore quickly difbanded by the cunning of 
Argyle: and the univerfal indignation againll that 
aftion was the principal incitement to that general en¬ 
gagement with Duke Hamilton, that the honour of 
the nation might in fome degree be repaired, or re¬ 
deemed. It was a grofs overfight in the Hamiltonian 
party, and difeerned then to be fo by the Earl of Lan- 
rick, that, upon that popular advantage, in which he 
would have found an univerfal concurrence,, Argyle 
himfelf and all his feftion had not been totally lup- 
prefled, for the redemption of the honour of their 
country. But that Duke’s politics did not lie that way ; 
and, fo he might return to his old poft of favour in 
England, of which he made little doubt, he was not 
K e 4 willing 
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willing to give a new beginning to thofe bloody en- 
tcrprifes in Scotland, which, he knew well, ufed not 
to-be fliort-livcd in that climate after once begun, but 
had always frefh facrifices of blood to perpetuate the 
memory of them. 

They had no i'ooner heard of the credHon of a High 
Court of Juftice, and of a purpofe of trying the King 
for his life, than, notwithftanding all the artifices Ar- 
gyle could ufc, they were all in a flame. As well the 
Aftembly of the Kirk, as the Parliament, renewed the 
fenfe they always had of reproach in the delivery of his 
perfon, of which the prefent danger he was in was the 
confcqucncc. And the Marquis of Argyle had had too 
deep a ihare in that wickednefs, to endure the fhock 
of a new difpute, and inquifition upon that fubjedf; 
and therefore gave not the leaft oppofition to their paf- 
fion ; but l’ecmed equally concerned in the honour of 
the nation, to profecute an high expofhilation with 
thole of England, for the breach of faith, and the pro¬ 
miles, which had been made for the fafety and pre¬ 
fen alien of the King's perfon, at the time he was de- 
Ihercd up; and therefore propofed “that commif- 
“ fi oners flrould be forthwith fent to the Parliament at 
“ London, to require tire performance of what they 
“ had promifed, and to enter their diflfent and proteft- 
“ ation againft all their proceedings againft their King, 
“ in the name of the kingdom of Scotland.” And the 
Earl of Lothian, and two others, who were known to be 
m oft zealous for the Covenant, and* moft enraged and 
incenfed againft the proceedings of the army, were 
made choice of, and prefently feht away, that they 
might make all poffible hafte to Weftminfter, and 
were, immediately upon their arrival, to demand per- 

miilion 
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million to wnit upon the King, wherever he fhould 
bej and to receive fiom him fuch farther directions, as 
he fhould judge neccifary for his fervice. 

Thus far Argylc could not oppofe; and therefore 
was as zealous as any man to advance it; knowing that 
the particular inftruflions muff be prepared by a Ids 
number of men, and not fubjedted to the examination 
and perulal of fo man)'. And in thofe, he was fure to 
prevent any inconvenient powers to be granted to the 
commiffioncrs, with whom he had credit enough, hav¬ 
ing made the Earl of Lothian Secretary of State, in 
the place of the Earl of Lanrick, and the other two 
being (however felicitous for the due obfervation of the 
Covenant, as lie himfclf likewile pretended to be) 
known to be molt averfe from the Hamiltonian party. 

Their private inftrudtions were, i: that they lhould not, Thr '>-i ,r >- 
“ in their enlargements and aggravations upon the fub-fttuttions 
“ jedl of their meffage, leeni to take notice, or to im- |,™ S A '’ 
“ ply, that any violence had been ufed againft the 1 ’*®'' 

“ Parliament, or any member of it: that they fhould 
“ be fo fhort. in their expoftulations, that they gave no 
“ occafion of offence: that nothing fhould fall from 
“ them juftifying the King’s proceedings, nor in ap- 
“ probation of the late engagement, or which might 
“ import a breach, or give, or be ground of a new war: 

“ they fhould urge, that the Parliament would delay 
“ to meddle with the King’s perfon, according to their 
“ feveral promifes and declarations at Newcafrle and 
“ at Holmby : that if they fhould proceed to fentencc 
againft tl>e King, then they were to enter their dif- 
“ font, and proteft, that this kingdom may be free from 
“ the miferies which will inevitably follow, without of- 
“ fering in their reafons,' that Princes are exempted 
“ from trial and juftice : that none in the Parliament of 

“ Scotland 
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“ Scotland hath or had any hand in the proceedings 
“ againft the King, or members of Parliament in En'g- 
“ land. If they proceed, then to lhew the calamities 
“ that will follow, and how grievous it muft be to the 
“ kingdom of Scotland, confidcring his being de- 
“ livered up at Newcaftle: that if the papers which 
“ were entitled, The Agreement of the People, appeared 
“ to be countenanced, and Ihould import any thing 
“ concerning the proccfting of the Prince, or changing 
“ the fundamental government of the kingdom, they 
“ ihou^ft. enter their diflent: that they fhould alter 
“ thofe their inftruftions, and manage their trull 
“ therein, according to the advice they Ihould receive 
“ from their friends there : that they lliould profecute 
“ their inftruftions concerning the Covenant, and 
“ againft any toleration : that they lliould lhew, that 
“ the King’s laft conceffions were unlatisfaftory to 
“ thofe propofitions which they had made in point of 
“ religion.” 

Thefe were their private inftruftions; and who 
thofe friends at London were, by whofe advice they 
were to alter their inftruftions, or manage their truft 
therein, can be underftood of no other men but Crom¬ 
well, and young Sir Harry Vane ; with whom Argyle 
held dole correfpondence. The commiffioners ob- 
ferved their inftruftions very faithfully, and, after the 
King had been twice brought before the High*Court 
upon the of Juftice, they gave in their very calm proteftation ; 
they ent™ 1 * n w hich they put them in mind, “ that they had 1 , 
tefation’ “ near ^ ,ree wce ^ s before, reprefented to them what en- 
and diflent. “ dcavours had been ufed for taking. away the King’s 
“ life, and for the change of the fundamental govern- 
“ ment of the kingdom, and introducing a finful and 
“ ungodly toleration in matters of religion; and that 

“ therein 
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!< therein they had exprefled their thoughts, and fears 
“ of the dangerous confequences, that might follow 
“ thereupon; and that they had alfo earncltly prelied, 
“ that there might be no farther proceeding againft his 
“ Majefty’s pcrl’on, which would certainly continue the 
“ great diftradlions of the kingdom, and involve them 
“ in many evils, troubles, and confufions; but that, 
“ by the free counlels of both Iioufes of Parliament 
“ of England, and with the advice and confent of the 
“ Parliament of Scotland, fuch courfe might be taken 
“ in relation to the King, as might be for the good and 
“ happinefs of both kingdoms; both having an un~ 
“ queftionable and undeniable right in his perlon, as 
“ King of both ; which duly confidercd, they had rea- 
“ fon to hope, that it would have given a Hop to all 
“ farther proceedings againft his Majefty’s perlon. Cut 
“ now underftanding that after the imprifonment and 
extluliun of divers members of the Houfe of Coni- 
“ mons, and without, and againft the confent of the 
“ Houfe of Peers, by a Angle ad of their own, and 
“ theirs alone, power was given to certain perfons of 
“ their own members, of the army, and lome others, 
u to proceed againft his Majefty’s perfon, in order 
<f whereunto lie had been brought before that extraor- 
“ dinary new Court; they did therefore in the name 
“ of the Parliament of Scotland, for their vindication 
“ from falfe afperfions and calumnies, declare, that 
“ though they were not fatisfied with his Majefty’s late 
“ conceffions, in the treaty at Newport in the tile of 
“ Wight, efpecially in the matters of religion, and were 
“ refolved not to crave his teftoration to his govern- 
“ ment, before fatisfaftion Ihould be given by him to 
“ that kingdom; yet they did all unanimoully with 
“ one voice, not one member excepted, difclaim the 

“ lcaft 
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“ leaft knowledge of, or^occafion to, the late proceed- 
“ ings of the army here againft the King; and did 
“ fincerely profefs that it would be a great grief to their 
“ hearts, and lie heavy upon their fpirits, if they fliould 
“ fee the miffing his Majcfty’s perfon to the two 
“ Houfes of the Parliament of England to be made ufe 
“ of to his ruin, contrary to the declared, intentions of 
“ the kingdom of Scotland, and folemn profeflions of 
“the kingdom of England: and to the end that it 
“ might be manifeft to the world, how much they did 
“ abominate and deleft fo horrid a defign againft his 
“ Majefty's perfon, they did, in the name of the Par- 
“ liament and kingdom of Scotland, declare their dil- 
“ fent from the laid proceedings, and the talcing away 
“of his Majefty's life; protefting, that as they were 
“ altogether free from the fame, lo they might be free 
“ from all the mileries, evil confequcnces, and cala- 
“ mitics, that might follow thereupon to the diltraetcd 
“ kingdoms.” 

Whoever conflders the warinefs in the wording and 
timing this proteftation, the heft end whereof could be 
no other than the keeping the King always in prifon, 
and fo governing without him in both kingdoms, 
(which was thought to have been the purpole and 
agreement of Cromwell and Argyle when they parted), 
mult conclude that both the commiffioners, and they 
who fent them, laboured and conlldered more, what 
they were to fay in the future, than what they were to 
do to prevent the prefent mifehief they feemed to ap- 
prehend. And the Parliament heft knew their temper, 
when they deferred taking notice of their proteftation, 
till after they had executed their execrable villainy; 
and then they fent them an anfwer that might fuit with 
all their palates. They faid, “ they had heretofore 

“ tolcj 
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“ told them, what power this nation had in the funda-Th,- p, r - 
“ mentals of government: tliat if Scotland had not 
“ the fame power and liberty, as they went not about 
“ to confine them, fo they would not be limited by ,ul l ’ lr 
“them, but leaving them to add in theirs as they tun. 

“ ihould ice caufe, they relolved to maintain their own 
“ liberties as God fltould enable them. And as they 
“ were very far from impoling upon them, fo they 
“ fhould not willingly luffer impolitions from them, 

11 wliillt God gate them ftrength or lives to oppofe 
“ them.” They laid, “ the anlwer they made to their 
“ full and lecond letter was, that after a long and fe- 
“ rious deliberation of their own intrinfical power, and 
“ trull, (derived to them by the providence of God, 

“ through the delegation of the people,) and upon the 
“ like confiderations of what themfelves and the whole 
“ nation had fullered from the milgovernment and ty- 
“ ranny of that King, both in peace, and by the wars, 

“ and confidcring, how fruitlefs and full of danger and 
“ prejudice the many addreiles to him for peace had 
“ been, and being confcious how much they heal pro- 
“ voked and tempted God, by the negledt of the im- 
“ partial execution of juftice, in relation to the inno- 
“ cent blood fpilt and mifehief done in the late wars, 

“ they had proceeded in fuch a courfe of juftice againft 
“ that man of blood, as they doubted not the juft God 
“ (who is no refpetfler of perfons) did approve and 
“ would countenance with his blellings upon the na- 
“ tion; and though perhaps they might meet with 
“ many difficulties before dicir liberties and peace were 
“ fettled, yet they hoped they ffiould be preferved from 
“ confulion, by the good will of him who dwelt in the 
“ buffi, which burned, and was not confumed; and 
“that die courfe. they had taken with the late King, 
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“ and meant to follow towards others the capital ene- 
“ mies of their peace, ‘was, they hoped, that which 
“ would be for the good and happinefs of both na- 
“ tions; of which if that of Scotland would think to 
“ make ufe, and vindicate their own liberty and free- 
“ dom, (which lay before them, if they gave them not 
“ away,) they would be ready to give them all neigh- 
“ hourly and friendly affiftancc in the eftabliihing 
“ thereof; and defired them to take it into their inoft 
“ ferious confideration, before they ei'poufed that quar- 
“ rel, which could bring them no other advantage than 
“ the ! entailing upon them, and their pofterities, a laft- 
“ ing war, with all the miferies which attended it, and 
“ flavery under a tyrant and his iffue.” 

It cannot be denied, but that Scotland had by this 
a fair invitation to have made themfclves a poor re¬ 
public, unckr the Ihelter and protection of the other, 
that was already become terrible. But the commif- 
fioners, who well knew how unfuitable iuch a change 
would be to the conftitution of their government, and 
that they might be welcome to their own country, whi- 
The com- thcr they were now to repair, made a reply to this an- 
rcpiy^and fwer with more courage than they had yet expreffed ; 
foneT’imt i"°r whidfr notwithftandi-ng their qualification, they 
fra™ ards were i m P r 'f°ned hy the Parliament; and, upon new 
inftance from Scotland, fet at liberty afterwards. 

The Mar- Matters being reduced to this ftate, the Marquis of 
gyle clogs Argyle could not hinder the new King’s being acknow- 
prochmn-' ledged and proclaimed King, nor from being invited 
tcfnfwhh home 5 w hieh fince he could not obftrueft, it would be 
the'cove° r ' 5 ‘ s t0 clog the proclamation itfelf with 

naiit. fuch conditions as might terrify the new King from 
accepting the invitation; and therefore-he caufed this 
claufe to be inferted in the body of the proclamation 

itfelf, 
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itfelf, “ becaufe his Majefty is bound, by the law of 
“ God and the fundamental laws of this kingdom, to 
“ rule in righteoufnefs and equity to the honour of 
“ God, and the good of religion, and' the wealth of the 
“ people; it is hereby declared, that before he be ad- 
“ mitted to the exercife of his royal power, he fhall 
“ give fatisfaHion to this kingdom in thofe things 
“ which concern the fecurity of religion, the unity be- 
“ twixt the kingdoms, and the good and peace of this 
“ kingdom, according to the national Covenant and fo- 
“ lemn League and Covenant; for which end, they were 
“ rcfolved, with all polfible expedition, to make their 
“ humble and earneft addrefs to his Majefty.” 

This was the proclamation that Sir Jofeph Douglafs 
brought to the Hague, and the fubjedt upon which the 
commiffioners were to invite his Majefty to go for Scot¬ 
land, whole inftrudions were very fuitable to the pro¬ 
clamation : and at the fame time when the commif- 
lioners came from thence, Middleton, and fome other Mli,ll|rton 

- , allrml.lt s 

officers, who had been in their laft army, hearing that fome troops 
the Prince was proclaimed King, thought it was fea- * 
fonable to put themfelves into a pofture to ferve him 
upon his arrival; and fo alfembled fonre of thofe troops 
which had formerly ferved under them in the north 
of. Scotland; whereupon David Lefley was appointed 
forthwith, with a party of horfe and foot, againft thofe 
royalifts, whom they knew to be real aflertors of his 
caufe, without any other intereft or defign than of their 
performing their duties, as loyal fubjefts ought to do : 
and the Kirk at the fame time declared, “ tliat, before 
“ the King fliould be received, albeit they had declared 
“ his right by fucceffion, he fhould firft fign the Co- 
“ venant, fubmit to the Kirk’s cenfure, renounce the 
“ ffiis of his father's houfe, and the iniquity of his mo- 

“ ther,” 
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“ ther,” with other things of the like nature. All which 
information arrived at the fame time with the commif- 
fioners, that they who were about the King might not 
be too much exalted with their mailer’s being declared 
Kingof one of his three kingdoms. And it was very rna- 
mfdl, by all that paffed then anti afterwards, that the 
Marquis of Argyle meant only to fatisfy the people, in 
declaring that they had a King, without which they 
could not be fatisfied, but that fuch conditions fhould 
be put upon him, as he knew 1 he would not fubmit to; 
and lb he fhould be able, with the concurrence of the 
Kirk, to govern the kingdom, till, by Cromwell’s ailill- 
ance and advice, he might reverfe that little approach 
he had made towards monarchy by proclaiming a 
King. 

Faftionsin It was a great misfortune to the King, and which al~ 
Counwith ways attends Courts which labour under great wants and 
bcotUnu '"neceffities, that, whilft the greateft union imaginable 
amongft the few friends he had was neceffary, and of 
too little power to buoy him up from the diftreffes which 
overwhelmed him, there was yet fo great a faftion and 
animofity amongft them, that defrayed any the moll 
probable defign that could offer, itfelf; as it now fell 
out with reference to Scotland, which, if united, might 
yet be able to give reputation at leaff, if not a vigorous 
affiftance to the King’s intereft. 

The Mar- The Marquis of Mountrofe, who hath been mentioned 
Mountmfe before, had been obliged by the late King today down 
armts in his arms . an j after h e h a d performed fuch wonderful 
aftions in Scotland, and left that kingdom upon his 
Majdly’s firft coming into the Scottifh army to New- 
caftle, had firft arrived in France, and had not fuch a 
reception from the Queen of England, and thofe who 
were in credit with her, as he thought the notable fer- 

vices 
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'■ices he had performed for the King had merited. The 
truth is, he was lomewhat elated with the great adlions 
he had done ; which, upon his firft coming to Paris, he 
cauleil to he publifhed in a full relation in Latin, de¬ 
dicated to the Prince of Wales; in which, as his own 
perlbn, courage, and condudl, was well extolled, fo the 
reputation of all the reft of that nation (upon whole 
affections the Queen at that time depended) was ex¬ 
ceedingly undervalued and depreifed; which obliged 
the Queen and the Prince to look lels gracioully upon 
him ; which he could not bear without exprelhng much 
difturbance at it. He was then a man of tvlut, had 
many fervants, and more olficers, who had lerved under 
him, and came away with him, all whom he expected 
the Queen Ihould enable him to maintain with fome 
lullrc, by a libera! allignation of monies. On the other 
hand, the Queen was in limits enough, and never 
open-handed, and uled to pay the belt lets ices with 
receiving them gracioully, and looking kindly upon 
thole who did them. And her graces were ftill more 
towards thofe who were like to do fervices, than to thole 
who had done them. So that, after a long attendance, 
and fome overtures made by him to Cardinal Mazarine, 
to raife an army for the fervice of that King, which he 
did not think were received with that regard Ins great 
name del'erved, the Marquis left France, and made a 
journey into Germany to the Emperor's Court, deliringThrm-e 
lo fee armies, till he could come to command them; 
and was returned to BrufTels, about the time that the 
Prince came back into Holland with the fleet; and lay 
there very privately, and as incognito, for fome time, till 
he heard of the murder of the late King. Then he 
fent to the King with the tender of his fervice, and to 
know, “ if his Majetly thought his attendance upon 
vol. hi. p. i. V 1 “ him 
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“ him might bring any prejudice to his Majefty ; and 
“ if fo, that he would fend over the Chancellor of the 
“ Exchequer to Sevenbergh, a town in Flanders, where 
“ he was at prefent to exped him, and had matters to 
“ communicate to him of much importance to his Ma- 
“ jelly’s l'ervice.” Whether lie did this out of modefty, 
and that lie might firft know his Majcfty's pleafure, or 
out of fome vanitv, that he might feem to come to the 
King, after the eoldnefs he had met at Paris, by a kind 
of treaty, the King commanded the Chancellor pre- 
fently to go to him ; and, “ if he could, without exaf- 
“ perating him,” (whii It lie had no mind to do), wilhecl, 
“ he might be perfuaded rather for lome time to fuf- 
“ pend his coming to the Hague, than preiently to ap- 
“ ]iear there which was an injundion very dilagree- 
able to the Chancellor; who in his judgment believed 
liis Majefty Ihould bid him very welcome, and prefer 
him before any other of that nation in his efteem. 

The fudden violent froft, which fhut up all the rivers 
in lefs than four and twenty hours, kept them at that time 
front meeting ; but, within a fhort time after, and upon 
The Chau- another melfage from him, they met at a village three 
the F.xdie-or four miles offtlie Hague; whither the Marquis was 
confer with conux Tlie Chancellor had never feen him from the 
him m a t i me p c ] ia( ] ] e ft Oxford, when he feemed to have very 
lhc llj e uc -much modefty, and deference fo the opinion and judg¬ 
ment of other men. But he had, fince that time, done 
fo many fignal adions, won fo many battles, and in 
truth made fo great a noife in the world, that there ap¬ 
peared no lefs alteration to be in his humour and dif- 
courle, than there had been in his fortune. He feemed 
rather to have delired that interview, that he might 
the better know what advice to give the King, and how 
to make a party that would be fait to him, than out of 

any 
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any doubt that his pit-fence would not be acceptable to 
bis Majefty. There was yet no news from Scotland 
lince the murder of the King, and he feemed to think 
of nothing but that the King would preicntlv fend him 
thither with lome forces, to prepare the way for himielf 
to follow after. They (pent that night together in con¬ 
ference, and the next morning the Chancellor prevailed 
with him, with great difficulty, that he would It ay in 
that place, which did not abound with all tilings dc- 
firablc, or lomewhere elle, until lie might give him no¬ 
tice, what the King's fenfe fliould be of the matters 
dilcourfed between them; infilling principally, “that, 
l; if his going into Scotland Arnold bethought prefently 
“ to be necelfiry, it would then be as ncccffary, that he 
“ fhould not be taken notice of publicly to have been 
“ with the King:” with which reafon he feemed iatisfied; 
and promiied “ not to come to the Hague, till lie fhould 
“ iirft receive advice from the Chancellor.” But when lie 
heard of tile commillioners being come from Scotland,and 
of the other lords’ arrival there, lie would no longer defer 
Ins journey thither, but came to the Hague well attended The M:u. 
by fervants and officers, and prelented himlelf to tliej i 1 “ij u !‘" mts 
King; who received him with a very good countenance. i1js - : - 
There were at this time in the Hague the commif- 
fioners who came from the Council and the Kirk to 
invite the King into Scotland, or rather to let him 
know upon what terms lie might come thither, Duke 
Hamilton, the Earl of Lautherdale, and others of the 
nobility of that faction, who were now as odious, and 
as much perforated by that party, which then go¬ 
verned Scotland, and which in that manner invited the 
King, as any men were who had ferved the King from the 
beginning. There was alia the Marquis of Mountrofe, 
with more of the nobility, as the EarL of Scaford, and 
1 fa Kinoul, 
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Kinoul, ami others, who adhered to Mountrofe, and 
believed his dear ipirit to be moft like to advance the 
King's forvice. Of thel'e three parties, it might rea- 
,» lonably hate been hoped that the two laft, being 
equally perlecuted by the power that governed, lhould 
have been ealily united to have iupprelied the other. 
But it was a bulinefs too hard for the King to bring 
to pals; and he could as ealily have perfuaded the 
Parliament to relief Cromwell, as the lords of the En¬ 
gagement, and thole who had joined with Duke Ha¬ 
milton, to be reconciled to Mountrofe: io that when 
the King hoped to have drawn all the Scottifli nobilitv 
together, to have conlulted what, anlwer he fhould gi\e 
to the mellagcs lie had received front the Council and 
the Kirk, with which they themfclves were enough 
offended, thole lords of the Engagement did not only 
rtfufe to meet with the Lord Mountrofe, but, as loon 
ns lie came into the room where they were, though his 
Majcl'ty ifimlelf was prelent, they immediately with¬ 
drew, and left the room; and had the confidence to 
delire the King, u that the Marquis of Mountrofe” 
(whom they called James Graham) “ might be for- 
'• bidden to come into his Majefty’s prefence, or Court, 
“ becaufe he flood excommunicated by the Kirk of 
Scotland, and degraded and forfeited by the judi- 
“ catory of that kingdom.” This propofition and de¬ 
mand thev made confidently in writing under their 
hands, and abounded lo much in this fenfe, that a 
learned anti worthy Scoftilh divine, Dr. Wifhart, who 
was then chaplain to a Scottiih regiment in the fervice 
of the States, being appointed to preach before the 
King on the Sunday following, they formally befought 
tiie King, “ that he would not buffer him to preach be- 
“ fore him, nor to come into his prefence, bccaufe he 

“ flood 
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flood excommunicated bv the Kirk of Scotland, for 
bating refilled to take the Covenantthough it was 
known, that the true cattle of the difpleafure they had 
againlt that Divine was, that they knew lie was the au¬ 
thor of the excellent relation of the Lord Mountrofe’s 
aftions in Scotland. This carriage and behaviour of 
thole lords appeared ridiculous to all fober men, that 
any men Ihould have the prefumption to accide thole 
who had iened the King with that fidelity, and were 
only branded by thole rebellious judicatories for having 
performed their duties of allegiance, and to demand 
that the King himlclf Ihould condemn them for having 
ferved his father: which made thole of lus Majefty’s 
Council full of indignation at their inlolence, and his 
Majefty himfelf declared Ins being offended, bv tiling 
the Marquis of Mountrofe with the more countenance, 
and hearing the Doiitor preach with the more attention. 
But from this very ablurd behaviour, belides lus Ma- 
jeftv’s defire being fruftrated, ol receiving the joint ad¬ 
vice of the nobility of that kingdom in an affair that fo 
much concerned himfelf and them; and belides the 
difpleafure, and diftance, that it caufcd between them 
and the King’s Council, (who thought the Scottifh 
lords might as reafonably move die King, that they 
might be removed, who lay under the fame brand and 
reproaches in England for adhering; to the Crown, as 
the other did in Scotland), the King had reatoii to be 
troubled with another apprehenfion, whit it was, that 
the Marquis of Mountrole (who could not be ignorant 
of any thing which the other perlbns laid or did) 
would, out of juft indignation, take revenge upon 
thofe perl'ons whom he contemned too much ; and to 
that the peace of the country, where his Majefty was 
but a gueft, would be violated by his lubjeCts, as it 
r f 3 were 
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were in his own fight; which would make his abfence 
from thence the more delirable. 

He, to whom this unrcafonable animofity was molt 
imputed, and who indeed was the great fomenter and 
prolocutor of it, was the Earl of Lautherdaie ; vvhofc 
fiery 1’pirit was not capable of any moderation. One 
of the Council conferring one day with him upon a 
fubjeft that could not put him into paffion, and fo 
being in a very fair converfation, defired him “ to in- 
“ form him, what foul offence the Marquis of Mount- 
“ role had ever committed, that fltould hinder thole to 
“ make a conjunction with him, who, in refpect of the 
“ rebels, were in as dclperate a condition as himfelf, 
“ and who could not more delire the King’s rdtitution 
“ than lie did.” r I'he Earl told him calmly enough, 
“ that he could not imagine or conceive the barba- 
“ rities and inhumanities Mountrofe was guilty of, in 
“ the time he made a war in Scotland; that he never 
“ gave quarter to any man, but purfued all the advan- 
“ tages he ever got, with the utmoft outrage and 
“ cruelty : that he had in one battle killed fifteen hun- 
“ cl red of one family, of the Campbels, of the blood 
“ and name of Argylc, and that he had utterly rooted 
“ out fevcral names and entire noble families.” The 
other told him, “ tliat it was the nature and condition 
“ of that war, that quarter was given on neither fide ; 
“ that thofe prifoners which were taken by the Scots, 
“ as once they did take fome perfons of honour of his 
“ party, were afterwards in cold blood hanged reproach- 
“ fully, which was much worfe than if they had been 
“ killed in the field and afked him, “ if Mountrofe 
“ had ever caufed any man to die in cold blood, or 
“ after the battle was ended; fince what was done in 
“ ^ /T mile, was more to be imputed to the fiercenefs 
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“ ot his folihcrs, than to his want of humanity.” The 
Iiarl confcffed, “ that he did not know he was guilty 
“ of anything but what was done in the field;” but 
concluded with more pailion, “ that his behaviour 
“ there was io favage, that Scotland would never for- 
“ give him." And in other company, where the fame 
lubjert was debated, he i’wore with great pailion, “ that 
“ though he wdhcd nothing more in this world than to 
“ fee the King reltored, he had much rather that he 
“ fhouhl never he reltored, than that James Graham 
“ fhoukl be permitted to come into the Court:” of 
which declaration of his the King was informed by 
William Legg and Sir William Armorer, who were 
both preient at the Hague, and in the company, when 
he Laid it. 

There was at that time in the Hague the Lord New¬ 
burgh, who, after the murder of the late King, was 
compelled, together with his wife, the Lady Aubigncy, 
to fly out of England, Cromwell every day making 
difcoveries of corrcfpondcnces which had been between 
the King and them. And thereupon they made an 
tfcape from thence, and came to the Hague. That 
lord having been too young to have had a part in the 
former war, had been then lent, by his Majefty’s di¬ 
rection, to be bred in France ; from whence he re¬ 
turned not till his Majefty was in the hands of the 
Scottifh army; and from that time he performed all 
the offices of fidelity and duty to the King, that a 
generous and worthy perlon could find any' opportunity 
for: with which his Majefty was abundantly fatisfied 
and pleafed : and he now tranfported himlelf and his 
wife into Holland, that he might leave her there, and 
himlelf attend the King in any expedition. 

This lady was a tvoman of a very great wit, and moll 
f f 4 trufted 
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trufted and converfant in thofe intrigues, which at that 
time could lie beft managed and carried on by ladies, 
who with lei's jealoufy could be feen in all companies: 
and fo Ihe had not been a ftranger to the moil fecret 
tranfaftions with the Scots, and had much conversation 
with the Lord Lanrick, during the time, the King was at 
Hampton Court, and whilft lie flayed afterwards in 
London, when the King was imprifoned in the Ifle of 
Wight; and being now both in the Hague, they had 
much converfation together. She had likenvile had long 
acquaintance and friendfhip with one of the Council, 
who, lhc knew, had been as much trufted as any by the 
father, and was believed to hare credit with the prelent 
King. She lamented thofe diviiions amongft the Scots, 
which every body (poke of, and every body knew the 
diforder they produced in the King’s councils; and 
laid, “ ihe delired nothing more, than that there were 
“ a good underflanding between Duke Hamilton and 
“ him; which,” fhe laid, “ Ihe was lure would eafily 
“ be, if they two had but once a frank conference to- 
“ gether.” The other, who indeed had an efteem for 
the Duke, feemed very defirous of it: and fhe there¬ 
upon told him, that “ the Duke had exprelfcd to her, 
“ that he would be willing to embrace the occafion 
and it was fo concerted, that within a day or two they 
met as by chance at her lodgings. And fhe fo dex- 
teroufly introduced them to a civility towards each other, 
and to exprefs their inclinations to a mutual freedom, 
that after an hour’s general converfation there, to which 
flie left them, and went herfelf abroad, they parted with 
fair profeffions of future good will ; and the other pro- 
mi fed to vifit the Duke the next morning early, that 
they might have the more time without being inter¬ 
rupted; and he was with him accordingly, and found 

him 
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him in his bed. They continued together near two 
hours, the Duke hat ing commanded his lervant to tell 
any who came to viiit him, that lie was aileep. The 
other f’poke of “ the proclamation, and the manner of 
“inviting the King into Scotland, and of the ftrange ,,ul j im 
“ fpirit that poflclled thole who governed there, and i*my 
“ perfuaded them to imagine it pollible, that the King^n" 1 ,',!,',’^ 
“ could ever be prevailed with to take the Cotenant, «r 
“ that it could be of advantage to him to do lo ; lirice 
“ it could not but much alienate the ailed ions of all 
“ that party in England that had lerved his father, 

“ upon whom he ought chiefly to depend lor his re- 
“ iteration to the government of that kingdom.” Then 
he ipoke of “ the differences and jvaloulies which were 
“ between thole of that nation who had an equal dciire 
“ to ferve the King, and leaned to be equally prole- 
“ cuted by the party that now prevailed, which had 
“excluded both;” and willied “ that lbme expedient 
“ might be found out to unite all thole; and parti- 
“ cularly that his Grace and the Marquis of Mount- 
“ role might be reconciled ; towards which, lie laid, he 
“ was fure that the Marquis had great inclination, and 
“ had always dteemed him a man of honour; which 
“ appeared by the book which was publilhcd, where he 
“ was always worthily mentioned, though he had not 
“ dealt fo well with many others.” 

When the Duke had heard him with very civil at¬ 
tention, he told him as to the firfi: part, “ concerning 
“ the proclamation, and the manner of inviting the 
“ King to come to them, he was not to make any 
“ other judgment by it, than only of the perfon of the 
“ Marquis of Argyle ; who, with the afiiftance of fome 
“ few minifters, and others his creatures, did at prelent 
“ govern: that Argyle well knew there was an abl’olute 

“ ncccfiity. 
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“ neccflity, in refpedl of the whole people, to proclaim 
“ the King after the murder of his father; and there- 
“ fore he could find no other way to keep him from 
“ coming thither, but by clogging the proclamation 
“ and mellage with thole unworthy expreflions, which 
“ might deter him from putting himfelf into their 
“hands; which Argyle did not with he fhould do, 
“ becaufe in his abicncc he was lure he fhould govern 
“ all, being well agreed with Cromwell how the go- 
“ vernment Iliould be carried * and l'o the King might 
“ be kept out, Cromwell would fupport him againft all 
“ other parties; but that they both knew well enough, 
“ that, if his Majefty were once there, the whole nation 
“ would ltick to him and obey him.” lie confefied, 
“ that there was generally lo great a fupcrftition for 
“ the Covenant, that wholocver fhould Ipeak againlt it 
“ for the prefent, would lol'e all credit, though he did 
“ acknowledge it had done much milclnef, and would 
“ do more whilft it fhould be infilled upon ; but,” he 
faid, “ that mull be a work of time, and an effect of 
“the King’s government; which would find it nc- 
“ ceffary, in many other refpedls, to leil'en the power 
“ of the miniilers; which being leflened, the reverence 
“ of the Covenant would quickly fall too; and till then 
“ he, and all men, mull have patience. For the fe- 
“ cond,” he faid, “ he wifhed heartily that there could 
“ be a union of all parties which defired the King’s re- 
“ lloration, and that the animofity againft the Marquis 
“ of Mountrofe might be extinguifhed. For his own 
“ part, that he had only one quarrel againft him, which 
“ was that, by his unjuft calumnies and profecution, he 
“ had driven him into rebellion; which nothing elfe 
“ could have clone. And for that he always afked God 
“ forgivenefs from his heart, and defired nothing more 

“ than 
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li than to repair his fault bv lofing his life for rite King; 
** an<l would, with all his heart, join to-morrow with 
“ the Marquis of Mountrofe, in carrying on the King's 
“ fervjctq though he did believe, in that conjuncture, 
“ the animofitv againfr the Marquis was lo great, that, if 
‘•'lie ihoukl deedarc Inch an intimation, all his own 
“ friends would fill from him, anil abhor him.” lie 
laid, “ his own condition was verv hard; for that has intr 
“ been always bru! up in the Church of England, for 
vital) he had a gre it ret erencc, he was forced to com- 
“ ply with the Cotenam ;_ which he perfectly deteffed, 
“ and looked upon it as the rum of his nation : and 
“ would be as glad as any man ol a good opportunity 
“ to declare again!! it. But,” (aid he, “ I dare not lay 
“this; and d 1 did, I fhould have no power or credit 
“ to ferae the King, There is,’’ laid he, “ a verv wor- 
“ thy gentleman, who lodges in this horde, the Earl ut 
“ Lautherdalc, my friend and rrty kinfman ; who, upon 
“ my confcience, loves me heartily; and yet I dare lay 
“ nothing of this to him, either againfr the Covenant, 
“ or for the Marquis ol' Mountrole: and, if I Ihould, 
“ I believe he would rather choofc to kill me, than to 
“ join with me: fo much he is tranfported with prejli¬ 
ft dice in both thefe particulars, and Jo incapable to hear 
“ rcafon upon either of thole arguments, though, in all 
“ other things, few men have a better underftanding, or 
“ can dilcourle more reafonably.” 

Whilit they continued in all poffible freedom in this 
conference, the Earl of Lautherdalc, who it feems was 
informed of the other’s being there, came in his night¬ 
gown into the chamber, and fo broke off the difeourfe. 
The other, after lifting lbme time in general conven¬ 
tion, departed. And there continued afterwards all civi¬ 
lity between the Duke and him. But as himfelf told 

the 
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the Lady Aubigney, who fhortly after died there, “ lie 
“ could not, without giving jealoufy to his friend Laii- 
“ therdale, which he had no mind to do, fpend io much 
“ time with the other in private as he could have been 
“ willing to have doneand the death of that lady 
leffened the opportunities. 

In this unfteady and irrefolnte condition of the King's 
Council, it was very manifeft. that, how long loever his 
Majefly ihould defer the refolution, to what place lie 
would remove, he ihould not be able ro flay long in the 
place where he was. The States, efpecially thofe of 
Holland, let fall fomewhat every day in their councils 
and confultations, li that the King’s redding in the Hague 
“ would be very inconvenient to them and it was the 
great intcreft of the Prince of Orange, not without 
much dexterity, that kept tile States from lending a 
melfage dire&ly to his Majefty, to ddire him, “ that he 
“ would depart from that country, as loon as he could.” 
And there happened an accident at this time, which 
made the refolution necellary, and would inevitably 
have drawn on that mefl'age, which had yet been kept 
back. 

It was touched before, that there was a purpofe at 
London, to lend over an envoy from thence into Hol¬ 
land, to prepare the way for a farther good intelligence 
and negotiation, which might end in a firm peace, and 
a reciprocal alliance between the two republics. To 
that purpofe one Doriflaus, a DoHor in the Civil Law, 
was named ; who, being born in Delpht in Holland, 
had been bred at Leyden, and afterwards lived long in 
London, having been received into Grefham College as 
a Profefl'or in one of thofe chairs which are endowed for 
public ledhires in that fociety, and had been, from the 
beginning of the troubles, in the exercile of the Judge 
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Advocate’s office in the Earl of Eflex's army. In this 
conjuncture this man arrived at the Hague, and took his 
lodging in a houi'c where ilrangers uied to repair, and 
were accommodated till they pro\ ided othenvil'e for their 
better accommodation. Whilfr lie was at flipper, the fame n 0l , 
evening that he came to the town, in company ol'manvj‘ t ". ,l l ‘;j [ 'J)." f 
others who tiled to eat there, hall' a dozen gentlemen" u , klll ~ 
entered the room with their I words drawn, and required 11 '-w >’y 

1 ,. 1 tome Scot- 

tnole who were at the table u not to Irir; tor that there mh mtn. 

“ was no harm intended to any but the agent who came 

from the rebels in England, who had newly murdered 
“ their King.” And one of them, who knew Dorillaus, 
pulled him from the table, and killed him at his feet: 
and thereupon they all put up their iwords, and walked 
leilurely out of the houle, leaving thole who were in the 
room, in much amazement and conifernation. Though 
all who were engaged in the enterprife went quietly 
away, and fo out of the town, inlomuch *as no one of 
them was ever apprehended, or called in queftion, yet 
they kept not their own counfel lo well, (believing they 
had done a very heroic aCt), but that it was generally 
known they were all Scottifh men, and rnoft of them 
fervants or dependants upon the Marquis of Mount- 
rofe. 

The King was exceedingly troubled and perplexed 
with this accident, which he could not forefee, and ealily 
difeerned that it would be applied to his prejudice; and 
that the States could not but highly relent it, in many 
refpeHs; that the man who was killed was in truth 
their own fubjeft, and employed to them, as a public 
minifter, by thole with whom they had no mind to have 
any quarrel. Upon all which his Majeily concluded, 
that his prefence there would quickly appear more unac¬ 
ceptable than ever: bdides, that there had been the 

faiiv 
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fame night fomc quarrels and fighting in the flreets, 
between l'ome fervants of the King and lome gentlemen 
of the town ; in which a Ion of one of the States was 
dangeroully hurt, though lie recovered afterwards. 

It cannot be denied but that the States proceeded 
upon thefe diforders, to which they had not been accuf- 
torned, with great gravity, and more than ordinary re- 
fpeel to the King. They were highly offended with 
what was paft, and icnfible what expoftulations and cla¬ 
mour for juftice they nnift expeCt, and fuftain from 
England, and what reproaches they muft undergo for 
fuffering all thofe who had been guilty of fuch a crime, 
to cfcape the minifters of juftice ; which could not but 
be imputed to them, as a great Icandal to their govern¬ 
ment : yet they proceeded very flowly in their inquifi- 
tion, and with fuch formalities as were ufuai, (and which 
could bring no prejudice to the offenders; who were 
either gone tiut of their dominions, or concealed them- 
fclvcs in other towns, where the fame formalities were to 
be ufed, if they were difeovered), and without fo much 
reflection upon the King, as if they believed that the 
guilty perfons had any relation to his l'ert ice: yet they 
look notice of “ the multitude of ftrangers which were 
“ in the town, and how impoffible it would be for them 
“ to preferve the peace and good government thereof, 
“ if f uch refort were not reftrained.” They aggravated 
exceedingly “ the indignity that had been offered to the 
“ State itfelf, in the attempt that had been made upon a 
“ perfon under their protection, and for whofe fafety the 
“ public faith was, upon the matter, engaged with 
infinuation enough, “ that it would be fit for the King 
“ to remove from thence.” Of all which his Majefty 
receiving advertifement, he thought it better himfelf to 
give them notice of his purpofc to leave them, than to 
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cxpefl a plain injuncfion from them to do fo. He found 
this the more neceffary to be done, fince from the time 
that the Scottifh commiffioners were come thither, they 
had taken great pains to infufe into the opinions of that 
people, “ that they were font from the kingdom of 
“ Scotland, that was entirely and unanimoully at his 
“ Majefty’s dilpolal, to invite him to repair thither, and 
“ to take polleflion of his government there, where there 
“ was already an army preparing to afiift him towards 
“ the recovery of his other dominions; but that there 
“ was a party of evil counfellors about his Majclty, who 
t£ diffuaded him from accepting that their invitation, 

“ except they would be content to change the govern- 
“ ment of their Church, and to ellabhili epifcopacy 
“ there again.” And by thcl'e infinuations they per- 
fuaded many of the States to believe, that the defence 
of Bifhops, for whom they had no regard, was the fold 
difference between the King and them, which kept the 
King from going into Scotland : lo that the King was 
not without fome apprehenlion, that, by that miftake and 
falfe information, the States might give him advice to 
accept the Scots’ invitation. And therefore he fent to 
the States of Holland, “ that he had a defire to fay 
“ fomewhat to them, if they would aflign him an audi- 
“ ence the next day;” which they readily did. 

The King was received in the fame manner he had The Km* 
been formerly, and being conducted into the room offals, 
council, after a fliort compliment, he delivered a paper"^^"'^’ 
to them, which he defired might be read, and that lie ““m;"- 
might receive their advice thereupon as foon as they 
jslealed. The memorial contained, in the firft place, 
his Majeffy's acknowledgment of the civilities he had 
received there, and his ddire “ that by them the States 
“ General” (who were not at that time affembled) 

11 might 
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“ might be informed of fuch his Majefty’s fenfe of their 
“ kindneis; cfpecially in the full and high deteftation 
“ they had exprelled of the impious and unparalleled 
“ murder of his royal father of blellcd memory, their 
“ fait and unlhaken ally, by which the forms and rules 
“ of all kind of government were no lefs violated and 
“ diffolved, than that of monarchy: that he came to 
“ inform them that he did intend, in a ihort time, lb to 
“ difpofe of his perfon, as might with God’s blcffing 
“ moil probably advance his affairs; and that for the 
“ better doing thereof, and that he might in io impor- 
“ tant an affair receive their particular advice, he iliould 
“ impart to them the true Rate and condition of his 
“ feveral dominions. That he needed not inform them 
“ of the deplorable condition of his kingdom of England, 
“ where the hearts and affections of his loyal fubjefts 
“ were fo deprefled and kept under by the power and 
“ cruelty of thole who had murdered their late Sovereign, 
“ and who every day gave freih and bloody inliances of 
“ their tyranny, to fright men from their allegiance, 
“ that for the prefent no man could believe that mii'cr- 
“ able kingdom could be fit for his Majefty to truft his 
“ perfon in: that in Scotland, it is very true, that his 
“ Majefty is proclaimed King, but with fuch limita- 
“ tions and reflriCtions againit his exercite Of his royal 
“ power, that in truth they had only given him the 
‘•name, and denied him the authority; that above 
“ five parts of fix of the nobility and chief gentry of 
“ that kingdom were likewife excluded from their juft 
“ right, and from any part in the adminiftration of the 
“ public affairs; fo that that kingdom feemed not fuffi- 
“ ciently prepared for his Majefty’s reception ; but that 
“ he hoped, and doubted not, that there would be in a 
“ fhort time a perfe& union and right underftanding 

“ between 
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“ between all his fubje&s of that his kingdom, and a 
“ due fubmiffion and obedience from them all to his 
“ Majefty, for that he was refolved (and had never had 
“ the leaft purpofe to the contrary) to preferve and 
“ maintain the government of Church and State in that 
“ kingdom, as it is eftabliihed by the laws thereof, with- 
“ out any violation or alteration on his part: fo that 
“ there could be no difference between him and his fub- 
,c jedls of that kingdom, except they fhould endeavour, 
“ and prefs his Majefty to alter the laws and government 
“ of his other kingdoms; which as it would be very 
“ unreafonable to defire, fo it is not in his power to do 
“ if he fhould confent, and join with his fubjedls of 
“ Scotland to that purpofe : which made him confident, 
“ that, when they had throughly weighed and confider- 
“ ed what was good for themfelves, as well as for him, 
“ they would acquiefce with enjoying the laws and pri- 
“ vileges of that kingdom, without defiring to infringe 
“ or impofe upon thofe of their brethren and neigh - 
“ hours.” And his Majefty defired the States, “ that if 
“ any perfons had endeavoured to make any impreflions 
“ upon them, that he hath or ever had other intentions 
“ or delires, with reference to his fubjedfs of Scotland, 
“ than what himfelf now expreffed to them to have, 
“ that they would give no credit to them: and allured 
“ them, that they fhould always find him conftant to 
“ thofe refolutions, and efpecially, that all ways and 
“ means which might lead to the advancement and pro- 
“ pagation of the Proteftant religion fhould be lb hear- 
“ tily embraced by nim, that the world fhould have 
“ caufe to believe him to be worthy of his title of Dc 
“ fender of the Faith, which he valued as his greateft 
“ attribute.” 

This being tlie true prefent condition of his two king- 

vol. hi. p. i. g g dotns 
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dorm of England and Scotland, and it being neceffary 
for his Majefty, to give life to the afflidled ftate of his 
affairs by his own pcrfonal adfivity and vigour, he told 
them, “ there remained only, that he fhould impart to 
“ them the like ftate of his other kingdom of Ireland ; 
“ which had likewife font to him, and defired him to re- 
“ pair thither with great importunity: that the Marquis 
“ of Ormond, his lieutenant there, had concluded a peace 
“ with the Roman Catholics; and that thereby his 
“ Majefty was entirely poffcffcd of three parts of four 
“ of that his large and fruitful kingdom, and of the 
“ command of good armies, and of many good Chips to 
“ be joined to his own fleet; and that he had reafon to 
“ hope and to believe that Dublin itfelf, and the few 
l£ other places, which had fubmitted to the rebellious 
Ci power in England, cither already were, upon the know- 
“ ledge of that odious parricide, returned to their allegi- 
“ ance, or would fpeedily be reduced ; of which he ex- 
“ pedlcd every day to receive advertifement; which if 
“ it fhould fall out, yet he forefaw many objedhons 
“ might be made againft his going thither, not only in 
“ regard of the difficulty and danger of his paffage, 
“ but of the jealoufies which would arife upon the large 
“ Conceffions which were made unto the Roman Catho- 
“ lies of that kingdom; which could not be avoided.” 
And having thus given them a clear information of the 
ftate of his three kingdoms, his Majefty concluded with 
his defire, “ that the States would give him their advice 
“ as freely, to which of them he fhould repair; and 
“ that they would give him all neceffary affiftance that 
“ he might profecute their counfel.” 

Many men feared, that the King would have brought 
great prejudice to himfelf by this communication, and, 
upon the matter, obliged himfelf to follow their advice; 

which 
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which they apprehended would be contrary to his own 
judgment. For nothing was more commonly difeourfed 
among the Dutch, and by many of the States them- 
felves, than “ that the King ought, without delay, to 
“ throw himfelf into the arms of Scotland, and to gra- 
“ tify them in all they defired: that Bifhops were not 
“ worth the contending for; and that the fupporting 
“ them had been the ruin of his father, and would be 
“ his, if he continued in the fame obftinacy.” But the 
King had reafon to believe that they would not fo much 
concern themfelves in his broken affairs, as to give him 
advice what to do: and it was neceffary for him to get 
a little more time, upon fome occurrences which would 
every day happen, before he took a pofitive refolution 
which way to fteer: for though, in his own opinion, 
Ireland was the place to which he was to repair, yet he 
knew that, notwithftanding the peace that was made, 
there were feveral parties flill in arms there, befides thofe 
who adhered to the Parliament, who refufed to lubmit to 
that peace. Though the general Council at Kilkenny 
(which had been always looked upon as the reprefenta- 
tive of the confederate Catholics of that kingdom, and 
to which they had always fubmitted) had fully confented 
to the treaty of peace with the Lord Lieutenant, yet 
Owen O’Neile, who had the command of all the Irifh 
in Ullter, and who was looked upon as the beft general 
they had, totally refufed to fubmit to it, and pofitively 
protelled againft it, as not having provided for their in- 
tereft; and that Council was not lorry for his fepa- 
ration, there being little lefs animofity between thofe of 
Ulfter and the other Irifh, than was between them both 
and the Englifh: and they knew that O’Neile more in¬ 
filled upon recompence in lands and preferments, than 
upon any provilion that concerned religion itfelf. Then 
c g a the 
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the Scots in Ulfter, who were very numerous, and under 
good difcipline, and well provided with arms and am¬ 
munition, would not fuLimit to the commands of the 
Lord Lieutenant; but were refolved to follow the ex¬ 
ample of their countrymen, and to fee the King admit¬ 
ted and received, as well as proclaimed, before they 
would fubmit to his authority : which made the Marquis 
of Ormond the lefs troubled at the obftinacy of O’Neile, 
(though he had ufed all the means he had to draw him 
in), fince he prefumed the Scots and he would mor¬ 
tify each other, during the time that he fhould fpend in 
making lumfelf ftrong enough to fupprefs them both : 
for the Scots who would not join with the Marquis 
were very vigorous in profecutmg the war againft 
O'Neile, and the Irilh of Ulfter. Thefe diviftons, fac- 
tionS^-apd confulions in Ireland, made the King the 
more folicitous that his Council ftiould be unanimous 
for his going thither, at leaft that the Scots, how viru¬ 
lent foever againft each other, fhould all concur in their 
advice, “ that it was not yet iealonable for him to go for 
“ Scotlandwhich made him labour fo much to bring 
the Hamiltdhians, and thofe who followed Mountroi’e, 
whom he believed both to be of that opinion, to meet 
together, and to own it jointly to the King in council: 
but it is laid before how impoffible it was to obtain that 
conjunction. 

When the King found that it was not poffible to bring 
the lords of the Scottifh nation together to confer upon 
the affairs of that kingdom, he thought to have drawn 
them feverally, that is, thofe of the Engagement by 
themfelves, and the Marquis of Mountrofe with his 
friends by themfelves, to have given him their advice in 
the prefence of his Council, that fo, upon debate thereof 
between them, his Majelty might the more maturely have 

determined 
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.determined what he was to do, The Marquis of Mount- 
rofe sxpreffed a great willingnefs to give his Majefty 
fatisfatftion this or any other way, being willing to de¬ 
liver his opinion concerning things, or perfons, before 
any body, and in any place. But the lords of the 
Engagement pofitivelv refufed to deliver their opinion, 
but to the King himfelf, and not in the prefence of his 
Council; which, they faid, “ would be to confefs a kind 
“ of fubordination of the kingdom of Scotland, which 
“ was independent on the Council of Englandand 
Duke Hamilton told the counfellor, with whom he had 
before fo freely converfed, and who expoftulated with 
him upon it, “ that it was the only ground of the heavy 
“ judgment in Parliament againft the Earl of Traquair, 
“ that, having been the King’s commiilioner in Scot- 
“ land, he gave account to the King of tranfacf ions, 
“ and of the affairs of that kingdom, at the Council 
“ Tabic in England ; whereof he was likewile a mem- 
“ ber; fo jealous that kingdom was, and ftill is, of their 
“ native privilegesand therefore defired, “ that he 
“ might not be preffed to do what had been fo penal to 
“ another in his own fight.” 

The King fatisfied himfelf with having all their opi¬ 
nions delivered to himfelf, fubferibed under all their 
hands, which every one confented to: though moft of 
them would have been glad that the King would have 
gone into Scotland, upon what condefcenfions foever; 
becaufe they all believed his prefence would cafily turn 
all, and that they flioukl be quickly reftored to their 
eftates, which they cared moft for; yet nobody pre- 
fumed to give that advice, or feemed to think it feafon- 
able. So that the King refumed the former debate of 
going diretftly for Ireland, and direction was given for 
providing fhips, anti all other things neceffary for that 
o g 3 ' 4yage. 
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voyage. There remained only one doubt, whether his. 
Majefty fhould take France in his way, that he might 
fee his mother, who by letters and meffages prefled him 
very earnellly fo'to do ; or whether he fhould embark 
in Holland direiSHy for Ireland; which would be lefs 
lofs of time, and might be done early in the fpring, be¬ 
fore the Parliament’s fleet fhould put out to fea. 

They who did not wifh that the Queen fhould exer- 
cife any power over the King, or have too much credit 
with him, were againfl his going into France, as “ an 
“ occafion of fpending more time than his affairs would 
“ permit, and an obligation to make a greater expence 
“ than he had, or knew where to have, means to defray:” 
and they thought it an argument of moment, “ that, 
“ from the time of the murder of his father, the King 
“ had never received letter of condolement from France, 
“ nor the leaft invitation to go thither.” On the other 
fide, they who wifhed and hoped that the Queen would 
have fuch an influence upon the King that his Council 
fhould have lefs credit with him, defired very much that 
his Majefty would make France his way. The Scots 
defired it very much, believing they fhould find her Ma¬ 
jefty very propitious to their counfels, and inclined to 
truft their undertakings; and they were very fure that 
Mountrofe would never go to Paris, or have credit with 
the Queen. 

The Prince of Orange, and the Princefs Royal his 
wife, had a great defire to gratify the Queen, and that 
the King fhould fee her in the way; and propofed, 
“ that his Majefty might appoint a place, where the 
“ Queen and he might meet, without going to Paris ; 
“ and, after three or four days ftay together, his Majefty 
“ might haften his journey to forne convenient port, 
“ froip whence he might embark for Ireland by a fhorter 

“ pafl'age 
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“ would appoint two fhips of war, to attend his Majefty 
“ in that French port, before he fhould get thither." 
His Majefty inclined this way, without pofitively refolv- 
ing upon it; yet direifted “ that his own goods of bulk, 
“ and his inferior fervants, fhould be prefently embark- 
“ ed to take the diredteft paflagc to Irelandand or¬ 
dered “ that the reft, who were to wait upon his perfon, 
“ fhould likewife fend their goods and baggage, and 
“ fuch fervants who were not abfolutcly neceftary for 
“ their prefent fervice, upon the fame fhips for Ireland 
declaring, “ that, if he made France his way, he would 
“ make all poffible hafte, and go with as light a train as 
“ he could.” Hereupon two fhips were ihortly after 
provided, and many perfons (and great ftore of baggage) 
embarked for Ireland, and arrived there in fafety; but 
moft of the perfons, and all the goods, mifearried in 
their return, when they knew that the King was not to 
come thither, upon the accidents that afterwards fell out 
there. 

This refolution being taken, the Lord Cottington, 
who had a juft excufe from his age, being then feventv- 
five years old, to vvifh to be in fome repofe, confidered 
with himfelf how to become difentangled from the 
fatigue of thofe voyages and journeys, which he faw the 
King would he obliged to make. In Holland he had no 
mind to ftay, having never loved that people, nor been 
loved by them ; and he thought the climate itfelf was 
very pernicious to his health, by reafon of the gout, 
which frequently vifited him. France ivas as ungrate¬ 
ful to him, where he had not been kindly treated, and 
was looked upon as one who had been always additfted 
to Spain, and no friend to the Crown of France; fo that 
he was willing to find a good occafion to fpend the re- 
o g 4 mainder 
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mainder of his age where he had fpent fo much of his 
youth, in Spain, and where he believed that he might 
be able to do the King more fervice than any other way. 
And there was newly come to the Hague an Englilh 
gentleman, who had been an officer in the King’s army, 
and was in Madrid when the news came thither of the 
murder of the King: and he related many particulars 
of the paffion and indignation of that Court, upon that 
occafion, againft the rebels; that “ the King, and all 
“ the Court, put themfelves into folemn mourning 
(and he repeated fome expreffions which the King and 
Don Lewis de Haro had made of tendernefs and com¬ 
panion for our King); and that 11 the King of Spain 
“ fpoke of fending an ambaffador to his Majefty.” 

Thefe relations, and any thing of that kind, how 
weakly foever founded, were very willingly heard. And 
Conference from hence the Lord Cottington took occafion to confer 
theLord with the Chancellor of the Exchequer (with whom he 
and the' 0 " a fri en< lffiip> they living and keeping houfc 
C f h *h Ce E° r ^ > S et ^ ler ) °f “ f h e condition the King was in, and that 
chequer “ he ought to think, what Prince’s kindnefs was like to 
th"xuis" 5 “ be of moft life and benefit to his Majefty, and from 
cmblfly’" “ whom he might hope to receive a fum of money; if 
mto spam, jc not as muc h aj might ferve for a martial expedition, 
“ yet Inch an annual exhibition as might ferve for his 
“ fupport: that he had already experience of France, 
“ and knew well the intelligence that the Cardinal had 
“ at that very time with Cromwell: but he did verily 
“ believe, that if the King of Spain were dexteroufty 
“ treated with, and not more afked of him than could 
“ confift with his affairs to fpare, a good yearly fupport 
“ might be procured there, and the expectation of it 
(c might be worth the King’s fending an ambaffador 
“ thither.” He Laid, “ he was more of that opinion 

“ fince 
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“ fince the King had taken the refolution of going for 
“ Irelpd ; where the King of Spain’s credit might be 
“ of grfat" benefit to him: that Owen O’Neile, and the 
“ old Irifh of Ulfter, were ftill in arms againft the 
“ King; and would not fubmit to the conditions which 
“ the general Council of the confederate Catholics had 
“ confented to with the Marquis of Ormond: that 
“ O’Neile had been bred in Spain, and had a regiment 
“ in Flanders, and fo trnift have an abfolute dependence 
“ upon his Catholic Majefty, for whom all the old Irifh 
“ had ever had a particular devotion; and if it were only 
“ to difpofe him and that people to the King’s obedience, 
“ and to accept thofe conditions which might conveni* 
“ ently be given to them, it were well worth fuch a jour- 
“ ney; and the King of Spain would never refufe to 
“ gratify the King to the utmoft that could be defircd 
“ in that particular.” The Chancellor thought this dif- 
courfe not unreafonable, and alked him, “ who would be 
“ fit to be fent thither?” not imagining that he had any 
thought of going thither himfelf. He anfwered, “ that, 
11 if the King would be advifed by him, he fhould fend 
“ them two thither, and he did believe they fhould do 
“ him very good fervice.” 

The Chancellor was weary of the company he was in, 
and the bufinefs, which, having no profpedl but towards 
defpair, was yet rendered more grievous by the continual 
contentions and animolities between perfons. He knew 
he was not in the Queen’s favour at all, and fhould find 
no refpedl in that Court. However, lie was very feru- 
pulous, that the King might not fufpedt that he was 
weary of his attendance, or that any body elfe might 
believe that he withdrew himfelf from waiting longer 
upon fo defperate a fortune. In the end, he told the 
Lord Cottington, “ that he would only be paffive in the 

“ point, 
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“ point, and refer it entirely to him, if lie thought fit to 
e£ difpofe the King to like it; and if the King approved 

it lb much as to take notice of it to the Chancellor, 
“ and commend it as a thing he thought for his fervice, 
“ he would fubmit to his command.” 

The Lord Cottington’s heart was much fet upon this 
employment, and he managed fo warily with the King, 
and prefented the whole fcheme to him fo dexterouily, 
that his Majefty was much pleafed with it; and fhortly 
The King after declared his refolution publicly, “ to lend the Lord 
thofe'two “ Cottington, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, bis 
Imbatra 6 " am baffadors extraordinary into Spainand com- 
manded them “ to prepare their own commiffion and 
“ inftrudions; and to begin their journey as foon as 
“ was poffible.” 

Before the King could begin his own journey for 
France, and fo to Ireland, his Majefty thought it necef- 
fary, upon the whole profpeft of his affairs with refer¬ 
ence to all places, to put his bufinefs. into as good a 
method as he could, and to difpofe of that number of 
officers, and foldiers, and other perfons, who had pre¬ 
fented themfelves to be applied to his fervice, or to leave 
them to take the beft courfe they could for their own 
fubfiftence. Of thefe, many were fent into Ireland 
with the Chips which carried the King’s goods, yvith 
recommendation to the Marquis of Ormond, “ to put 
“ them into his army till the King <yme thither.” Since 
the Scots were no better difpofed to ferve, or receive the 
King for the prefent, his Majefty was refolved to give 
the Marquis of Mountrofe all the encouragement he 
defired to vifit them, and to incline them to a better 
temper. 

There was then at the Hague Cornifkius Wolfelte, 
ambaffador extraordinary from the King of Denmark t<? 

the 
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the ^States General; who came with a great train and 
great ft^te, and was himfelf a man of vanity and often- 
tation, and took pains to be thought fo great a man by 
his own intereft, that he did not enough extol the power 
of his mafter; which proved his ruin after his return. He 
had left Denmark before the news came thither of the 
murder of the King, and fo he had no credentials for 
his Majefty, by reafon whereof he couM not receive any 
public formal audience ; but defired “ the King's leave 
“ that he might, as by accident, be admitted to fpeak 
“ to him at the Queen of Bohemia's Courtwhere his 
Majefty ufed to be every day ; and there the ambafla- 
dor often fpoke to him. The Marquis of Mountrofe 
had found means to endear himfelf much to this am- 
baflador, who gave him encouragement to hope for a 
very good reception in Denmark, if the King would 
fend him thither, and that he might obtain arms and 
ammunition there for Scotland. The ambafiador told 
him, “ that, if the King would write a letter to him 
“ to that purpofe, he would prefently fupply him 
“ with fome money and arms, in affurance that his maf- 
“ ter would very well approve of what he fhould do.” 
The Marquis of Mountrofe well knew that the King 
was not able to fupply him with the leaft proportion of 
money to begin his journey; and therefore he had only 
propofed, “ that the King would give him letters, in the 
“ form he prefcribed, to feveral Princes in Germany, 
“ whofe affedlions he pretended to knowwhich let¬ 
ters he fent by feveral officers, who were to bring the 
foldiers or arms they ffiould obtain, to a rendezvous he 
appointed near Hamburg; and refolved himfelf to go 
into Sweden and Denmark, in hope to get fupplies in 
both thofe places, both from the Crowns, and by the 

contribution 
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contribution of many Scottiffi officers, who had com¬ 
mand and eftates in thofe countries; and to have creden¬ 
tials, by virtue of which he might appear ambaflador 
extraordinary from the King, if he fhould find it expe¬ 
dient ; though he did intend rather to negociate his 
bufinefs in private, and without any public character. 
All this was refolved before his confidence, at leaft his 
familiarity, wifh*the ambaflador was grown lefs. But, 
upon the encouragement he had from him, he moved 
the King “ for his letter to the ambaflador, to aflift the 
“ Marquis of Mountrofe with his advice, and with his 
“ intereft in Denmark, and in any other Court, to the 
“ end that he might obtain the loan of monies, arms, 
“ and ammunition, and whatever elfe was neceflfary to 
“ enable the Marquis to profecute his intended defeent 
“ into Scotland.” The King, glad that he did not prefs 
for ready money, which he was not able to fupply him 
with, gave him fuch letters as he defired to all perfons, 
and particularly to the ambaflador himfelf, who, having 
order from his mafter to prefent the King with a fum of 
money for his prefent occafions, never informed the King 
thereof, but advifed Mountrofe to procure fuch a letter 
from his Majefty to him ; which being done, the Mar¬ 
quis received that money from him, and likewife fome 
arms; with which he begun his unfortunate enterprife; 
and profecuted his journey to Hamburg ; where he ex¬ 
pected to meet his German troops, which he believed 
the officers he had fent thither with the King’s letters 
would be well able to raife, with the affiftance of thofe 
Princes to whom they had been fent. But he was car¬ 
ried on by a ftronger aflurance he had received from 
fome prophecies, and predictions, to which he was na¬ 
turally given, “ that he fhould by his valour recover 

“ Scotland 
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“ Scotland for the King, and from thence condudl an 
“ army that fhould fettle his Majefty in all his other do- 
“ minions.' 1 * 

There had been yet nothing done by the King with 
reference to England lince the murder of his father; nor 
did there appear any thing, of any kind, to be attempted 
as yet there: there was fo terrible a conllernation, that 
Hill pofleffed the fpirits of that people, that though 
men’s affections were greater, and more general for the 
King, out of the horror and defoliation they had of the 
late parricide, yet the owning it was too penal for their 
broken courage ; nor was it believed pollible for any 
man to contribute any thing, at prelent, for their deli¬ 
verance. However, moft men were of opinion, “ that 
“ it was neceflary for the King to publilh fbme declara- 
“ tion, that he might not feem utterly to give over his 
“ claim there; and to keep up the fpirits of his friends.” 

And many from England, who in the midft of their 
defpair would give feme couniel, advifed,that there 
“ might be fomewhat publilhed by the King that 
“ might give fome check to the general fubmitting to 
“ the Engagement, which was fo univerfally prefted. 

“ there.” The King being every day advertifed, how 
much this was defired and expected, and the Scottifh 
lords being of the fame opinion, hoping that fomewhat 
might be inferted in it that might favour tire Prelbyte- 
rians, his Majefty propofed at the Council, “ that there 
“ might be fome draught prepared of a proclamation, 

“ or declaration, only with reference to the kingdom of 
“ England;” and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, The a,™. 

0 . . cellar of the 

who had betn moft converlant in mftrurflents of that na- Ext hcquci 
ture, was appointed to make one ready ; though he had , 
declared, “ that he did not know what luch a declara-^”’ 1 ”' 
“ tiofl could contain, and therefore that he thought it tn s Und ' 

“ not 
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“ not feafonablc to publifh any.” The Prince of 
Orange was prefent at that Council, and, whether, from 
his own opinion, or from the fuggeftion of the' Scottilh 
lords, who were much favoured by him, he wifhed, 

“ that, in regard of the great differences which were in 
“ England about matters of religion, the King would 
“ offer, in this declaration, to refer all matters in contro- 
“ vcrfy concerning religion to a national fynod; in 
“ which there fhould be admitted fome foreign divines 
from the Proteftant churcheswhich, he thought, 
would be a popular claufe, and might be acceptable 
abroad as well as at home: and the King believed no 
objection could be made again!! it; and fo thought fit 
fuch a claufe fhould be inferted. 

Within a fhort time after the Council was parted, the 
Prince of Orange fent for the Lord Cottington, and told 
him, “ he was not enough acquainted with the Chancel- 
“ lor of the Exchequer, but defired him to entreat him 
“ not to be too fharp in this declaration, the end where- 
“ of was to unite and reconcile different humours; and 
“ that he found many had a great apprehenfion, that 
“ the fharpnefs of his ftyle would irritate them much 
a more.” The Chancellor knew well enough that this 
came from the Lord Lautherdale, and he wifhed heartily 
that the charge might be committed to any body 
elfe, protefting, “ that he was never lefs difpofed in his 
“ own conceptions and reflections to undertake any 
“ fuch talk in his life ; and that he could not imagine 
“ how it was poflible for the King to publifh a declara- 
“ tion at that time, (his firft declaration,) without much 
“ fharpnefs againft the murderers of his father;” which 
nobody could fpeak againft; nor could he be excufed 
from the work impofed upon him: and the Prince of 
Orange allured him, “ it was not that kind of fharpnefs 

“ which 
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“ which he wifhed fhould be declinedand thouglt 
he farmed not willing farther to explain himlelf, it was 
evident'that he wifhed that there might not be any 
fiharpnefs againft the Prefbyterians, for which there was 
at that time no occafion. 

There was one particular, which, without a full and 
diftimft inftru&ifla. the Chancellor could not prefume 
to exprefs. ThUfteat end of this declaration was to 
confirm the affe&ion of as many as was poffible for the 
King, and, confequently, as few were to be made defpe- 
rate as might confift with the King’s honour, and necef- 
fary juftice ; fo that how far that claufe, which was ef- 
fential to a declaration upon this fubjeft, concerning 
the indemnity of perfons, Ihould extend, was the quef- 
tion. And in this there was difference of opinions; the 
moft prevalent was, “ that no perfons fhould be except- 
‘ c cd from pardon, but only fuch who had an immediate 
“ hand in the execrable murder of the King, by being 
“ his judges, and pronouncing that fentence, and they 
“ who performed the execution.” Others laid, they 
“ knew that fome were in the lift of the judges, and 
“ named by the Parliament, who found excufes to be 
“ abfentand others, that “ fome who were not 
“ named, more contrived and contributed to that 
“ odious proceeding, than many of the aiftors in it.” 
But the refolution was, that the former fhould be only 
comprehended. 

When the declaration was prepared, and read at the 
Board, there was a deep ftlence, no man fpeaking to 
any part of it. But another day was appointed for a 
fecond reading it, againft which time every man might 
be better prepared to fpeak to it: and in the mean 
time the Prince of Orange, in regard he was not a perfeff 
maftcr of the Englifh tongue, defired he might have a 

copy 
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copy of it, that he might the better underftand it. And 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer deftred, “ that noMlnly 
“ the Prince of Orange might have a copy, bufthat his 
“ Majefty would likewife have one, and, after he fhould 
“ have perofed it himfelf, he would fhew it to any 
“ other, who he thought was fit to adviie with there 
being many lords and other pe|&|||fcf quality about 
him, who were not of the CoisflHpnd he moved, 
“ that he might have liberty himldPw communicate it 
“ to fome who were like to make a judgment, how far 
“ any thing of that nature was like to be acceptable, 
“ and agreeable to the minds of the peopleand 
named Herbert the Attorney General, and Dr. Steward, 
who was Dean of the chapel; and his opinion, in all 
things relating to the Church, the King had been ad- 
vifed by his' 5 father to fubmit to. All which was ap¬ 
proved by the King; and, for that reafon, a farther day 
Different was appointed for the fecond reading. The iffue was, 
rr n ;^,-«cept two or three of the Council, who were of 
one and the fame opinion of the whole, there were not 
when .twas two perfons who were admitted to the perufal of it, 
who did not take fome exception to it, though fcarce two 
made the fame exception. 

Dodtor Steward, though a man of a very good un¬ 
demanding, was fo exceedingly grieved at the claufe of 
admitting foreign divines into a fynod that was to con- 
fult upon the Church of England, that he could not be 
fatisfied by any arguments that could be given of “ the 
“ impdffibility of any effect, or that the Parliament 
“ would accept the overture; and that there could be 
“ no danger if it did, becaufe the number of thofe fo- 
“ reign divines muft be ftill limited by the King;” but 
cafne one morning to the Chancellor, with whom he 
had a friendfltip, and protefted “ he had not flept that 

“ night 
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night, out of the agony and trouble, that lie, who he 
“ ktjew loved the Church fo well, fhould content to a 
“ clauie fo much again ft the honour of it and went 
from him to the King, to befecch him never to approve if. 
Some were of opinion, “ that there were too few excepted 
“ from pardon; by which the King would not have con- 
“ filcations enough to fatisfy and reward his party:” and 
others thought, “ that there were too many excepted ; 

“ and that it was not prudent to make lo many men 
“defperate; but that it would be liitficicnt to except 
“ Cromwell, and Bradlhaw, and three or four more of 
“ thole whole malice was molt notorious; the whole 
“ number not to exceed fix.” 

The Scots did not value the claufe for foreign di¬ 
vines, who, they knew, could perfuade little in an Eng- 
lifh fynod; but they were implacably offended, that 
the' King mentioned the government of the Church 
of England, and the Book of Common-Prayer, with lb 
much reverence and devotion; which was the fharpnefs 
they moft feared of the Chancellor’s ftyle, when they 
thought now the Covenant to be neceftary to he infilled 
upon more than ever. So that, when the declaration 
was read at the Board the fecond time, moft men being 
moved with the ditcourles, and tears which were ex- 
prelfed abroad of lonie ill effects it might produce, it 
was more faintly debated, and men itemed not to think 
that the publifhing any, at this time, was ol lo much 
importance, as they formerly had conceived it to he. 

By all which men may judge, how hard a thing it was 
for the King to refolve, and ;u c l with that fteadmefs and 
relolution, which the molt unprolperous condition doth 
more require than the ftate that is Ids perplexed and en¬ 
tangled. Thus the declaration flept without farther j. 10- [y™ 
pofition to publilh any. 

voi.. tit. p. 1. n h A1 
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All things being now as much provided for as they 
were like to be, the two ambaffadors for Spain were /very 
felicitous to begin their journey, the King being at lalt 
refolvcd not to give his mother the trouble of making a 
journey to meet him, but to go himfelf direftly to St. 
Germain’s, where Iter Majeifv was. The Prince of 
Orange, to advance that refolution, had promifed to 
fupply the King with twenty thoufand pounds; which 
was too great a loan lor him to make, who had already 
great debts upon him, though it was very little for the 
enabling the King to dilcharge the debts he and his fa¬ 
mily had contracted at the Hague, and to make his 
journey. Out of this fum the Lord Cottington and 
the Chancellor were to receive io much as was design¬ 
ed to defray their journey to Paris: what was necef- 
fary for the dilcharge of their embaffy, or for making 
their journey from Paris, was not yet provided. The 
King had feme hope, that the Duke of Lorrain would 
lend him forne money; which he defigned for this fer- 
vice ; which made it neceffary that they fhould imme¬ 
diately refort to Pruffels, to finifh that negociation, and 
from thence to profecute their journey. 

In the loliciting their firft difpatch at the Hague, 
they made a difeovery that feemed very ftrange to 
them, though afterwards it was a truth that was very 
notorious. Their journey having been put off feme 
days, only for the receipt of that fmall fum, which was 
to be jiaid them out of the money to be lent by the 
Prince of Orange, and Ilemflet, the Prince’s chief offi¬ 
cer in Inch aiTairs of money, having been feme days at 
Amfterdam to negociate that loan, and no money being 
returned, they believed that there was forne affedled de¬ 
lay ; and fo went to the Prince of Orange, who had ad- 
vifed, and was well pleafed with that embaffy, to know 

when 
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when that money would be ready for the King, that he 
might likewife refolve upon the time for his own journey. 

The Prince told them, he believed, “ that they, who 
“ knew London fo well, and had heard lb much dif- 
“ courfe of the wealth of Holland, would wonder very 
“ much that he fhould have been endeavouring above ten 
“ days to borrow twenty thoufand pounds; and that the 
“ richeft men in Amfterdam had promifed him to l'up- 
“ ply him with it, and that one half of it was not yet pro- 
“ vided.” Pie faid, “it was not that there was any queftion 
“ of his credit, which was very good; and that the fecu- 
“ rity he gave was as good as any body defired, and upon 
“ which he could have double the furn in lcis time, if he 
“ would receive it in paper, which was the courie of that 
“ country; where bargains being made for one hundred 
“ thoufand pounds to be paid within ten days, it was 
“ never known that twenty thoufand pounds was paid 
“ together in one tow'n; but by bills upon Rotterdam, 

“ Harlem, the Hague, and Antwerp, and other places, 

“ which was as convenient, or more, to all parties; and 
“ he did verily believe, that though Amfterdam could 
“ pay a million within a month, upon any good occa- 
“ lion, yet they would be troubled to bring twenty thou- 
“ fand pounds together into any one room; and that 
“ was the true realon, that the money was not yet 
“ brought to the Hague; which it Ihould be within few 
“ days;” as it was accordingly. 

The ambafiadors took their leave of the King at theThcambaf 
Hague before the middle of May, and had a yacht from 
the Prince of Orange, that attended them at Rotterdam, 
and tranfported them with great convenience to Antwerp, 
where the Chancellor’s wife and his family were arrived 
ten days before, and were fettled in a good and conveni¬ 
ent houfe; where the Lord Cottington and he bo.h 
n h 2 lodged 
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lodged whilft the\ payed in that city. There they met 
the Lord Jermyn in his way towards the King, to bffien 
the King's journey into 1 'ranee, upon the Queen's great 
importunity. He was eery glad they were both tome 
away Irotn the King, and believed he lhould more caftly 
prevail with his lYlajcfly in all things, as indeed he did. 
Alter two or three days hay at Antwerp, they went to 
Bruffls to deliver their credentials both to the An.li- 
duke and the Duke of ] orrain, and to vilit the Spaniflt 
minifters, and, upon their landing at BniU'els, they took 
it tor a good omen, that they were allured, “ that Le 
“ Brune, who had been one of the plenipotentiaries at 
“ the treaty of Munlfer, on the behalf" of the King "of 
“ Spain, was then in that town with credentials to viht 
“ the King, and to condole with him.” They had an 
audience, the next day, of the Archduke: they per¬ 
formed the compliments to him from the King, and in¬ 
formed him of their embalfy into Spain, and defired his 
recommendation, and good offices in that Court; which 
lie, according to his flow and formal way of fpcaking, 
contented to: and they had no more to do with him, 
but received the viiits from the officers, in his name, 
according to the ft vie of that Court, Their main buft- 
nefs was with the Duke of Lorrain, to procure money 
for 1 heir journey into Spain. 

The Duke was a prince that lived in a different man¬ 
ner front all other fovereign princes in the world: from 
the time, that he had been driven out of his country by 
France, he had retired to Bruffels with his army, which 
he kept up very Prong, and ferved the King of Spain 
with it againft the French, upon fuch terms and condi¬ 
tions as were made, and renewed every year between 
them ; by which he received great fums of money 
yearly from the Spaniard, and was furc very rich in 

money. 
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money. He always commanded apart in the field, his 
officers received no orders hut from himfelf: lie always 
ago ed at the council of war what lie fliould do, and 
his army was in truth the heft part of the Spanifh forces. 
In tils' town of BrftHels he lived without any order, me¬ 
thod, or ftatc of a Prince, except towards the Spaniards 
in his treaties, and hemp prelenr in their councils, where 
he always kept his full dignity : olherwife, he lived in a 
jolly familiarity with the bourgeois and their wives, and 
I called with them, hut Isarte kept a court, or any num¬ 
ber of lervantSj or retinue. The lioufe wherein he 
lived was a very ordinary one, and not furnifhed ; nor 
was he often there, or ealy to be found ; fo that the 
ambaHadors could not ealilv lend to him for an audi¬ 
ence. lie received them in a lower room with great 
courtefy and familiarity ; and vilited them ar their own 
lodging, lie was a man of great wit, and prclence of 
mind, and, if he had not alleged extravagancies, no 
man knew better how to act the prince. lie loved his 
money very much ; yet the Lord Cnttington’s dexterity 
and addrels prevailed with him to lend the King two 
thou land pillules ; which was ail that was in their view 
for defraying their embaft'y. Hut they hoped they 
fhtmld procure fome fupply in Spain, out ot which their 
own nccellary cxpcnces mult he provided for. 

There were two Spaniards, by whom all the councils 
there were governed and conducted, and which the 
Archduke himfelf could not control ; the Cionde of 
Pignoranda (who was newly conic from Munlter, being 
the other plenipotentiary there; and flayed only at Bruf- 
fcls, in expedation of renewing the treaty again with 
France ; but, wliilll he ftayed there, was in the highelt 
trull of all the affairs) and the Condi- of Fucnfaldagna, 
who was the governor of the arms, and commanded 
n h 3 the 
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the army next under the -\rchduke ; which was a fub- 
ordination verv little inferior to the being General. 
They were both very able and expert men in bufincls, 
and if they were not very wife men, that nation had 
none, lire former was a man of the robe, of a great 
wit, and much experience, proud, and, if he had not 
been a little too pedantic, might very well be looked 
upon as a very extraordinary man, and was much im¬ 
proved by the excellent temper of Le Brune, (the other 
plenipotentiary,) who was indeed a wife man, and by 
feeming to defer in all tilings to Pignoranda, governed 
him. The Conde of Fuenfaldagna was of a much bet¬ 
ter temper, more induftry, and more infinuation than 
Spaniards ufe to have: his greateft talent lay to civil 
bufinefs; yet he was the belt general of that time to all 
other offices and purpofes, than what were neceflary in 
the hour of battle, when he was not fo prelent and com¬ 
pos'd as at all other feafons. 

Both thefe received the ambaffadors with the ufual 
civilities, and returned their vifits to their 'own lodging, 
but leaned not pleated with their journey to Madrid, 
and fpoke much of the neceffities that Crown was in, 
and its difability to affift the King ; which the ambaf¬ 
fadors imputed to the influence Don Alonzo de Cardi- 
nas had upon them both; who remained ftill under the 
fame character in England he had done for many years 
before. The fame civilities were performed between 
Le Brune and them; who treated them with much 
more freedom, and encouraged them to hope well from 
their negociation in Spain; acquainted them with his own 
lnftrudions, “ to give the King all affurance of the af- 
“ fefdion of his Catholic Majefty, and of his readinefs 
“ to do any thing for him that was in his power.” He 
Laid, “ he only deferred his journey, becaufe he heard 

“ that 
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“ that the King intended to fpend ionic time at Breda ; 
‘"and lie had rather attend him there, titan at the 
“ Hague.” 

V\ hen the ambalTadors had difpatched all their buii- 
nefs at Bruifels, and received the money from the Duke 
of Lorrain, they returned to Antwerp ; w here they were 
to negociate for the return of their monies to Madrid ; 
which required very much warinefs, the bills from thence 
finding now more difficulties at Madrid, titan they had 
done in former times. 

By the letters my LordJermyn brought, and the im¬ 
portunity lie tiled, the King relolved to begin his jour¬ 
ney looner than lie thought to have done, that is, 
iooner than he thought he fhould have been able, all 
provifions being to begin to be made both for his jour¬ 
ney into France, and from thence into Ireland, after the 
money was received that fhould pay for them. But the 
Queen’s impatience was lo great to fee his Majefty, that 
the Prince of Orange, and the Princeis Royal his wife, 
were as impatient to give her that fatisfucft ion. Though 
her Majefty could not juitly diflike any refolution the 
King had taken, nor could imagine whither he fhould 
go but into Ireland, fhe was exceedingly difpleafed that 
any refolution at all had been taken before file was con- 
fulted. She was angry that the couniellors were chofen 
without her directions, and looked upon all that had 
been done, as done in order to exclude her from med¬ 
dling in the affairs ; all which flic imputed principally 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: ncvcrtlielefs flic 
was not pleated with the defign of the negotiation in 
Spain. For though fhe had no confidence of his affec¬ 
tion to her, or rather of his complying with all her com¬ 
mands, yet fhe had all confidence in his duty and inte¬ 
grity to the King, and therefore wifhed lie fhould be 
11 h 4 ftill 
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ftill about his pcrfon, and trailed in his bufinefs; which 
fhe thought him much fitter for than fuch a negotiation, 
which flte believed, out of her natural prejudice to Spain, 
would produce no advantage to the King. 

The Kmc That the Queen might receive fome content, in 

Br«ia. knowing that.the King had begun his journey, the 
Prince of Orange defired him, “ whiHt his i'ervants pre- 
“ pared what was neceftary at the Hague, that himfelf, 
“ and that part of his train that was ready, would go to 
“ Breda, and ttay there till the reft were ready to tome 
“ up to him that being his beft way to Flanders, 
through which he muft pals into France. Breda was a 
town of the Prince’s own, where he had a handfeme 
palace and caftlc, and a place where the King might 
have many divertilements. Hither the Spanifh ambal- 
fador, Le Brune, came to attend his Majefty, and de¬ 
livered his matter's compliments to his Majefty, and of¬ 
fered his own fervices to him, whillt he ihould remain 
in thofe provinces; he being at that time deligned to 
remain ambaffador to the United Provinces; as he 
did ; and died fhortly after at the Hague, with a general 
regret. He was born a fubjedt to the King of Spain, in 
that part of Burgundy that was under his dominion; 
and having been from his youth always bred in bufinefs, 
and being a man of great parts and temper, he might 
very well be looked upon as one of the beft ftatefmen 
in Chriftendom, and who beft underftood the true inter- 
eft of all the Princes of Europe. 

As foon as the Lord Cottington and the Chancellor 
heard of the King’s being at Breda, and that he intend¬ 
ed to haften his journey for P’rance, they refolved, hav¬ 
ing in truth not yet negotiated all things neceftary for 
their journey, to ftay till the King palled by, and not to 
go to St. Germain's till the firil interview, and eclair- 

eiflements 
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ciflements were pafled between the King and Queen, 
that they might then be the better able to judge wlutt 
weather was like to be. 


The King was received at Antwerp with great maeni- 1! ' n,IT 10 

1 AlUULtJl. 

ftcence: he entered in a very rail eoaeh with Jix 
horfes, which the Archduke lent a prelent to him when 
he came into the Spanilli dominions: he was treated 
there, at the charge of the city, very Iplcndidly for two 
days: and went then to Brullels, where he was lodgedThrace to 
tn the palace, ami royally entertained. Hut the Trench 
army, under the command of the Conte de 1 Lmourt, was 
two days before let down before Cam bray ; with the 
news whereof the Spanifh Council was iurpnlcd, and in 
fo much dilorder, that the Archduke was gone to the 
army to Meins, and Valenciennes, whillf the King 
was in Antwerp; fo that the King was received 
only by his officers; who performed their parts very 
well. 


Here the Conde of Pignoramla waited upon the King 
in the quality of an amballiulor, and covered. And his 
Majdfy Hayed here three or four days, not being able 
liiddenly to relolve which way he fhauld pals into 
France. But he was not troubled long with that 
doubt; for the French thought to hate iurpnlcd that 
town, and to have cart up their line of circumvallation 
before any iupplies could be put in; but the Conde 
Fuenfaldagna found a way to put fev.cn or eight hundred 
foot into the town ; upon which the French railed the 
liege; and fo the King made Ins journey by the ulual 
wav; and, near Valenciennes, had ail interview with the The Km? 

' . . . had an in- 

Archduke ; and, after iome lhort ceremonies, continued ter^-w 
on his journey, and lodged at Cambray; where he was Arch-ultc 
likewiie treated by the Conde de Gardes, who was go- 
vernor there, and a very civil gentleman. 


About 
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About a week after the King left Bruflels, the two 
amba^I’adors profecuted their journey for Paris; where 
they flayed only one day, and then went to St. Ger¬ 
main’s; where the King and the Queen his mother, with 
both their families, and the Duke of York’s, then were; 
by whom they were received gracioufly. They had no 
reafon to repent their caution in flaying fo long behind 
the King, for they found the Court fo full ofjealoufy and 
diforder, that e\ cry body was glad that they were come. 
After the firft two or three days that the King and 
Queen had been together, which were fpent in tears and 
lamentations for the great alteration that had happened 
flnee their kill: parting, the Queen begun to confer with 
the King of his bulinefs, and what courfe he meant to 
take ; in which fhe found him fo referred, as if lie had 
no mind fhe fhoukl be converfant in it. lie made no 
apologies to her; which Ihe expedit'd ; nor any profef- 
fions of rcligning himfelf up to her advice. On the con¬ 
trary, upon forne expoftulations, he had told her plainly, 
“ that he would always perform his duty towards her 
“ with great all'edlion and exadlnefs, but that in his 
“ bulinefs he •would obey liis own reafon and judg- 
“ mentand did as good as defire her not to trouble 
hcrielf in his affairs; and finding her palfions ftrong, he 
frequently retired from her with forne abruptnefs, and 
feented not to defire to be fo much in her company as 
flic expedled; and prefcribed forne new rules to be ob- 
ferved in his own retirement, which he had not been ac- 
cuftomed to. 

This kind of unexpcdled behaviour gave the Queen 
much trouble. She begun to think, that this diftance, 
which the King feemed to affedl, was more than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could wifh ; and that 
there was fomebody ell'e, who did her more difl'ervice : 

info- 
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infomuch as to the ladies who were about her, whereof 
lome were very much his friends, fhe leemed to with, 
that the Chancellor were come. There was a gentle¬ 
man, who was newly come from England, and who 
came to the Hague after the Chancellor had taken his 
leave of the King, and had been ever lince very clofe 
about him, being one of the Groom? of his Bedcham¬ 
ber, one Mr. Thomas Elliot, a perfon i'poken of before ; Mr- Eii«t 
whom the King’s father had formerly fent into France, iiw Kmj• 
at the fame time that he rcfolved the Prince fhould goJ. 1 
for the Weft; and for no other reafon, but that 
fhould not attend upon his fon. And he had given or¬ 
der, “ that if lie fhould return out of France, and come 
“ into the Weft, the Council fhould not luffer him to 
“ be about the Prince;” with whom he thought he had 
too much credit, and would ufe it ill; and he had 
never feen the Prince from the time he left Oxford till 
now. He was a bold man, and lpoke all things confi¬ 
dently, and had not that reverence for the late King 
which he ought to have had ; and lei’s for the Queen ; 
though he had great obligations to both ; yet being not 
fo great as lie had a mind to, lie looked upon them as 
none at all. This gentleman came to the King juft as 
he left the Hague, and both as he was a new comer, 
and as one for whom his Majefty had formerly much 
kindnefs, was very well received ; and being one who 
would receive no injury from his moclefty, made the fa¬ 
vour the King fhewed him as bright, and to fhine as 
much in the eyes of all men, as was pollible. He was 
never from the perfon of the King, and always whifper- 
ing in his car, taking upon him to underftand the fenfe 
and opinion of all the loyal party in England: and 
when he had a mind that the King fhould think well, 
or jll, of any man, he told him, “ that he was much be- 
' “loved 
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“ loved by, or very odious to, all his party there.” By 
tliel'e infufions, he had prevailed with him to look with 
Ids grace upon the Earl of Briftol, who came from 
Caen (where he had hitherto refided) to kils his hands, 
than his own good nature would have inclined him to; 
and more to difcountenance the Lord Digby, and to tell 
him plainly, “ that he fhould not ferve him in the 
“ place of Secretary of State;” in which he had ferved 
his father, and from which men have leldom been re¬ 
moved upon the dcfcent of the Crown ; and not to ad¬ 
mit either father or fon to be of his Council; which 
was more extraordinary. He told the King, “ it would 
“ be the moft unpopular thing he could do, and which 
“ would lofe him more hearts in England than any 
“ other thing, if he were thought to be governed by his 
“ mother.” And in a month’s time that he had been 
about the King, he begun already to be looked upon 
as very like to become the favourite. He had ufed 
the Queen with wonderful negledl when fhe l'poke to 
him, and had got fo much intereft with the King, that 
he had procured a promife from his Majelfy to make 
Colonel Windham, vvhofc daughter Mr. Elliot had 
married, Secretary of State; an lioneft gentleman, but 
extreme unequal to that province ; towards which he 
could nor pretend a better qualification, than that his 
wife had been nurfe to the Prince, who was now King. 

In thefe kind of humours and indifpofitions the am- 
baliadors found the Court, when they came to St. Ger¬ 
main’s. They had, during their flay at Paris, in their 
way to Court, conferred with the Earl of Briftol, and 
his fon the Lord Digby; who breathed out their griefs 
to them ; and the Lord Digby was the more troubled to 
find that Mr. Elliot, who was a known and declared 
enemy of Isis, had gotten fo much credit win the Kiijg, 
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as to he able to fatisfy his own malice upon liim, by the 
countenance of his Majefty; in whom, he knew, the 
King his father deli red, that he fhoultl of all men have 
the lcaft intereft. After they had been a day or two 
there, the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinking it his 
duty to lay iomewhat to the Queen in particular, and 
knowing that flic expedted he ihould do fo, and the 
King having told him at large all that had palled with 
his mother, and the ill humour flic was in, (all which his 
Majefty related in a more exalted dialed than he had 
been accuftotned to), and his Majefty being very willing 
to underftand what the Queen thought upon the whole, 
the Chancellor aiked a private audience ; which her 
Majefty readily granted. And after (lie had gently ex- a pCviir 
pullulated upon the old pafiages at Jeri'cy. the con- i„j Tb.'," 
cludcd with the mention of the great confidence the 
King her hulhand had always repoled in him, and 
thereupon renewed her own gracious profellions of 
good will towards him. Then file complained, not 
without tears, of the King’s unkindnefs towards her, and 
of his way of living with her, of fome cxprellions 
he had ufed in difeourfe in her own prefence, and of 
what he had faid in other places, and of the great crulir 
Mr. Elliot had with him, and of his rude behaviour to¬ 
wards her Majefty, and laftly of the incredible defign of 
making Windham Secretary; “who, befides his other 
“ unfitnefs,” fhe laid, “ would be fare to join with the 
“ other to leifen the King’s kindnefs to her all they 
“ could.” The Chancellor, after he had made all the 
profellions of duty to her Majefty which became him, 
and faid what he really believed of the King’s kindncls 
and refpedt for her, aiked her, “whether fhe would 
“ give him leave to take notice of any thing ibe had 
“ laid to hfn, or, in general, that he found Iter Ma- 

“ ieftv 
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“ jelly unfatisfied with the King’s unkindnefs ?” The 
Queen replied, “ that lire was well contented he fhould 
“ take notice of every thing file had laid ; and, above 
“ all, of his purpofe to make Windham Secretary 
of which the King had not made the leal! mention, 
though he had taken notice to him of molt other things 
the Queen had faid to him. 

The Chancellor, fhortly after, found an opportunity 
to inform the King of all that had palled from the 
Queen, in fucli a method as might give him occafion 
to enlarge upon all the particulars. The King heard 
him very greedily, and proteffed, “ that he defired 
“ nothing more than to live very well with the Queen ; 
“ towards whom lie would never fail in his duty, as far 
“ as was conliltent with his honour, and the good of his 
“ affairs; which, at prelent, it may be, required more 
“ refervation towards the Queen, and to have it believed 
“ that he communicated lefs with her than he did, or 
“ than he intended to do: that, if he did not feem to 
“ be ddirous of her company, it was only when llie 
“ grieved him by feme importunities, in which he 
“ could not fatisfy her; and that her exception again!! 
“ Elliot was very unjuft; and that lie knew well the 
“ man to be very honelr, and that he loved him well; 
“ and that the prejudice the King his father had againlt 
“ him was only by the malice of the Lord Digby, who 
“ hated him without a caufe, and had likewit'e informed 
“ the Queen of fome falfehoods, which had incenfed her 
“ Majefly again!! him;” and feemed throughout much 
concerned to jufrify Elliot, again!! whom the Chancellor 
himfelf had no exceptions, but received more refpefts 
from him than he paid to mol! other men. 

When the Chancellor (poke of making Windham 
Secretary, the King did not own thehaxin ; promifed to 

do 
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do it, bat “ that lie intended to do it.” The Chancellor 
faid, “he was glad he had not promifed it; and that he 
“ hoped, he would never do it: that he was an honeft 
“ gentleman, but in no degree qualified for that office.” 
He put him in mind of Secretary Nicholas, who was 
then there to prefent his duty to him ; “ that he was a 
“ perfon of fuch known affebtion and honefty, that he 
“ could not do a more ungracious thing than to pais 
“ him by.” Tlie King laid, “ he thought Secretary 
“ Nicholas to be a very honeft man ; but he had no 
“ title to that office more titan another man: that Mr. 
“ Windham had not any experience in that employ- 
“ ment, but that it depended lb much upon forms, that 
“ he would quickly be inftrudted in it: that he was a 
“ very honeft: man, for -whom lie had never done any 
“ thing, and had now nothing die to give him but this 
“ place; for which he doubted not but, in a fliort 
“ time, he would make himfelf very fit.” All that the 
Chancellor could prevail with his Majefty was, to luf- 
pend the doing it for fome time, and that he would hear 
him again upon the fubjebt, before he took a final rciu- 
lution. For the reft, he promifed “ to lpeak upon 
“ fome particulars with the Queen, and to lire with her 
“ with all kindnefs and freedom, that Ihe might be in 
“ good humour.” But he heard her, and all others, 
very unwillingly, who fpoke againft Mr. Windham’s 
parts for being Secretary ol State. 

One day the Lord Cottington, when the Chancellor 
and fome others were prefent, told the King very grave¬ 
ly, (according to his cuftom, who never fmiled when 
he made others merry,) “ that he had an humble iuit 
“ to him, on the behalf of an old fervant of Ins father's, 
“ and whom, he allured him upon his knowledge, Ins 
“ father loveji as well as he did any man of that condi- 

“ tion 
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An account 

of the affairs 
iri Ireland 
after the 
Maiqu's of 
Ormond's 
arrival 


“ tion in England ; and that lie had been for many 
“ years one of his falconers; and he did really believe 
“ him to be one of the beft falconers in England and 
thereupon enlarged himfelf (as he could do very well 
in all the terms of that icience) to fhew how very Ikil- 
ful he was in that art. The King afked him, “ what 
“ he would have him do for him ?” Cottington told 
him, “ it was very true that his Majefty kept no fal- 
“ coners, and the poor man was grown old, and could not 
“ ride as he had ufed to do; but that he was a very 
“ honeft man, and could read very well, and had as 
“ audible a voice as any man need to have;” and there¬ 
fore befought his Majefty, “that lie would make him 
“ his Chaplain which lpeaking with fo compofed a 
countenance, and fomewhat of earneftnefs, the King 
looked upon hint with a fmile to know what he meant; 
vs hen he, with the fame gravity, allured him, “ the 
“ falconer was in all rdpefts as fit to be his Chaplain, 
“ as Colonel Windham was to be Secretary of State 
which fo furpriled the King, who had never fpoken to 
him of the matter, all that were prefent being not able 
to abftain from laughing, that his Majelty was fome¬ 
what out of countenance; and this being merrily told 
by fome of the ftanders by, it grew to be a ftory in 
all companies, and did really divert the King from the 
purpofe, and made the other fo much afhamed of pre¬ 
tending to ir, that there was no more difeourfe of it. 

Wliilft all endeavours were ufed to compofe all ill 
humours here, that the King might profecute his in¬ 
tended voyage for Ireland, there came very ill news 
from Ireland. As loon as the Marquis of Ormond was 
arrived, as hath been faid before, the confederate Ca¬ 
tholics, who held their aflembly, as they hacj always done, 
at Kilkenny, tent contmiffioners to him tc congratulate 

his 
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his arrival, and to enter upon a treaty of peace, that they 
might all return to their obedience to the King. But 
the inconllancy of that nation was fuch, that, notwith¬ 
standing their experience of the ruin they had brought 
upon themfelves by their falling from their former 
peace, and notwithftanding that themfelves had lent to 
Paris to importune the Queen and the Prince to fend 
the Marquis of Ormond back to them, with all pro- 
mifes and proteftations that they would not inlift upon 
any unreaionable conceffions; now he was come upon 
their invitation to them, they made new demands in 
point of religion, and infilled upon other things, which 
if he fhould confent to, would have irreconciied all the 
Engli(h,who were under the Lord Inchiquin, upon whom 
his principal confidence was placed: by this means fo 
much time was fpent, that the winter palled without any 
agreement; whereby they might have advanced againlt 
the Parliament forces, which were then weak, and in 
want of all manner of fupplies, whillt the diftraftions 
continued in England between the Parliament and the 
army, the divifions in the army, and the profecution of 
the King; during which the governors there had work 
enough to look to themfelves; and left Ireland to pro¬ 
vide for itfelf: and if that unfortunate people would 
have made ufe of the advantages that were offered, 
that kingdom might indeed have been entirely reduced 
to the King’s obedience. 

That the Lord Lieutenant might even compel them 
to preferve themfelves, he went himfelf to Kilkenny, 
where the Council late, about Chriftmas, after three 
months had been fpent from his arrival, that no more 
time might be loft in their commillioners’ coming and 
going, and that the fpring might not be loll as well as 
tire winter, jknd at laft a peace was made and con- 

yol. iii. V. r. ii eluded; 
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eluded; by which, againft fuch a day, the confederate 
Catholics obliged themfelves “ to bring into the field a 
“ body of horfe and foot, with all provifions for the 
“ field, which fhould be at the difpofal of the Lord 
“ Lieutenant, and to march as he fhould appoint.” 
The treaty had been drawn out into the more length, 
in hope to have brought the whole nation to the fame 
agreement. And the General Aflembly, to which they all 
pretended to fubmit, and from which all had received 
their commiffions, as hath been faid, fent to Owen 
O’Neile, who remained in Ulfter with his army, and 
came not himfelf Co Kilkenny, as he had promifed to 
have done, upon pretence of his indifpofition of health. 
He profefled “ to fubmit to whatfoever the General 
“ Aflembly fhould determinebut when they fent the 
abides, to which they had agreed, to be figned by him, 
he took feveral exceptions, efpecially in matters of reli¬ 
gion ; which he thought was not enough provided for ; 
and, in the end, pofitively declared, “that he would not 
“ fubmit, or be bound by themand at the fame 
time he fent to the Marquis of Ormond, “ that he 
“ would treat with him apart, and not concern himfelf 
“ in what the Aflembly refolved upon.” 

The truth is, there was nothing of religion in this 
contention; which proceeded from the animofity be¬ 
tween the two generals, O’Neile and Prefton, and the 
bitter faction between the old Irifh and the other, who 
were as much hated by the old, as the Englifh were; and 
laftly, from the ambition of Owen O’Neile; who ex¬ 
pected fome conceffions to be made to him in his own 
particular, which would very much have offended and in- 
cenfed the other party, if they had been granted to him: 
fo that the Aflembly was well pleafed to )eave him out, 
and concluded the peace without him. 


Hereupon 
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Hereupon the Lord Lieutenant ufed all poffible en¬ 
deavours that the army might be formed, and ready to 
march in the beginning of the fpring. And though 
there was not an appearance anfwerable to their promife, 
yet their tpaops feemed fo good, and were fo numerous, 
that he thought fit to march towards Dublin ; and, in 
the way, to take all caftles and garrifons, which were 
poflefled by the Parliament: in which they had very 
good luccefs. For many of the Parliament foldiers 
having ferved the King, they took the firft opportu¬ 
nity, upon the Marquis of Ormond’s approach within 
any diltance, to come to him ; and by that means feve- 
ral places furrendered likewife to him. Colonel Monk, 
who had formerly ferved the King, and remained for 
the fpace of three or four years prifoner in the Tower, 
had been at laft prevailed with by the Lord Lille to 
lerve the Parliament againft the Iriih ; pleafing himfelf 
with an opinion that he did not therein ferve againft the 
King. He was at this time Governor of Dundalk, a 
garrifon about thirty miles from Dublin; which was no 
looner fummoned (Tredagh and thole at a nearer dif- 
tance toeing taken) but he was compelled by his own 
foldiers to deliver it up; and if the officer, who com¬ 
manded the party which fummoned him, had not been 
his friend, and thereby hoped to have reduced him to 
the King’s iervice, his foldiers would have thrown him 
over the walls, and made their own conditions after¬ 
wards ; and moll; of that garrifon betook themfelves to 
the King’s fervice. 

Upon all tlrefe encouragements, before the troops 
were come up to make the army as numerous as it 
might have been, the Marquis was perfuaded to block The Mar. 
up Dublin jit a very little diftance ; having good reafon 
to hope, from the fmallnefs of the garrifon, and a party ^f^" 1 ' 
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of well affedled people within the town, that it would in 
a fhort time have been given up to him. In the mean 
time, he ufed all the means he could to haften the 
Irifh troops, fome whereof were upon their march, and 
others not yet railed, to come up to the ariwy. By all 
their letters from London (with which, by the way of 
Dublin, and the ports of Munfter, there was good intel¬ 
ligence) they underftood, that there were fifteen hun¬ 
dred or two thoufand men lhipped for Ireland: and the 
wind having been for fome time againft their coming for 
Dublin, there was an apprehenfion that they might 
lnchiqum S onc ^ or Munftcr: whereupon the Lord Inchiquin, 
drparts who was not confident of all his garrifons there, very 
forMunftcr. unhappily departed with fome troops of horfe to look 
after his province ; there being then no caufe to appre¬ 
hend any Tally out of Dublin, where they were not in a 
condition to look out of their own walls. But he was 
not gone above two days, when the wind coming fair, 
Recruits the fhips expedled came into the port of Dublin ; and 
Dubtn landed a greater number of foldiers, efpecially of horfe, 
iwd KnE " ^ an was re ported; and brought the news that Crom¬ 
well himfelf was made Lieutenant of Ireland, and in¬ 
tended to be fhortly there with a very great fupply of 
horfe and foot. This fleet that was already come had 
brought arms, and clothes, and money, and victuals; 
which much exalted the garrifon and the city; which 
prefently turned out of the town fome of thofe who 
were fufpedted to wifh well to the Marquis of Ormond, 
and imprifoned others. The fecond day after the ar- 
fo-ffai'i-rrval of the fuccours, Jones, who had been a lawyer, 
im, an.i and was then Governor of Dublin, at noon-day marched 
Marqui'of out of the city, with a body of three thoufand foot, and 
lmiy. Ild ’ t ' iree or & ur troo P s °f horfe, and fell upon that quarter 
which was next the town; where they found fo little re¬ 
finance 
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iiftance that they adventured upon the next; and in 
fhort fo difordered the whole army, one half whereof 
was on the other fide the river, that the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, after he had, in the head of fome officers whom 
he drew together, charged the enemy with the lofs of 
many of thole who followed him, was at laft compelled 
to draw off the whole army, which was fo difcomfited, 
that he did not think fit to return them again to their 
polls, till both the troops which he had-were refrefhed, 
and compofed, and their numbers increafed by the levies 
which ought to have been made before, and which were 
now in a good forwardnefs. 

It may be remembered, that the general infurreClions 
in the laft year, the revolt of the navy, and the invafion 
of the Scots, encouraged and drawn in by the Prefbyte- 
rian party, had fo difturbed and obftru&ed the coun- 
fels both in the Parliament, and in the army, that no¬ 
thing had been done in all that year towards the relief 
of Ireland, except the fending over the Lord Lille as 
Lieutenant, with a commiffion that was determined at 
the end of fo many months, and which had given fo 
little relief to the Englifh, that it only difeovered more 
their weaknefs, and animofity towards each other, than 
obftruCted the Irifh in making their progrefs in all 
the parts of the kingdom; and the more confirmed the 
Lord Inchiquin to purfue*his relolutions of ferving the 
King, and of receiving the Marquis of Ormond, how 
meanly foever attended, and to unite with the Irifh; the 
perfecting of which conjunction, with fo general a fuc- 
cefs, brought fo great reproach upon the Parliament, 
with reference to the lofs of Ireland, that the noife 
thereof was very great: fo that Cromwell thought itcromwdi 
high time, in his own perfon, to appear upon a ftage of£“u^, d t 
fo great aClion. There had been always men enough 01 lrclan<t ' 
1 i 3 to 
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to be fpared out of the army to have been fent upon 
that expedition, when the other difficulties were at 
highell; but the conducing it then was of that im¬ 
portance, that it was, upon the matter, to determine 
which power ffiould be fuperior, the Prelbyterian or the 
Independent. And therefore the one had fet up and de- 
ligned Waller for that command, and Cromwell, againft 
him and that party, had infilled, that it fhould be given 
to Lambert, the fecond man of the army, who was 
known to have as great a defoliation of the Prelbyterian 
power, as he had of the prerogative of the Crown : and 
the Cornells between the two fadlions, which of thefe 
fhould be fent, had fpent a great part of the laft year, 
and of their winter counfels. But now, when all the 
domellic differences were compofed by their fucceffes in 
the field, and the bloody profecution of their civil cotin- 
fels, fo that there could be little done to the dillurbance 
of the peace of England, and when Waller's friends were 
fo fuppreffed, that he was no more thought of, Crom¬ 
well began to think that the committing the whole go¬ 
vernment of Ireland, with fueh an army as was neceflary 
to be fent thither, was too great a trull even for his be¬ 
loved Lambert himfelf, and was to leffen his own 
power and authority, both in the army which was com¬ 
manded by Fairfax, and in the other, that, being in Ire¬ 
land, would, upon any occalion, have great influence 
upon the affairs of England. And therefore, whilfh 
there appeared no other obflru&ions in the relief of 
Ireland (which was every day loudly called for) than the 
determining who fhould take that charge, fome of his 
friends, who were always ready upon fuch occafions, on 
a fudden propofed Cromwell himfelf the Lieutenant 
General, to conduct that expedition. 

Cromwell himlelf was always abfent when fuch over¬ 
tures 
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tures were to be made; and whoever had propofed Lam¬ 
bert, had propofed it as a thing moft agreeable to Crom¬ 
well’s defire; and therefore, when they heard Cromwell 
himfelf propofed for the fervice, and by thofe who they 
were fare intended him no affront, they immediately ac- 
quiefeed in the propofition, and looked upon the change 
as a good expedient: on the other fide, the Prcfbytcrian 
party was no lefs affefted, and concluded that this was 
only a trick to defer the fervice, and that he never did 
intend to go thither in perl'on; or that if he did, his 
abfence from Englantl would give them all the advan¬ 
tages they could wilh, and that they fhould then re¬ 
cover entirely their General Fairfax to their party ; 
who was already much broken in fpirit upon the con¬ 
currence he had been drawn to, and declared fome bit- 
ternefs againft the perfons who had led him to it. And 
fo in a moment both parties were agreed, and Oliver 
Cromwell elefted and declared to be Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with as ample and independent a commiffion, 
as could be prepared. 

Cromwell, how little furprifed foever with this de- 
fignation, appeared the next day in the Houfe full of 
confufion and irrefolution; which the natural temper 
and compofure of his underftanding could hardly avoid, 
when he leaft defired it; and therefore, when it was 
now to his purpofe, he could aft it to the life. And 
after much helltation, and many exprefftons of “ his 
“ own unworthinefs, and dilability to fupport fo great a 
“ charge, and of the entire refignation of himfelf to 
“ their commands, and abfolute dependence upon God’s 
“ providence and bleffing, from whom he had received 
“ many inftances of his favour,” he fubmitted to their 
good will and pleafure; and deiired them, “ that no 
“ more time might be loft in the preparations which 
i i 4 “ were 
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“ were to be made for fo great a work; for he did con- 
“ fefs that kingdom to be reduced to fo great ftraits, 
“ that he was willing to engage his own perfon in this 
“ expedition, for the difficulties which appeared in it; 
“ and more out of hope, with the hazard of his life, to 
“ give fome obftruftion to the fucceffes which the re- 
“ bels were at prefent exalted with,” (for fo he called 
the Marquis of Ormond, and all who joined with him), 
“ that fo the commonwealth might retain ftill fome 
“ footing in that kingdom, till they might be able to 
“ fend frefh fupplies, than out of any expectation, that, 
“ with the ftrength he carried, he fhoukl be able, in any 
“ fignal degree, to prevail over them.” 

tfeproviHcs Jt was an incredible expedition that he ufed from this 

forces for . 1 

his going minute after his afTuming that charge, in the railing of 
money, providing of Shipping, and drawing of forces to¬ 
gether, for this enterprife. Before he could be ready 
himfelf to march, he fent three thoufand foot and 
horfe to Milford Haven, to be tranfported, as foon as 
they arrived there, to Dublin ; all things being ready 
there for their tranfportation ; which troops, by the 
contrary winds, were conftrained to remain there for 
many days. And that caufed the report in Ireland, by 
the intelligence from London, that Cromwell intended 
to make a defeent in Munfter; which unhappily di¬ 
vided the Lord Jnchiqui-n, and a good body of his men, 
from the Lord Lieutenant, as hath been Laid, when he 
marched towards Dublin. Nor did the Marquis of 
Ormond in truth at that time intend to have marched 
thither with that expedition, until his army ihould be 
grown more numerous, and more accuftomed to difei- 
pline, but the wonderful fucceffes of thofe troops, 
which were fent before, in the taking of Trim, Dundalk, 
and all the out-garrifons, and the invitation and intelli¬ 
gence 
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gence he had from within Dublin, made him unwilling to 
lofe any more time, fince he was fure that the crofl'nefs 
of the wind only hindered the arrival of thofe fupplies, 
which were defigned thither out of England : and the 
arrival of thofe fupplies, the very day before his coming 
before Dublin, enabled the Governor thereof to make 
that fally which is mentioned before; and had that fuc- 
cefs which is mentioned. 

The Marquis of Ormond, at that time, drew off his 
whole army from Dublin to Tredagh, where he meant 
to remain till lie could put it into fuch a pofture, that 
he might profecute his farther defign. And a full ac¬ 
count of all thefe particulars met Cromwell at his arrival 
at Milford Haven, when he rather expeded to hear of 
the lofs of Dublin, and was in great perplexity to refolve 
what he was then to do. But all thofe clouds being 
difperfed, upon the news of the great fuccefs his party 
had that he had fent before, he deferred not to embark 
his whole army, and, with a very profperous wind, ar¬ 
rived at Dublin within two or three days after the Mar- Cromwell 
quis of Ormond had retired from thence ; where he was 
received with wonderful acclamation ; which did not re¬ 
tard him from purfuing his adive refolutions, to im¬ 
prove thofe advantages had already befallen him. And 
the Marquis of Ormond was no fooner advertifed of his 
arrival, than he concluded to change his former refo- 
lution, and to draw his army to a greater diftance, till 
thofe parties which were marching, towards him from 
the feveral quarters of the kingdom might come up to 
him; and in the mean while to put Tredagh into fo 
good a pofture, as might entertain the enemy, till he 
might be able to relieve them. And fo he put into that 
place, which was looked upon, befides the ftrength of 
the fituation, to be in a good degree fortified, the flower 

of 
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of his army, both of foldiers and officers, moft of them 
Englifb, to the number of three thoufand foot, and two 
or three good troops of horfe, provided with all things; 
and committed the charge and command thereof to Sir 
Arthur Afton, who hath been often mentioned before, 
and was an officer of great name and experience, and 
who at that time made little doubt of defending it 
againft all the power of Cromwell, for at leaft a month’s 
time. And the Marquis of Ormond made lefs doubt, 
in much lefs time, to relieve and iuccour it with his 
army; and fo retired to thofe parts where he had ap¬ 
pointed a rendezvous for his new levies. 

Tins news This news coming to St. Germain’s broke all their 
Kin S 'svoy-meafurc% : 'at leaft as to the expedition: the reiolution 
llci.incL continued for Ireland ; but it was thought fit that they 
fhould expedt another account from thence, before the 
King begun his journey; nor did it feem counfellable 
that his Majefty lhould venture to fea whilft the Par¬ 
liament fleet commanded the ocean, and were then 
about the coaft of Ireland ; but that he fhould expedt 
the autumn, when the feafon of the year would call home 
or difperfe the fhips. But where to ftay fo long was the 
queftion; for it was now the month of Auguft; and as the 
King had received no kind of civility from France, fince 
his laft coming, fo it was notorious enough that his ab- 
lence was impatiently defired by that Court; and the 
Queen, who found herfelf difappointed of that dominion 
which lhe had expedfcd, refolved to merit from the Cardi¬ 
nal by freeing him from a gueft that was fo unwelcome to 
them, though he had not been in any degree chargeable 
to them ; and fo was not at all felicitous for his longer 
ftay. So his Majefty confidered how he fhould make 
his departure; and, upon looking round, he refolved, 
that lie would make his journey through Normandy, 

and 
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and embark himfelf for bis ifland of Jerfey ; which ftill 
continued under his obedience, and under the government 
of Sir George Carteret; who had in truth the power 
over the place, though he was but the lieutenant of the 
Lord Jerrnyn; who, in thofe ftraits the King was in, 
and the great plenty he himfelf enjoyed, was wonder¬ 
fully jealous that the King’s being there would Iclfen 
fome of the profit, which he challenged from thence; 
and therefore, when it was found, in order to the King's 
fupport, whilft he fhould itav there, nccellary to fell 
fome of the King’s demetnes in that illand, the yearly 
rent whereof uled to be received by tliat lord towards 
the dilcharge of the garrifons there, lie infilled, with all 
pofiible importunity, “ that fome of the money, which 
“ fhould be railed upon that fale, fhould be paid to 
“ him, becaufe his receipt, for the time to come, would 
“ not remain fo great as it had been formerlyand 
though this demand appeared lo unjuft and unreafona- 
ble, that the Council could not admit it, yet he did pre¬ 
vail with the King in private, to give him luch a note 
under his hand, as enabled him to receive a good fum 
of money, after the return of his Majefty into England, 
upon that confideration. This refolution being taken 
for Jerfey, the King fent to the Prince of Orange, “ that 
“ he would caufe two fhips of war to ride in the road 
“ before St. Malocs,” (which they might do without 
notice), “and that he might have a warrant remain in 
“ his hands, by which the fhips might attend his Ma- 
“ jefty, w'hen he fliould require them which they 
might do in very few hours; and in thefe he meant to 
tranfport himfelf, as foon as it fhould be fealonable, into 
Ireland. Thefe fhips did wait his plealure there ac¬ 
cordingly. 

France had too good an cxcufe at this time for not 

giving 
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giving the King any afliftance in money, which he 
might expedt, and did abundantly want, by the ill con¬ 
dition their own affairs were in. Though the fedition, 
which had been railed in Paris the laft winter, was at 
prefent fo much appealed by the courage and condudl 
of the Prince of Conde, (who brought the army, which 
he commanded in Handers, with lo great expedition 
before Paris, that the city yielded to reafon), fo that his 
mod Chriftian Majefty, the Queen his mother, and the 
whole Court, were at this prefent there ; yet the wound 
was far from being clofed up. The town continued ftill 
in ill humour ; more of the great men adhered to them 
than had done before; the animofities againft the Car¬ 
dinal increafed, and, which made thofe animofities the 
more terrible, the Prince of Conde, who furely had me¬ 
rited very much, either unfatisfied, or not to be fatisfied, 
broke his friendfhip with the Cardinal, and fpoke with 
much bitternels againft him : fo that the Court was far 
from being in that tranquillity, as to concern itfelf much 
for the King our maftcr, if it had been othenvife well 
inclined to it. 

All things ftanding thus, about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, the King left St. Germain’s, and begun his 
journey towards Jerfey; and the Queen, the next day, 
removed from thence to Paris to the Louvre. The two 
ambaffadors for Spain waited upon her Majefty thither, 
having nothing now to do but to prepare themfelves for 
their journey to Spain, where they longed to be, and 
whither they had fent for a pafs to meet them at St. 
Sebaftian’s, and that they might have a houfe provided 
for them at Madrid, againft the time they fhould come 
thither: both which they recommended to an Englifh 
gentleman, who lived there, to folicit, and advertife 
them in their journey of the temper of that Court, 

They 
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They thought it convenient, fince they were to delire 
a pals to go from Paris into Spain, that they fhould 
wait upon the Queen Mother of France, and the Car¬ 
dinal ; and likewife upon the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Prince of Conde ; who were then in<i cabal againft the 
Court. The Prince of Conde fpoke fo publicly and fo 
warmly againft the Cardinal, that mod people thought 
the Cardinal undone ; and he himfelf apprehended fome 
attempt upon his perfon; and therefore hail not in 
many days gone out of his houfe, and admitted few to 
come to him, and had a ftrong guard in every room ; 
fo that his fear was not difl’embled. 

In this fo general diforder, the' ambaffadors declined 
any formal audiences; for which their equipage was 
not fuitable: fo the Lord Cottington went privately to 
the Queen Regent, who received him gracioully, and 
defired him “ to recommend her very kindly to her 
“ brother the King of Spain,” without enlarging upon 
any thing elfe. From her he went to the Duke of 
Orleans, whom he found in more diforder; and when 
the ambaffador told him, “ he came to know whether 
“ he had any fervice to command him into Spain,” 
the Duke, who fcarce flood ftill whilft he was fpeaking, 
anfwered aloud, “that he had nothing to do with Spain;” 
and fo went haftily into another room; and the Lord 
Cottington then withdrew. They intended both to 
have gone together to the Prince of Conde, and to the 
Cardinal. But when they fent to the Prince, he wifely, 
but with great civility, fent them word, “ that they 
“.could not be ignorant of the diforder that Court was 
“ in, and of the jealoufies which were of himand 
therefore defired them “ to excufe him, that he did not 
“ fee them.” 

The Cardinal appointed them a time; and accordingly 

they 
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they met, and conferred together about half an hour, 
the Lord Cottington fpeaking Spanifh, and the Cardinal 
and he conferring wholly in that language. The Car¬ 
dinal acknowledged the apprehenfion he was in, in his 
looks; and took pccalion in his difcourfe to mention 
“ the unjuft difpleafure, which Monlieur le Prince had 
“ conceived againft him.” He fecmed earneftly to de¬ 
fire a peace between the two Crowns; and laid, “ that 
“ he would give a pound of his blood to obtain it;” and 
defired the ambafl’adors “ to tell Don Lewis de Haro 


“ from him, that he would with all his heart meet him 
“ upon the frontiers; and that he was confident, if 
“ they two were together but three hours, they fhould 
“ compofe all differenceswhich meflage he after¬ 
wards difavowed, when Don Lewis accepted the motion, 
and was willing to have met him. When they took their 
leave of him, he brought them to the top of the flairs 
in diforder enough, his guards being very circumfpcdl, 
and fuffering no ftranger to approach any of the rooms. 
The Lord They begun their journey from Paris upon Michael- 
anj"the° n mas c ^ a y> an ^ cont * nuc d it without rolling one day, till 
Chancellor they came to Bourdeaux ; which was then in rebellion 

begin their . . 

journey for againft the King. The city and the Parliament had not 
arm"’ai nd only fent feveral complaints and bitter invedlives againft 
Bourdeaux. t | le g) u ). e 0 f Efp ern011) their governor, for his adls of 
tyranny in his government, but had prefumed, in order 
to make his pcrl'on the more ungracious, to afperfe his 
life and manners with thofe reproaches which they be¬ 
lieved would moll refledl upon the Court. And the truth 
is, their greateft quarrel againft him was, that he waj a 
fall friend to the Cardinal, and would not be divided from 
his intereft. They had driven the Duke out of the 
town, and did not only deftre the King, “ that he 
might no more be their governor; but that his Ma- 

“jefty 
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cc jefty would give the government to the Prince of 
“ Condewhich made their complaints the lei's con- 
fidered as juft. And it was then one of the molt 
avowed exceptions that Prince had againft the Cardinal, 
that he had not that government upon the petition of 
Bourdeaux, fince he offered to relign his of Burgundy, 
which was held to be of as much value, to accommodate 
and repair the Duke of Efpernon. At Blay, the ambaf- 
fadors were vifited by the Marfhal of Plelfy Praflin, 
who had been lent by the Court to treat with the Par¬ 
liament of Bourdeaux, but could bring them to no rea- 
fon, they pofitively infilling upon the remove of their 
old governor, and conferring the command upon the 
Prince. When they came to Bourdeaux they found 
the Chateau Trompette, which ftill held for the King, 
fhooting at the town, the town having inverted it very 
clofe, that no fuccour could be put into them, the Duke 
of Efpernon being at his houl'e at Cadilliac, from 
whence his horfe every day infefted the citizens when 
they ftirred out of the town. Here the ambafiadors 
were compelled to flay one whole day, the diforders upon 
the river, and in the town, not differing their coaches 
and baggage to follow them fo loon as they fhould have 
done. They were here vifited by fome councilors and 
prefidents of the Parliament; who profelfed duty to their 
King, but irreconcileable hatred to the Duke of Efper¬ 
non ; againft whom they had publilhed feveral remon- 
ftrances in print, and dedicated them to the Prince of 
Conde. After a day’s reft there, which was not unwel¬ 
come to them, they continued their journey to Bayonne; 
and arrived, upon the twentieth day from their leaving 
Paris, at the Taio; where they took boat, and in an hour 
or two arrived at Girona. The next day they went by 
rhe river to Paflage, and when they came out of their 
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boats, which were rowed by women, according to their 
privilege there, they found mules, lent from St. Sebaf- 
tian’s to carry them thither. About half a mile from 
the town they were met by the Governor of Guipufcoa, 
Don Antonio de Cardinas, an old foldier, and a Knight 
of the Order, the Corregidor and all the magiftrates of 
St. Scbaftian’s, and the Englifh merchants which in¬ 
habited there ; and were conduced by the Governor to 
one of the bell: houfes in the town, which was pro¬ 
vided for their reception ; where they no fooner were, 
than the Governor, and the reft of the magiftrates, took 
their leave of them. 

They had not been half an hour in their lodging, 
conferring with the Englilh merchants, about conve¬ 
niences to profecute their journey, when the Corregidor 
came to them, and defired to fpeak with them in pri¬ 
vate, and after fome compliment and apology, he fhewed 
them a letter, which he had received from the Secretary 
of State; the contents whereof were, “ that when the 
“ ambafiadors of the Prince of Wales lhould arrive 
“ there, they lhould be received with all refpeeft ; but 
“ that he lhould find fome means to perfuade them to 
“ ftay and remain there, till he lhould give the King 
“ notice of it, and receive his farther pleafure.” And at 
the fame time an Englilh merchant of the town, who had 
told them before, that he had letters from Madrid for 
them, and had gone home to fetch them, brought them 
a packet from Sir Benjamin Wright: who was entrufted 
by them to folicit at Madrid for their pafs, and for a 
houfe to be prepared for them. In this letter their pafs 
was inclofed, under the fame ftyle, as ambafiadors from 
the Prince of Wales; which he had obferved upon the 
place, and defired to have it mended, but could procure 
no alteration, nor could he obtain any order for the pro- 
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viding a houfe for them ; but was told, “ that it fliould 
“ be done time enough.” This was an unexpected 
mortification to them ; but they feemed not to be trou¬ 
bled at it, as if they had intended to ftay there a month, 
to refrefh themfelves after their long journey, and in ex¬ 
pectation of other letters from the King their matter. 
The Corregidor offered to fend away an exprefs the 
tame night, which they accepted of; and writ to Don 
Lewis de Haro, “ that the King their matter had lent 
“ them his ambaffadors to his Catholic Majefty, upon 
“ affairs of the higheft importance: that they were come 
“ fo far on their way, but had, to their great wonder, met 
“ there with a fignification of that King’s pleafure, that 
“ they fliould ftay and remain there, till they fhould rc- 
“ ceive his Majefty’s farther orders; which troubled 
“ them not fo much, as to find themfelves ftyled the 
“ ambaffadors of tlie Prince of Wales, which they 
“ thought very ftrange, after his Catholic Majefty had 
“ fent an ambaffador to the King their mafter before 
“ they left him : they defired therefore to know, whe- 
“ ther their perfons were unacceptable to his Catholic 
“ Majefty, and if that were the cafe, they would imme- 
“ diately return to their mafter; otherwife, if his Ma- 
“ jefty were content to receive them, they defired they 
“ might be treated in that manner as was due to the 
“ honour and dignity' of the King their mafter.” And 
they writ to Sir Benjamin Wright, “ to attend Don 
“ Lewis, and if he found that they were expected at 
“ Madrid, and that they reformed the errors they had 
“ committed, he fhould then ufe thofe importunities, 
“ which were necelfary for the providing a houfe for 
“ them againft they fhould come.” 

Though the Court was then full of bufinefs, being in 
daily expectation of their new Queen; who was landed, 
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and at that time within few days journey of Madrid; 
yet the very next day after the letter was delivered to Don 
Lewis de Haro, he returned an anfwerfull of civility, and 
imputed the error that was committed to the negligence 
or ignorance of the Secretary ; and fent them new pafl'es 
in the proper ftyle; and allured them, “ that they fhould 
“ find a very good welcome from his Majefty.” And 
Sir Benjamin Wright fent them word, “ that he had re- 
“ ceived the warrant for the providing the houfe ; and 
“ the officer, to whom it was diredfed, had called 
“ upon him to view two or three houfes; and that 
“ Don Lewis told him, that, as foon as he had found a 
“ houfe that pleafed him, orders fhould be given to the 
“ King’s officers of the wardrobe to furnifh it; and then 
“ when the ambafladors came, there fhould be one of 
“ the King’s coaches to attend them whilft they flayed.” 
Hereupon they made hafte in their journey, with lome 
fatisfadfion and confidence that they fhould find a 
Court not fo hard to treat with, that could begin to re¬ 
ceive them with fo barefaced and formed an affront, 
and then fo eafily recede from it with weak apologies. 
And it was plain enough, that they heartily wiffied that 
they had not come; and imagined that this might put 
them to return again, and then were afhamed of their 
own expedient, and being prefled, chofe rather to de¬ 
cline than avow it: fo unnatural a thing is it for that 
Court to ftoop to any ugly adfion, without doing it fo 
ungracioufly, as to confefs it in their own countenance, 
and quickly receding from it. 

It was about the middle of November when they left 
St. Sebaftian’s, the weather yet continuing fair; and a 
gentleman of quality of the country was appointed to 
accompany them out of the jurifdidlion of Guipufcoa, 
which was to the city of Vidtoria; and from thence 

they 
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they entered into Caftile. When they came to Alca- 
vendas, within three leagues of Madrid, they fent to 
Sir Benjamin Wright to know what houfe was pro¬ 
vided for them: he came to them,, and told them, 
‘ £ all things were in the fame ftate they were when he 
“ writ to them to St. Sebaftian’s; that though Don 
“ Lewis gave him very good words, anil feemed much 
“ troubled and angry with the officers that the houfe 
“ was not ready, and the officers excufed themfclves 
“ upon the jollities the town was in during the ficjlas , 
“ which were held every day for the Queen’s arrival, 
“ that nobody could attend any particular affair, yet it 
“ was evident there was not that care taken from the 
“ Court that there ought to have been, and that Don 
“ Alonzo de Cardinas from England had done the am- 
“ baffadors all the ill offices poflible, as if their good 
“ reception in Spain would inccnfe the Parliament, 
“ and make them more propitious to France, which 
£t valued itfelf upon having driven all the royal family 
<£ from thence.” 

Upon this new mortification, they writ again from 
thence to Don Lewis, to defire, ££ that they might not 
“ be put to ftay there for want of a houfe, and fo be 
<£ expofed to contempt.” Nor were they accommodated 
in that place in any degree. He always anfwered their 
letters with great punctuality, and with courtefy enough, 
as if all things Ihould be ready by the next day. The 
Englifh merchants, who refided at Madrid, came every 
day to viijt them, but ftill brought them word, that 
there was no appearance of any provifion made to re¬ 
ceive them; fo that, after a week’s ftay in that little 
town, and ill accommodation, they accepted the civil 
offer and invitation which Sir Benjamin Wright made 
them, of repofing themfclves Incognito in his houfe; 
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which would only receive their pcrfons with a valet de 
chambre for each; and the reft of their family was quar¬ 
tered in the next adjacent houfes for the reception of 
ftran S ers * they went privately in the evening into 
ctnci inc V . Madrid in Sir Beniamin Wright's coach, and came to 
io»igcat fir ft his houle : and if, by his generality, they had not been 
jamm thus accommodated, they muft have been expofed to 
huuit' * rc P r oach and infamy, by the very little relpeft they re¬ 
ceived from the Court. This Sir Benjamin Wright was 
a gentleman of a good family in Effex ; and, being a 
younger brother, had been bred a merchant in Madrid; 
where he had great bufmefs, and great reputation ; and, 
having married a wife of the family of Toledo, was be¬ 
come a perfect Spaniard, not only in the language, but 
in the generous part of their nature and cuftoms. 

T he Court well enough knew of their arrival, but took 
no notice ot it. The Lord Cottington therefore fent to 
Don Lewis, to defire that lie might have a private audi¬ 
ence of him incognito ; which he prefently confented to, 
and appointed, the next morning, to meet in the King’s 
garden ; which was at fuch a diftance from the Court, 
that it was not in the view of it. There they met at 
the hour: Don Lewis vyas a man of little ceremony, and 
ufed no flourifhes in his difeourfes, which made moft 
men believe that he faid all things from his heart; and 
he feemed to fpeak lb cordially, that the Lord Cotting¬ 
ton, who was not eafy to be impofed upon, did think 
that they fhould have a houfe very fpeedily, and that he 
had a good inclination to favour them in what they 
came about. He lpoke, with more commotion than 
was natural to him, in the bufinefs of the murder of the 
King; excufed all the omiflions towards the ambafla- 
dors; “ which fhould be repaired out of hand, after the 
“ few days, which yet remained to be fpent in fiefias for 

“ the 
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the Queen; during which time, he Laid, no officers 
“ would obey any orders that diverted them from the 
“ light of the triumphs; and wifhed that the ambaffa- 
“ dors would fee the mafqueradc that afternoon, and the 
“ loros the day following,” 

The Lord Cottington returned home very well fiitif- 
fietl; and had not been half an hour in the houfe, when 
a gentleman came from Don Lewis to invite the ambaf- 
ladors to fee thole exerciles, which were mentioned be¬ 
fore ; and lent them word that there fhould be places 
provided for them. The Chancellor went that after¬ 
noon to the place affigned, where he law the mafque- 
rade, and the running of the courle, and, afterwards, the 
loros. 

At the running of the courfe, the King and Don 
Lewis run feveral courfes, in all which Don Lewis was 
too good a courtier to win any prize, though he always 
lolt it by v ery little. The appearance of the people was 
very great, and the ladies in all the windows made a very 
rich fhew, otherwile the lhew itfc-lf had nothing wonder¬ 
ful. Here there happened to be fome fudden fharp 
words between the Admirante of Caftile, a haughty 
young man, and the Marquis de Liche, the eldcft fun 
of Don Lewis de Haro; 'the which being taken notice 
of, they were both difmifljd the Iquadrons wherein they 
were, and committed to their chambers. 

At the entertainment of the loros there was another 
accident, the mention whereof is not unfit to lhew the 
dilcipline and feverity of that nation in the obfervation 
of order. It was remembered, that at the mafquerade, 
the Admirante and the Marquis of Liche were fent to 
their chambers: and afterwards, the matter being ex¬ 
amined, they were both commanded to leave the town, 
.and retire eacli to a houfe of his own, that was within 
k k 3 three 
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three or four leagues of the town. The Marquis of Liche 
was known to have gone the next day, and nobody 
doubted the fame of the Admirante, thofe orders being 
never difputed or difobeyed. The King, as he was going 
to the loros, either himl'elf difeerned at another bal¬ 
cony, or fomebody elfe advertifed him of it, that the 
Duchefs, who was wife to the Admirante, was there; 
and faid, “ he knew that lady was a woman of more 
“ honour than to come out of her houfe, and be prefent 
“ at the fitjhi, whiltt her hufband was under reftraint, 

“ and in his Majefty’s dilplcafurc;** and therefore con¬ 
cluded that her hufband was likewife there ; and there¬ 
upon fent an Alguazil to that room, with command to 
examine carefully with his eye, whether the Admirante 
was there; for there appeared none but women. The 
Admirante being a young rafh man, much in the King’s 
favour, and a gentleman of his Bedchamber, thought he 
might undifeerned fee the triumph of that day; and 
therefore caufed himfelf to be drefled in the habit of a 
lady, which his age would well bear, and forced his wife 
to go with him; who exceedingly reftftedhis commands, 
well knowing to what reproach fhe expofed her own 
honour, though fhe had no fear of his being diicovered. 
The Alguazil brought the King word, that he was very fure 
that the Admirante was there, in the habit of a woman, 
and fat next his wife among many other ladies. Where¬ 
upon the King fent the officer to apprehend him in the 
habit he was in, and to carry him to the officer’s own 
houfe. And as foon as the King returned to the pa¬ 
lace, there was an order that the Alguazil fhould the 
next morning carry the Admirante to Valladolid, four 
days journey from Madrid, to a houfe of his own there ; 
where he was confined not to go out of the limits of that 
city; and under this rcliraint remained for the fpace of 

full 
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Aill three years: fo penal a thing it is amongft that 
people, for any man, of how great quality foever, 

(tliere was not in Spain a man of greater than the Ad- 
mirante of Caftile), to difobey or elude the judgment of 
the King. 

It may be thought impertinent to the work in hand, 
to make a digreffion upon this embafly, and to enlarge 
upon many circumftances which occurred in it, of the 
formality and conftitution of that Court, of the nature 
and humour of that people, which may feem foreign to 
the affairs of England. But fincc the King, after his 
leaving Paris, remained in Jerley for many months,The King 
waiting fuch a revolution as might adminifter an oppor-ievemi 
tunity and occafion to quit that retirement, in all which ™f"y hs ln 
time there was no adlion or counfel to be mentioned, 
and this being the firlt and the only embafly, in which 
his Majcfty's perfon was reprefented, until his bleffed 
return into England, (for though fome other perfons were 
afterwards fent to other princes, with commiflions to 
perform that function, if they found encouragement fo 
to do, yet none affumed that character, nor were treated 
as fuch in any Court in Chriftendom, Spain only ex¬ 
cepted), it may therefore be reafonably thought not im¬ 
proper in this hiftory, to give fuch a relation of this 
negotiation, that it may appear what fenfe fo great a 
Court as that of Spain had of thofe revolutions in Eng¬ 
land, and of the deplorable condition to which this 
young innocent Prince was reduced, when it was 
fully prefled to them in the moft efficacious terms 
poffible; and every circumftance of their reception 
and treatment may lcrve to illuftrate thofe particulars; 
and therefore we fhall proceed farther in the relation of 
them. 

Before their audience, Don Lewis de Haro fent them 
k k 4 word 
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Anacfjimtword of the imprifonment of the Prince of Conde, th? 
Wflador"’" Prince of Conti, and the Duke of Longueville, and that 
audience. JVfarfha. 1 Turenne had made his efcape into Handers; 
tlie news whereof gave the Spanilh Court much trouble; 
for they had promifed themfelvcs a better harveft from 
that feed, which they had carefully and induftrioufly 
fown, and that thereby the Cardinal, whom they per¬ 
fectly hated, would have been totally fuppreffed, and all 
his power entirely taken from him; which, they con¬ 
cluded, would forthwith produce a peace, which was not 
lei's defired in France than in Spain; or that thole princes, 
and all their dependents, would have appeared in arms in 
that kingdom; by which the Spaniards fhoukl be able 
to recover much of what they had loft in Flanders; the 
hopes of either of which appeared now' blafted by this 
unexpected revival of the Cardinal’s power. 

U pon the day affigned for the audience, it being rc- 
folved that, when they had ended with the King, they 
fhould likewife have one of the Queen, Don Lewis de 
Haro fent horfes to their lodging, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the ambaffadors, and their fervants: it being the 
fafhion of that Court, that the ambaffadors ride to their 
firft audience. And fo they rode, being attended by all 
their own fervants, and all the Englifh merchants who 
lived in the town, together with many Irifh officers who 
were in the fervice of his Catholic Majefty, all on horfe- 
back; fo that their cavalcade appeared very fair, all the 
coaches of other ambafladors likewife following them. 
In this manner they came to the Court about ten of the 
clock in the morning, being condufted by an officer, 
who had been fent to their lodging, and rode with them 
to the Court. 

Through feveral rooms, where there was only one 
officer, who attended to open and ffiut the doors, they 

came 
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came to the room next that where his Majefty was; 
where, after a little ftay, whilft their conductor went in 
and out, they found the King Handing upright, with his 
back againft the wall, and the grandees at a diftance, in 
the fame pofturc, againft the wall. When they had 
made their fevcral refpefts, and came to the King, he 
lightly moved his hat, and bid them cover. The Lord 
Cottington fpoke only general things, “ of the confidence 
“ tlie King had in his Majcfty’s kindnefs, and that he 
“ believed his condition fuch, as that all the kings of 
“ the world were concerned to vindicate the wrong he 
*• fuftained: that this was the firft enibafly he had lent, 
“ relying more upon the honour of his Majefly’s nature 
“ and generofity, than upon any other prince;" with 
dilcourfes of the fame nature: then they prefented their 
credentials. 

The King expreffed a very tender fenfe of our King’s 
condition, and acknowledged “ that it concerned all 
“ kings to join together for the punifhment of fuch an 
“ impious rebellion and parricide ; and if his own affairs 
“ would permit it, he would be the firft that would 
<! undertake it; but that they could not but know how 
“ full his hands were; and whilft he had fo powerful an 
“ adverfary to contend with, he could hardly defend 
“ himfelf; but that when there fhould be a peace with 
“ France,” (which he defired), “ the King, his Sobrino,” 
(for fo he ftill called the King, his nephew), “ fhould 
“ find all he could expeft from him ; in the mean time 
“ he would be ready to do all that tvas in his power to- 
“ wards his affiftance and relief.” After the formal part 
was over, the King afked many queftions, moft with 
reference to his lifter, the Queen of France; and dif- 
courfed very intelligently of every thing; fo that his 
defeats proceeded only from the lazinefs of his mind, 
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not from any want of underftanding; and he feemed 
then, when he was about eight and forty years of age, 
to have great vigour of body, having a clear ruddy com¬ 
plexion;-yet he had been accuftomed to fevers from 
his debauches with women, by which he was much 
wafted. 

From the King they were conducted to the Queen; 
who ufed very few words, and fpoke fo low, that fhe 
could fcarce be heard; fhe flood, in the fame manner the 
King did, againft: a wall, and her ladies on both fides as 
the grandees did; the Infanta at a little diftance from 
her, to whom likewife they made a compliment from 
their mafter. The Queen was then about eighteen years 
of age, not tall, round faced, and inclined to be fat. 
The Infanta was much lower, as the ought to be by her 
age, but of a very lovely complexion, without any help 
of art, which every one ell'e in the room, even the Queen 
herfelf, was beholden to; and fhe was then the fulleft 
of fpirit and wit of any lady in Spain, which fhe had 
not improved afterwards, when fhe had more years upon 
her. Their audience ended, they returned; and at laft 
They have they had a houfe provided for them in the Calle de 
aSisned' Alcala, belonging to the Marquis of Villa Magna, to 
•hvm. whom the King paid four hundred pounds fterling by 
the year. 

The Council of State at this time confifted of Don 
Lewis de Haro, the Duke de Medina de los Torres, 
Duke cle Mounterey, Marquis of Caftille Roderigo, 
Marquis de Vall-Perifo, the Conde of Caftrilio, and Don 
Francifco de Melo; there were no more refiding in that 
Court then; the Duke de Medina Celi refiding con- 
ftantly at his government of St. Lucar; the Marquis of 
Leganez being General againft Portugal, and fo remain¬ 
ing at Badajoz, and coming feldom to Madrid; and the 

Duke 
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Duke of Arcos Rood confined to his houfe, fince the 
defection of Naples when it was under his government; 
and the Conde de Pignoranda was not yet come out 
of Flanders. 

Don Lewis was as abfolute a favourite in the eyes ofTiitciw- 
his mafter, had as entire a difpofal of all his aftedionsnon uw., 
and faculties, as any favourite of that age : nor was any dc Hj!U ' 
thing tranfaded at home or abroad, but by his diredion 
and determination : and yet of all the favourites of that, 
or any other time, no man ever did lb little alone, or 
feemed Ids to enjoy the delight and empire of a fa¬ 
vourite. In the molt ordinary occurrences, which, for 
the difficulty, required little deliberation, and in the na¬ 
ture of them required expedition, he would give no 
order without formal conlultation with the reft of the 
Council ; which hindered dilpatch, and made his parts 
the more fufpeded. He was Ion of the Marquis of 
Carpio, who had married the lifter of Olivarez, and had 
been put about the perlon of the King, being about the 
fame age with his Majefty, and had fo grown up in his 
affedion, and was not thought to have been difpleafed 
at the difgrace of his uncle, but rather to have contri¬ 
buted to it, though he did not fucceed in the place of 
favourite in many tears, nor feemed to be concerned in 
any bufinefs till after the death of the then Queen, and 
was rather drawn into it by the violence of the King’s 
affedion, who had a great kindnefs for his perfon, than 
by the ambition of his own nature, or any delight in 
bufinefs. Ilis education had not fitted him for it, and 
his natural parts were not fharp, yet his induftry was 
great, and the more commendable, becaufe his nature 
had fome repugnancy to it, and his experience had fo 
fitted him for it, that he never fpoke impertinently, but 
difeourfed reafonably and weightily upon all fubjeds. 

He 
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He was of a melancholic complexion ; which, it may he, 
was the reafon that he did not trull: himfelf to himfelf, 
which was his defeft. He ieemed to be a very honed 
and well natured man, and did very rarely manifeft his 
power in afts of oppreffion, or hard-heartednefs; which 
made him grateful to mod particular men, when he was 
hared enough by the generality. 11is port and grandeur 
was very much inferior to that of cither of the French 
Cardinals; the lad of which was favourite during his 
adminidration. Nor did he affetft wealth as they did, 
not leaving a fortune behind him much improved by 
his own indudry : yet it cannot be denied, that the 
affairs of Spain declined more, in the time they were 
under his government, than at any time before ; and 
that lefs was done with the confumption of fo much 
money, than might have been expetfted. But it mud 
be likewife confuted, that he entered upon that admin¬ 
idration in a very unhappy conjuncture, after tiie lofs 
of Portugal, and the defection in Catalonia, which made 
fuch a rent in that Crown, as would have required more 
than an ordinary ftatefman to have repaired, and make 
it flourifh as before. 

0f thc The ambalfadors had not been long at Madrid, when 
cmite u f t p e (g onc [ e 0 f Pignoranda returned thither from his ne- 
rnuja. gociation in the treaty of Munder. lie had been de¬ 
clared to be of the Council of State, after he had made 
that peace with Holland, and was admitted to it as foon 
as he returned. He was Conde in the right of his wife 
only; and before, being of a good family, Don Diego 
de Brachamonte, and bred in the ftudy of the law, was 
looked upon as a good man of bufinefs, and fo employed 
in matters of greateft truft. He was indeed a man of 
great parts, and underftood the affairs of the world bet¬ 
ter than mqft in that Court. He was proud to the height 

of 
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of his nation, and retained too much of the pedantry 
which he had brought with him from Salamanca. As 
foon as he returned, according to the method of that 
Court upon great and fucceisful employments, the Pre- 
fidcntfhip de los Ordines, an office of great reputation, 
becoming void, it was the very next day conferred upon 
him. The ambaffiidors found no benefit by his arrival, 
coming from Bruffiels, which was throughly infeded 
by Don Alonzo. The truth is, Don Alonzo, who had 
no affedlion for the King, upon the memory of fome 
difobligations when he firft came over into England, and 
liked well his employment and reluknce there, ufed all 
the endeavours imaginable to have the King’s condition 
thought to be irrecoverable and defperate, and that 
therefore all civilities extended towards him were call 
away, and would yield no fruit, and that the Common¬ 
wealth was fo efiablifhed, that it could never be fhakcn. 

So that Spain thought only how to make a firm friend- 
fhip there, and to forget that there ever had been a King 
of England, in the confidence that there would be no 
more. And therefore when the ambaffiidors, after allTiicsm'uf. 
ceremonies were over, had a private audience of the 
King, and defired, “ that he would appoint commif- 
“ lloners, with whom they might treat about the re- 
“ newing the alliance between the two Crowns, which 
“ had been provided for by the laft treaty to lie renewed 
“ within fo many months after the death of either King, 

“ and with whom they might likewife confer upon fuch 
“ relief in arms and money, as his Catholic Majcfty 
“ would think proper to fend to their mafter into Ire- 
“ land,” (whither one of the ambaffiidors defired to 
halten his journey as foon as might be; and in that 
memorial, which they then delivered to his Catholic 
Majefty, they had defired likewife “ that he would write 
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“ to Owen O’Neile to difpofe him to fubmit to the 
The anfwer “ King"), they received fhortly after an anfwer, fent to 
ccive. re " them by Don Francifco de Melo, who told them, “ that 
“ the King had lent him to them, to confer with them 
“ upon the fubllance of their laft memorial. He faid, 
“ the King did not think it neccfiary to appoint any 
“ committee to renew the laft treaty of peace; which 
“ was ftill in force, and might well be obferved between 
“ the two nations; and that the renewing might be de- 
“ ferred till the times fliould mendimplying very 
little lefs than that when the King ftiould be in England, 
it would be a fit time to renew the alliance. He faid, 
“ he was ready to receive any propofitions from them, 
“ wherein they might more particularly fet down their 
“ defires, if they were ready to depart; and for writing 
“ to Owen O’Neile,” (whom he called Don Eugenio,) 
“ he had fo miibehaved himfelf towards his Catholic 
“ Majefty, by leaving his fervice in Flanders, and tranf- 
“ porting himfelf into Ireland without his licence, that 
“ his Majefty could not in honour write to him; but 
“ that he would take fuch care, that he fhould know it 
“ would be agreeable to his Majefty’s good liking, that 
“ he betook himfelf to the fervice of the King of Great 
“ Britain without referve; which he did believe would 
“ difpofe him to itwhich method the ambaffadon 
conceived was propofed, becaufe they fhould believe that 
the Spaniard had no hand in fending him into that 
kingdom, or in fomenting the rebellion there; whereas 
at the fame time Don Diego de la Torre was with the 
Irifli as refident or envoy from Spain. 

This anfwer was evidence enough to them, how little 
they were to expeft from any avowed friendfhip of that 
Crown, though they ftill thought they might be able to 
obtain fome little favour in private, as arms, and am¬ 
munition. 
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munition, and a fmall fupply of money for the King’s 
fubfiftence, that could hardly be taken notice of. And 
therefore the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
deligned by the King to attend him in Ireland, expedit'd 
only to hear that he was arrived there, till when he could 
not prefent his memorial l'o particularly as was demand¬ 
ed, nor prepare himfelf for his voyage thither : and lo 
they refted for fome time, without giving the Court any 
farther trouble by audiences. 

Now whilll they were in this impatient expedlation 
to hear from the King their mafter, who yet remained at 
Jerfey, by which they might take their own refolutions, 

Prince Rupert came upon the coaft of Spain with the Prince r u - 
fieet under his command; which he had brought from 
Ireland; and had fent a letter on fhorc to be lent to the“’ a(l 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; which the officer upon 
the place fent prefently to Don Lewis de Haro ; who, 
in the fame moment, fent it to him with a very civil 
falutation. The Prince writ him word, “ that he had 1Iisl( . ltcr(0 
“ brought away all the fleet from Ireland, and that lie had ccu^rorlhe 
“ received an afliirance from Portugal, that he lliould be l: ' 

“ very welcome thither; upon which he was refolved, 

“ after he had attended fome days to meet with any 
“ Englifh Ihips that might be prize, to go for Lifbon ; 

“ and defired him to procure orders from the Court, 

“ that he might find a good reception in all the ports of 
“ Spain, if his occaftons brought him thither.” The 
ambaffadors fent immediately for an audience to Don 
Lewis; who received them with open arms, and another 
kind of countenance than he had ever done before. 

A fleet of the King of England, under the command 
of a Prince of the blood, upon the coaft of Spain, at a 
feafon of the year when they expecled the return of their 
galeons from the Indies, made a great confternation 

amongft 
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amongft the people, and the Court received the news of 
it with diforder enough. All that the ambaffadors afked 
was granted without hefitation; and letters were dif- 
patched away that very night (copies whereof were lent 
to the ambafiadors) by feveral expreffes, to all the go¬ 
vernors of the ports, and other officers, for the good re¬ 
ception of Prince Rupert, or any ffiips under his com¬ 
mand, if they came into any of the ports; and for the 
furnilhing them with any provifions they fhould ftand 
in need of, with as many friendly claufes as could have 
been inferted if the King had been in polfeflion of Ins 
whole empire : fo great an influence a little appearance 
of power had upon their 1'pirits ; and the ambaffadors 
found they lived in another kind of air than they had 
done, and received every day vifits and cardies from the 
Court, and from thofe in authority. 

The Pnnce But the government of thefe benign ftars was very 
grots oMiis^h° rt: w ithin few days after, they received news, “ that 
“ the Prince, with the grofs of his fleet, was gone into 
over of “ the river of Lilbon, and that a fquadron of four or 
“ five fhips, under the command of Captain Allen, be- 
“ ing fevered from the Prince by a ftorm, was driven 
“ upon the rocks at Carthagena; where the people of 
“ the country had treated them very rudely, and feized 
“ both upon the ffiips, and perfons of the men, and the 
“ ftorm continuing had wrecked two or three of their 
“ veflels in the road, though the guns and all things in 
“ the ffiips were faved.” When the ambaffadors de¬ 
manded juftice, “ and that reftitution might be made of 
“ all thofe goods, and ordnance, and rigging of the 
“ fliips, which not only the people, but the governors, 

“ and officers themfelves had feized upon,” they were 
received with much more cloudy looks than before; nor 
was there the fame expedition in granting what they 

could 
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could not deny. Orders were at laft given for the fetting 
all the men at liberty, and re-delivery of the goods, that 
thereby they might be enabled to mend their veflels, 
and tranfport their men. 

But as thefe orders were but faintly given, fo they Tht chief 

in ^ ' command* 

were more llowly executed; and a ltronger fleet ietcrofthc 
out by the Parliament of England then appeared upon 1 ,^ fl te! 
the coaft, which came into the road of St. Andcro’s; 
from whence the commander in chief writ a very info- “ aft - 
lent letter in Englifh to the King of Spain; wherein heH' sIrt " r 

o c* i jq tiic King 

required, “ that none of thofc fhips under the command of Spam. 

“ of Prince Rupert, which had revolted from the Parlia- 
“ ment, and were in rebellion againft it, might be re- 
“ ceived into any of the ports of Spain, and that thofe 
“ fhips which were in the ports of Carthagena might be 
“ delivered to him, and the ordnance and tackling of 
“ the other which were wrecked might be carefully 
“ kept, and be delivered to fuch perfon as fhould be au- 
“ thorized to receive the fame by the Commonwealth 
“ of England; to whom they belonged:” and concluded, 

“ that as the Commomvealth of England was willing to 
“ live in amity and good intelligence with his Catholic 
“ Majefty, fo they knew very well how to do themfelves 
“ right for any injury, or difeourtefy, tvhich they fhould 
“ fuftain.” 

This imperious ftyle made fuch an impreffion upon 
the Court, that all ^the importunity the ambaffadors 
could ufe could get nothing done at Carthagena in pur- 
fuance of the orders they had fent from the Court; but 
the poor men were, after long attendance, forced to 
tranfport themfelves as they were able; and two or three 
hundred of them marched over land, and were com¬ 
pelled to lift themfelves in the Spanifh fervice at land ; 
whye they, for the moft part, perifhed; care being 

vol. in. p. x. l 1 in 
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in the mean time taken, that the Parliament fleet fhould 
be received in all places, with all poflible demonftration 
of refpeft and kindnels; and the King fent a ring of the 
value of fifteen hundred pounds to the commander. In 
this triumph he failed from thence into Portugal, and 
dropped his anchors in the river of Lilbon, at a very (mail 
diftance from the fleet of Prince Rupert; and fuffered not 
any fhip to enter into that river; but denounced war 
againft that kingdom, if that fleet were not prcfently de¬ 
livered up into his hands. 

The Portuguese had received Prince Rupert very ci¬ 
villy, bought all the prizes he had brought thither, gave 
him the free ule of all their ports, and furnifhed him 
with all things lie flood in need of. The Queen, and 
the Prince of Portugal then living, who was a young 
man of great hope and courage, made great profeffions 
of friendfliip to our King, and of a defire to affift him 
by all the ways and means which could be propoled to 
them. But when their river was blocked up, their fhips 
taken, and the whole kingdom upon the matter be- 
fieged by the Parliament fleet, of which they knew the 
Spaniard would quickly make ufe, the Council was afto- 
nifhed, and knew not what to do; their free trade with 
England was not only their profit, but their reputation ; 
and if they fhould be deprived of that, they fhould not 
be able to preferve it any where elfe; which would 
put the whole kingdom into a flame; and therefore they 
befought their King, “ that Prince Rupert might be de- 
“ fired to leave the river, and to carry his fleet from 
“ thence ;” which was not poflible for him to do with¬ 
out fighting with the enemy, to whom he was much in¬ 
ferior in ftrength of fhipping, and number of men, by 
the lofs he had fuftained at Carthagena. 

The Prince of Portugal had fo great indignation at 

this 
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tliis overture made by the Council, that he declared “ he 
“ would have all the Ihips in the port made ready, and 
“ would himfelf go on board, and join with Prince Ru- 
“ pert, .and fight the Englifh, and drive them from 
“ thenceand lie manifefled a great defire to do fo; 
but the Council prevailed with the Queen not to con- 
fent to that. So in the end, after fome months ftay 
there, and the fleet being fully fupplied with whatever it 
flood in need of, Prince Rupert found it neceffary, upon 
the afiiirance the Portugueze gave him that the other 
fleet fhould not follow him till after two tides, to fet fail 
and leave that kingdom; which he,did with fo full ar™cc 
gale, that the Parliament’s commander, after fo long acr^c, out 
flay, found it to no purpofe to follow him; but took 
full vengeance upon Portugal for refeuing his prey fromJJ’j'J 1 h,s 
him; until they were compelled, after great fufferings, 
to purchafe their peace from Cromwell upon very hard 
conditions. 

It feemed no good fign to the ambafladors that Prince 
Rupert had left Ireland; where there were fo many good The affair* 
ports, and where the fleet had been fo neceffary for the a! 
carrying on his Majefty’s fervice. But, in a fhort time t,niC ‘ 
after, they received advertifement, “ that the King had 
“ laid afide his purpofe of going thither, and had taken 
“ new refolutions.” Before the Marquis of Ormond 
could draw his army together, Cromwell had befieged 
Tredagh : and though the garrifon was fo ftrong in 
point of number, and that number of fo choice men, 
that they could wifh for nothing more than that the 
enemy would attempt to take them by florm, the very 
next day after he came before the town he gave a gene¬ 
ral aflault, and was beaten off with confiderable lofs. 

But, after a day more, he affaulted it again in two 
places, with fo much courage, that he entered in both ; 

" l 1 2 and 
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and though the governor and feme of the chief officers 
retired in diforder into a fort, where they hoped to have 
made conditions, a panic fear fo poflefled the l'oldiers, 
that they threw down their arms upon a general.offcr of 
f^krmy fi uarter ' ^ lat the enemy entered the works without 
norm. reiiftancc, and put every man, governor, officer, and 
foklier, to the fword; and the whole army being entered 
the town, they executed all manner of cruelty, and put 
every man that related to the garrifon, and all the citi¬ 
zens who were Irilh, man, woman, and child, to the 
fword; and there being three or four officers of name, 
and of good families, who had found fome way, by the 
humanity of fome foldiers of the enemy, to conceal 
themfelves for four or five days, being afterwards dif- 
covered, they were butchered in cold blood. 

This infupportable lofs took away all hopes from the 
Marquis of Ormond of drawing an army ftrong enough, 
and refolute enough, together, to meet Cromwell in' the 
field, during the fummer, which was drawing to an end ; 
and obliged him to retire into thofe quarters, where, in 
refpeft of the ftrong pafles, he might be fecure, and 
from whence he might attempt upon the enemy. Crom¬ 
well in the mean time took no reft, but, having made 
himfelf terrible by that excefs of rigour and cruelty, 
Cromwell marched into Munfter againft the Lord Inchiquin, and 
inwMun- that body of Englifh which was under his command. 
fer ' Here he defied fortune again; and marched fo far out of 
the places devoted to him, and from whence he had any 
reafonable hope to receive fupplies, that he muft necef- 
farily have been ftarved, and could not have retired, all 
the bridges over which he had paffed being broken 
lU mcccfs down, if the city of Cork, which he could not have 
forced, had not been by the garrifon bafely delivered up 
to him; thofe officers who had been molt obliged to 

the 
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the Lord Inchiquin, and in whom he had mod confi¬ 
dence, unworthily betraying him, and every day forfait¬ 
ing him : fo that by the example of Cork, and by the 
terror of Tredagh, the whole province of Munfter in a 
very fhort time fell into Cromwell’s hands, except fome 
few' towns and fea-ports, which, being garrifoned by the 
Irifh, would, neither officers nor fokliers, receive or obey 
any orders which w'ere fent from the Lord of Ormond. 

The King receiving information of this at Jerfey, gaveTheKing 
over the thought very rcalonably of adventuring liimfelffhcUiought 
into Ireland; and difmifled the two fhips, which, by the 
direction of the Prince of Orange, had attended fo long Und ‘ 
at St. Maloes, to have wafted him thither. 

Though Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Lauther- 
dale, and the qfher Scottilh lords, who remained in Hol¬ 
land when the King came into France, durft not return 
into their own country, yet they held intelligence with 
their party there. And though the Marquis of Argyle 
had the foie power, yet he could not extinguilh the im¬ 
patient defire of that whole nation, to have their King 
come to them. And every day produced inftances 
enough, which informed him, how the affections of the 
people were generally difpofed, and upon how flippcry 
ground himfelf flood, if he were not fupported by the 
King ; and that the government he was then poffeffed 
of could not be lafting, except he had another force to 
■ defend him, than that of his own nation. And he durft 
not receive any from Cromwell, who would willingly 
have affifted him, for fear of being entirely deferted by 
all his friends, who had been ftill firm to him. Here¬ 
upon he thought of drawing the King into Scotland, and Argyle do 
keeping the Hamiltonian faCtion from entering with c t e‘th°e' n ’ 
him, by the fentence that was already againft them, and ^ 
to oblige the King to fubmit to the Covenant, and all 
l 1 3 thofe 
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thofe other obligations which were at that time eftablifh- 
ed; and if his Majefty would put himfclf into his 
hands upon thofe conditions, he fhould be furc to keep 
the power in himfclf under the King’s name, and might 
reafonably hope that Cromwell, who made no pretence 
to Scotland, might be well enough pleafed that his Ma¬ 
jefty might remain there under his government, and al- 
furance, that he fhould not give England or Ireland any 
difturbance. 

Provide, Upon this prefumption, he wifhed the Council of 
that a met Scotland, and that committee of the Parliament in 
to his Ma- whom the authority was veiled, to fend again to the 
fey upon King, (who, they thought, by this time, might be weary 
conditions, of Jerfey), to invite him to come to them upon the old 
conditions; and by gratifying them in this particular, 
which all the people did fo paffionately defire, he re¬ 
newed all the folemn obligations they had been before 
bound in, never to admit the King to come amongft 
them, but upon his firft fubmitting to and performing all 
thofe conditions. All things being thus fettled, andagreed, 
they fent a gentleman with letters into Jerfey, to invite 
his Majefty again to come into his kingdom of Scotland, 
not without a rude infinuation that it w'as the laft invita¬ 
tion he fhould receive. The Scottilh lords, who are 
mentioned before to be then in Holland, were glad of 
this advance ; and believed that if the King were there, 
they fhould eafily find the way home again. And 
therefore they prevailed with the Prince of Orange, to 
write very earneftly to the King, and to recommend it to 
the Queen; and themfelves made great inftance to the 
Queen, with uliom they had much credit, “that the King 
“ would not lofe this opportunity to improve his condi- 
“ tion.” Nobody prefumed to advife him to fubmit to all 
that was propofed; and yet it was evident, that if he did 
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not fubmit to all, lie could have the benefit of none; 
but “ that he fliould make fuch an anfwer as might cn- 
“ ga^e the Scots in a treaty, for the King's better in- 
“ formation, and fatisfadlion in tome particulars ; which 
“ being clone, he fhould imply a purpofe to tranfport his 
“ perfon thither.” 

The fpring was now coming on, and though Jcrfey 
was a convenient place to retire to, in order to confider 
what was next to be done, yet it was not a place to re- 
lide in, nor would be longer faic, than vvhilft the Parlia¬ 
ment had fo much elfe to do, that it could not fpare 
wherewithal to reduce it. The deflgn for Ireland was 
at an end, and the defpair of being welcome in any other 
place compelled the King to think better of Scotland; and 
lo, according to the advice he had received, he returned 
an anfwer to the meflage from Scotland, “ that there were The Km S \ 
“ many particulars contained in the propofitions which 
“ he did not underftand, and which it was necdliirv for' wou,d 

. J have a 

cc him to be advifed in; and, in order thereunto, and that ‘ treaty 
“ he might be well informed and inftrudfed in what fo> them 
“ nearly concerned him, he refolvcd, by fuch a time,. u, 

“ which was fet down, to find himfelf in Holland ; 

“ where he defired to meet fuch perfons as his kingdom 
“ of Scotland would fend to him, and to confer, and 
“ treat, and agree with thofe upon all things that 
“might.give his fubjedts of that kingdom fatisfac- 
“ tion; which his Majefty did very much defire to 
“ do.” 

The Queen had fo good an opinion of many of the 
Scottifh lords, and fo ill a one of many of the Englifh 
who were about the King, (in truth, fhe had fo entire a 
defpair of all other ways), that fhe was very delirous th’at 
the overtures from Scotland fhould be hearkened to, 
and embraced; befides that fhe found her authority was 
l 1 4 not 
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not fo great with the King, as Ihe experited, the faw no 
poffibility of their being long together: fhe knew well 
that the Court of France, that grew every day into a 
clofer correl'pondence with Cromwell, would not ertdure 
that the King lliould make his reftdence in any part of 
that kingdom, and fo fhortened the affignations which 
they had made for her own fupport, that fhe tvas at no 
eafe, and begun to think of dill'olving her otvn family, 
and of her own retiring into a monaftery; which from 
that time fhe pradlifed by degrees: and, no doubt, that 
confideration which made moft impreffion upon the 
King, as it had done upon his father, and terrified him 
moft from complying with the Scots’ demands, which 
was the alteration it would make in religion, and the 
government of the Church, feerned not to her of mo¬ 
ment enough to rejedt the other conveniences; nor did 
fhe prefer the order and decency of the Church of 
England, before the fordidnefs of the Kirk of Scotland, 
but thought it the beft expedient to advance her own 
religion, that the latter fhould triumph over the former. 
The Queen She therefore writ earneftly to the King her fon, “ that 
King C to ne “ he would entertain this motion from Scotland, as 
thfscots h “ only refuge; and that he would invite commif- 
upon then » fi on ers to meet him in Holland, in fuch a place as the 

terms. ? 1 

“ Prince of Orange fhould advifeand delired that, 
“ in his pafftige thither, he would appoint fopie place 
“ where her Majefty would meet him ; that they might 
“ fpend fome days together in confultation upon what 
“ might concern them jointly.” In all which his Ma¬ 
jefty complying, the city of Beauvais in Picardy was 
Tfceir Ma- appointed for the interview ; where both th?ir Majeftie3 

jeftics meet 11 

at Bean- met, and converfed together three or four days; and 
' then the Queen returned to Paris, and the King palled 
Eo h e!m” s through Flanders to Breda; which the Prince of Orange 
Breda. though 
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thought to be the fitted place for the treaty, the States 
having no mind that the King fhould come any more to 
the Hague. 

The Scottifh commiffioncrs came to Breda with the ThcSc,t - 

. tifh com- 

very lame propontions which had been formerly fent, miflioncrs 
and without the lead: mitigation, and as pofitive an ex- Breda, and 
ception to perfons: fo that if the King lhould incline 
to go thither, he mud go without any one chaplain of 
his own: there were miniders fent from Scotland to at¬ 
tend, and to inftrudt him. His Majefty mud not carry 
with him any one counfellor, nor any perfon who had 
ever ferved his father in the war againd the Parliament, 
without taking the Covenant. And, that nobody might 
have caufe to complain, if they did go thither, that 
they were worfe treated than they had reafon to exped, 
the King himfelf, and all who fhould attend upon him, 
were fil'd to fign the Covenant before they fhould be 
admitted to enter into the kingdom. Very fair warning 
indeed: nor could any man judly except againd any 
thing that was afterwards done to him. 

Here was no great argument for confultation: no man 
had fo ill an underdanding, as not to dilcern the vio¬ 
lence that was offered to honour, judice, and confidence; 
yet whoever objected againd what was propofed, upon 
any of thofe confiderations, was looked upon as a party, 
becaufe he himfelf could not be differed to attend the 
King. It was thought to be of great weight, that they 
who difluaded the King from going into Scotland, upon 
thofe rude and barbarous terms, could not propofe any 
thing elfe for him to do, nor any place where he might fe- 
curely repofe himfelf, with any hope of fubfidcnce: a very 
fad date for a prince to be reduced to, and which made it 
manifed enough, that the kings of the earth aie not fuch 
a body as is fenfible of the indignity and outrage that 
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is offered to any member of it. The Scottifh Hamiltonian 
lords were thought to be the moft competent counfellors, 
fince they, by going, were to be expofed to great rigour, 
and to undergo the fevereft part of all cenfures. They 
could not fitln the Parliament, nor in the Council, and 
knew well that they fhould not be fuffered to be about 
the perfon of the King: yet all thefe refolved to wait 
upon him, and perluaded him to believe, “ that his Ma- 
“ jelly’s prefence would dilfipate thofe clouds; and that 
“ a little time would produce many alterations, which 
“ could not be prefently effected.” For his Majcfty’s 
figning the Covenant, “ he fhould tell the commif- 
“ lioners, that lie would defer it till he came thither, 
“ that he might think better of it; and that if then the 
“ Kirk fhould prefs it upon him, lie would give them 
“ fatisfaftion. And they were confident, that, after lie 
“ Ihould be there, he fhould be no more importuned in 
“ it, but that even the churchmen themfelves would 
“ contend to make themfelves gracious to him.” 

This kind of argumentation wrought much with the 
Prince of Orange, but more with the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who had waited upon tlie King from the time of 
his adventure with the Earl of Holland, (againft whofe 
perfon there was no exception), and with Wilmot, and 
Wentworth, (who refolved to go with his Majefty, and 
would fubmit to any eruditions, which would be re¬ 
quired of them), and with others about the King, who 
could not digeft the Covenant; yet the hope that it 
would not be required from them, and the many pro- 
mifes thofe Scottidi lords made to them, who were like 
to grow into authority again when they fhould be once 
in their native air and upon their own foil, prevailed with 
them to ufe all their credit with the King to embark 
himelf, and try how propitious fortune would be to him 
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in .Scotland. In the end, a faint hope in that, and a 
ftrong defpair of any other expedient, prevailed fo far 
with his Majefty, that he rcfolved, upon what terms lb-The King 
ever, to embark himielf, in Holland, upon a fleet which Scotland, 
the Prince of Orange provided for him ; and fo with all 
the Scottifh, and very few Engliih fervants, to fet fail 
for Scotland. 

There were two very ftrong arguments, which made Arguments 
deep impreffion on thole lords who very vehemently dif-lords 
l'uaded, and ever protefted againlt his Majefty’s going k.„ 6 's 
for Scotland, and which, as it often falls out in matters scinund. 
of the higheft importance, they could not make ul'e of 
to convert others, efpecially in the place and company 
in which they were to urge them. The firlf, “ that the 
“ expedition of Duke Hamilton flic year before, with 
“ an army as numerous, and much better furnilhed, and 
“ provided, than Scotland could in many years be again 
“ enabled to fend out, made it manifelf enough, how little 
“ that nation, how united ibever, could prevail againft 
“ the force of England The other, “ that the whole 
“ and abfolute power of Scotland being, at that time, 

“ confeffedly veiled in the Marquis of Argyle, it might 
“ reafonably be feared, and expeCted, that the King 
“ fhould no fooner arrive there, and the leall appear- 
“ ance be difeovered of fuch relolutions, or alterations in 
“ the affections of the people, upon which the Hamil- 
“ Ionian faCtion wholly and folely depended, but Argylc 
“ would immediately deliver up the perfon of the King 
“ into the hands of Cromwell; and, with the affiftance 
“ he would willingly give, make that kingdom tributary 
“ or fubfervient to him, whilft the King remained his 
“ prifoner, and Argyle continued his vicegerent in Scot- 
“ land.” No doubt thefe objections had too much 
weight in them not to be thought worthy of apprehen- 

fion, 
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. lion, by many men, who were not blinded with paffion, 

or amazed with defpair: and though they were not able 
to give any other counfel, what courfe the King might 
freer with reafonable hope and iecurity, they might yet 
warrantable dift’uade his expofing himfelf to fo many 
vifible dangers as that voyage was fubjed to both at fea 
and land; and might prudently believe, that the enjoy¬ 
ing the empty title of King, in what obfeurity foever, in 
any part of the world, was to be preferred before the 
empty name of King in any of his own dominions; which 
was the beft that could reafonably be expected from the 
conditions which were impofed upon him; to which he 
was compelled to fubmit. 

Dunns; this time, when the ambafladors who W'cre in 

The two 0 

ainbain- Spain expeded every day to hear of his Majefty’s be- 
sjumliad ing arrived in Ireland, and had thereupon importuned 
the Km™ that Court for a difpatch, the King gave them notice of 
where this his refolution, and direded them “ to remain where 
they were. « they w ere, till he could better judge of his own for- 
“ tune.” They were extremely troubled, both of them 
having always had a ftrong averfion that the King fhould 
ever venture himfelf in the hands of that party of the 
Scottifh nation, which had treated his father fo perfidi- 
oufly. And they were now neceffitated to fray there, 
where they had received fo little encouragement, and 
had no reafon to exped more. They therefore refolved 
to fet the beft face they could upon it, and defired an 
audience from the King: in which they told his Catho- 


Theyac. lie Majefty, “ that they had received letters from the 
King of “ King their mafter; who commanded them to inform 
thcir'maf-b “ his Majefty, who, he knew well, would be glad to hear 
tbn r lu ‘ <£ an y g° od f° rtune ^at befell him, that it had now 

Scotland. « pleafed God to work fo far upon the hearts and affec- 
tions of his fubjeds of Scotland, that they had given 


“ over 
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“ over all thofe factions and animofities, which had hcre- 
“ tofore divided them, and made them rather inftruments 
“ of mifchiefs, than benefit to his bleffed father, and to 
“ himfelf: that they were now fcnlible of all thole mif- 
“ carriages, and*had fent unanimoufly to entreat his 

Majefty to come into that kingdom, and to take them 
“ all into his proteftion: with which his Majefty was 
“ fo tvell fatisfied, that he had laid afide the thought of 
“ tranfporting himfelf into Ireland ; w'hich he had in- 
“ tended to do; and was gone into Scotland ; where 
“ the kingdom was entirely at his devotion, and from 
“ whence he could vifit England, or Ireland, as he 
“ found it moft convenient: and that he had realon to 
“ believe, that his friends in either of the kingdoms 
“ would quickly appear in arms, when they were hire 
“ to be fo powerfully alfifted, and fecondcd.” And they 
faid, “ they would, from time tq time, inform his Ma- 
“ jefty of the good fuccefs that fhould fall out.” The 
King profeffed “ to be very glad of this good news; and I ' i “' Kl,, s 
“ that they fhould affure the King their mafter, that he 
“ would be always ready to make all the demonftrarion 
“ of a brotherly affedfion that the ill condition of his 
“ own affairs would permit; and that, if it pleafed God 
“ to give a peace to the two Crowns, the world fhould 
“ fee how forward he would be to revenge the wrong and 
“ indignity the King of Great Britain had undergone.” 

Though the ambaffadors themfelvcs were afflicted 
with the news of his Majefty’s being gone for Scotland, 
upon the too much knowledge they had of the treachery 
of that fatftion there, yet they found his Majefty was 
much the more efteemed in this Court by it. He was 
before looked upon as being difpofleffed and difinhe- 
rited of all his dominions, as if he had no more fubjefts 
than thofe few who were banifhed with him, and that 

there 
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there was an entire defection in all the reft. But npw 
that he was poffefled of one whole kingdom, in which 
no man appeared in arms againft him, a kingdom which 
had been famous for many warlike actions, and which 
always bred a very warlike people, fthicli had borne 
good parts in all the wars of Europe in this age, and 
had been celebrated in them, was a happy advance, and 
adminiftered reafonable hope that he might be eftablifh- 
ed in the other two kingdoms, in one of which he was 
thought to have a good, and was known to have a nu¬ 
merous army on foot at that very time: fo that the am- 
bafladors were much better looked upon than they had 
been ; and when they made any complaints of injuries 
done to any of the Englifh merchants who lived in the 
ports of Spain, as they had fometimes occafion to do, 
upon taxes and impofitions laid upon them, contrary to 
the treaties which had been made, and which they faid 
were ftill in force, they were heard with refpeft ; the 
merchants were relieved ; and many favours were done 
to particular perfons upon their defires and interpofition: 
fo that they were not fo much out of countenance as 
they had been, and all men fpoke with more freedom 
and deteftation againft the rebellion in England, and the 
barbarity thereof, than they had ufed to do. 

There fell out at this time, and before the King left 
Holland, an accident of fuch a prodigious nature, that, 
if Providence had not, for the reproach of Scotland, de¬ 
termined that the King fhould once more make experi¬ 
ment of the courage and fidelity of that nation, could 
not but have diverted his Majefty from that northern 
expedition ; which, how unfecure foever it appeared to 
be for the King, was predeftinated for a greater chaftife- 
ment and mortification of that people, as it fhortly after 
proved to be. When the King had left Holland, the 

fummer 
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fummer before, and intended only to make France his 
way to Ireland, he had given his commiffion to the 
Marquis of Mountrofe, to gather fuch a force together, 
as by the help of the northern princes he might be 
enabled to do. Upon which the Marquis, who was na¬ 
turally full of great thoughts, and confident of luccefs, 
fent feveral officers who had ferved in Germany, and 
promiled very much, to draw fitch troops together as 
they fhould be enabled to do, and himfelf, with a great 
train of officers and fervants, went for Hamburg; whichrise M ar . 
he appointed for the rendezvous for all thclc troops, 
and from whence he could in the mean time vifit fuch f; ,c ' 
courts of the neighbour princes and Hates, as he ti >i<> , “:» 
fhould be encouraged to do; and keep luch intelligence 
with his friends in Scotland, as fhould provide for his re - 
ception. 

Befides the hopes and encouragement he had received 
from the ambaffador Wolfeltc, to expebt good fupplics 
in Denmark, there were many officers of good name and 
account in Sweden, of the Scottifh nation, who were 
grown rich, and lived in plenty in that kingdom. With 
the principal of them, the Marquis had held corrcfpond- 
ence; who undertook, as well for others as for tliem- 
felves, “that if the Marquis engaged himfelf in the 
“ King’s fervice in the kingdom of Scotland, they would 
“ give him notable affiltance in money, arms, and men.” 

In a word, he fent, or went in perfon, to both thole 
kingdoms; where he found the performance very dif- 
proportionable to their promifes. Queen Chriftina had 
received an agent from England with wonderful civility 
and grace, and expreffed a great efteem of the perfon 
of Cromwell, as a man of glorious achievements; and 
before Ihe refigned the Crown, which fhe in few years 
after did, fhe engaged it in a fall alliance with the new 

Common- 
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Commonwealth, and difpofed her fuccefi'or to look upon 
it as a necelfary fupport to his Crown. In Denmark, 
the Marquis found good wifhes enough, a hearty deteft- 
ation of all the villainies which had been adfed in 
England, and as hearty wifhes for the advancement and 
profperity of the King’s affairs; but the kingdom itfelf 
was very poor, and full of difcontcnt, the King not fo 
much eftcemed, becaufe not fo much feared, as his fa¬ 
ther had been, and he had been compelled to make 
many unreafonable conceflions to Holland, that he 
might have affiftance from them, to protedl him from 
thofe affaults and invafions which were threatened from 
Sweden. So that the Marquis was obliged to return to 
Hamburg, with very fmall fupplies, from either or both 
thofe kingdoms: and there he received no better ac¬ 
count from thofe officers who had been fent into Ger¬ 
many. His delign had always been to land in the 
Highlands of Scotland, before the winter feafon fhould 
be over, both for the fafety of his embarkation, and that 
he might have time to draw thofe people together, who, 
he knew, would be willing to repair to him, before it 
fhould be known at Edinburgh that he was landed in the 
kingdom. He had, by frequent meffages, kept a con- 
ftant correfpondence with thofe principal heads of the 
Clans who were mod powerful in the Highlands, and were 
of known or unfhfpedled affeftion to the King, and ad- 
vertifed them of all his motions and deligns. And by 
them acquainted thofe of the Lowlands of all his refo- 
lutions; who had promifed, upon the firft notice of his 
arrival, to refort with all their friends and followers to 
him. 

Whether thefe men did really believe, that their own 
ftrength would be fufficient to fubdue their enemies, 
who were grown generally odious, or thought the bring- 
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irjg over troops of foreigners would leflen the numbers 
and affertions of the natives, they did write very carneft- 
ly to the Marquis, “ to haften his coming over with offi¬ 
cers, arms, and ammunition; for which he ffiould 
“ find hands enough and gave him notice, “ that the 
“ Committee of Eftates at Edinburgh liad lent again to 
“ the King to come over to them; and that the people 
“ were lo impatient for his prefence, that Argyle was 
“ compelled to confent to the invitation.” It is very 
probable that this made the greateft impreffion upon 
him. He knew very well how few perfons there were 
about the King, who were like to continue firm in thofe 
principles, which could only confirm his Majefty in his 
former refolutions againft the perfualions and importu¬ 
nities of many others, who knew how to represent to 
him the defperatencls of his condition any other way, 
than by repairing into Scotland upon any conditions. 
Mountrofe knew', that of the two factions there, which 
were not like to be reconciled, each of them were equally 
his implacable enemies; fo that which foever prevailed, he 
lhould be ftill in the fame ftate, the whole Kirk, of what 
temper foever, being alike malicious to him ; and hear¬ 
ing likewife of the fucceffive misfortunes in Ireland, he 
concluded, the King would not truft himfelf there. 
Therefore, upon the whole, and concluding that all his 
hopes from Germany and thofe northern princes would 
not increafe the ftrength he had already, he caufed, in 
the depth of the winter, thofe foldiers lie had drawn to¬ 
gether, which did not amount to above five hundred, to 
be embarked, and fent officers with them, who knew 
the country, with directions that they fhould land in 
fuch a place in the Highlands, and remain there, as they 
might well do, till he came fo them, or fent them 
orders. And then in another veflel, manned by peo- 
vol. in. p. i, m m pic 
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pic well known to him, and commanded by a cap¬ 
tain very faithful to the King, and who was well ac- 
MountroO quainted with that coafl, he embarked himfelf, and near 
Scotland, one hundred officers, and landed in another creek, not 
in"Ma?ch C f ar f rora the other place, whither his foldiers were di- 
!6+ 9 - redled. And both the one and the other party were let 
fafely on ffiorc in the places they defigned; from whence 
the Marquis himfelf with fonte fervants, and officers, re¬ 
paired prelently to the- houfe of a gentleman of quality, 
with whom lie had correfponded, who expedit'd him ; 
by whom he was well received, and thought himfelf to 
be in fecurity till he might put his affairs in fonte me¬ 
thod : and therefore ordered his other fmall troops to 
contain themfelves in thofe uncouth quarters, in which 
they were, and where he thought they were not like to 
be difturbed by the viiitation of any enemy. 

After he had flayed there a fhort time, it being in 
March about the end of the year 1649, he quickly pof- 
fefled himfelf of an old caftle ; which, in refpedl of the 
fituation in a country fo impoffible for any army to 
march in, he thought flrong enough for his purpofe: 
thither he conveyed the arms, ammunition, and troops, 
which he had brought with him. And then he pub- 
Pui.iiiiiK lifhed his declaration, “ that he came with the King’s 
tion! aUra " “ commiffion, to affift thofe his good fubjedts, and to 
“ preferve them from oppreflion: that he did not intend 
“ to give any interruption to the treaty that he heard 
“ was entered into with his Majefly; but, on the con- 
“ trary, hoped that his being in the head of an army, 
“ how fmall 1 'oeVer, that was faithful to the King, 
“ might advance^ the fame. However, he had given 
“ futficient proof in his former adlions, that if any agree- 
“ ment were made with the King, upon the firft order 
<: from his Majefly, he fhould lay down his arms, and 

“ difpofe 
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“ difpofe himfclf according to his Majefty's good plea- 
“ fure.” Thefe declarations he fent to his friends to be 
fcattered by them, and difperfed amongft the people, as 
they could be able. He writ likewife to thole of the no¬ 
bility, and the heads of the feveral Clans, “to draw fitch 
“ forces together, as they thought neceffary to join with 
“ him and he received anfwers from many of them, 
by which they defired him “ to advance more into the 
“ land,” (for he was yet in the remoteft parts of Cathnefs), 
and allured him, “ that they would meet him with good 
“ numbers:” and they did prepare fo to do, fomc really; 
and others, with a purpofe to betray him. 

In this Hate flood the affair in .the end of the year 
1649 : but becaufe the unfortunate tiagedy of that no¬ 
ble perfon lucceeded fo foon after, without the inter¬ 
vention of any notable circumftances to interrupt it, vve 
will rather continue the relation of it in this place, than Tl,c c,,n - 

• 1 r* . tmu.liion of 

defer it to be relumed in the proper lealon; winch Mount- 
quickly enfued, in the beginning of the next year. The fj 1 , r ‘i,j 
Marquis of Argyle was vigilant enough, to obferve the j{j,' 
motion of an enemy that was fo formidable to him; and^jj 
had prefent information of his arrival in the Highlands, 
and of the fmall forces which he had brought with him. 

The Parliament was then fitting at Edinburgh, their mef- 
fenger being returned to them from Jerfey, with an ac¬ 
count, “ that the King would treat with their commif- 
“ fioners at Breda;” for whom they were preparing their 
inftrudtions. 

The alarm of Mountrofe’s being landed ftartled them 
all, and gave them no leifure to think of any thing elle 
than of fending forces to hinder the recourfe of others to 
join with him. They immediately fent Colonel Straghan, coiond 
a diligent and active officer, with a choice party of the j’jj'J",, 
beft horfe they had, to make all poffible haftc towards [j™ 

M m a him, 
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him, and to prevent the infurreftions, which they feared 
would be in leveral parts of the Highlands. And, within 
few days after, David Lefley followed with a ftronger 
party of liorl'e and foot. The encouragement the Mar¬ 
quis of Mountrofe received from his friends, and the 
unpleafantnel's of the quarters in which he was, pre¬ 
vailed with him to march, with thefe few troops, more 
into the land. And the Highlanders flocking to him 
from aH quarters, though ill armed, and worfe difei- 
plined, made him undervalue any enemy who, he 
thought, was yet like to encounter him. Straghan 
made fuch haftc, that the Earl of Southerland, who at 
leaft pretended to have gathered together a body of fif¬ 
teen hundred men to meet Mountrofe, chofe rather to 
join with Straghan : others did the like, who had made 
the fame promifes, or flayed at home to expeft the 
event of the firft encounter. The Marquis was without 
any body of horfe to difeover the motion of an enemy, 
but depended upon all necefl'ary intelligence from the 
affeeflion of the people; which he believed to be the 
fame it was when he left them. But they were much 
degenerated; the tyranny of Argyle, and his having 
caufed very many to be barbaroufly murdered, without 
any form of law or juftice, who had been in arms with 
Mountrofe, notwithftanding all atfls of pardon and in¬ 
demnity, had io broken their hearts, that they were 
ready to do all offices that might gratify and oblige 
him. So that Straghan was within a fmall diftance of 
him, before he heard of his approach; and thofe High¬ 
landers, who had feemed to come with much zeal to him, 
whether terrified, or corrupted, left him on a fudden, or 
threw down their arms; fo that he had none left, but a 
company of good officers, and five or fix hundred fo¬ 
reigners, Dutch and Germans, who had been acquainted 

with 
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with their officers. With tliefe, lie betook himfelf to a 
place of fume advantage by the inequality of the 
ground, and the bufhes and l'mall fhrubs which filled it: 
and there they made a defence for fome time with nota¬ 
ble courage. 

But the enemy being fo much fuperior in number, 
the common foldiers, being all foreigners, after about a 
hundred of them were killed upon the place, threw 
down their arms; and the Marquis, feeing all loft, ^ 
threw away his ribbon and George, (for he was a Knight 1 ' 
of the Garter), and found means to change his clothes 
with a fellow of the country, and lo after har ing gone 
on foot two or three miles, he got into a houte of a gen¬ 
tleman, where lie remained concealed about two days: 
moft of the other officers were fliortly alter taken pri- 
ioners, all the country defiring to merit from Argyle by 
betraying'all thole into his hands which they believed to 
be his enemies. And thus, whether by the owner of the 
houfe, or any other way, the Marquis himfelf became Thr Mj.- 
their priloner. The ftrangers who were taken, were fet Mtmmr.ic 
at liberty, and tranfported themlelves into their own 
countries; and the caftle, in which there was a little gar- 
rifon, presently rendered itfelf; fo that there was no 
more fear of an enemy in thole parts. 

The Marquis of Mountrofc, and die reft of the pri- 
foners, were the next day, or foon after, delivered to 
David Leftey; who was come up with Ins forces, and had 
now nothing left to do but to carry them in triumph to 
Edinburgh; whither notice was quickly lent of their 
great victory ; which was received there with wonderful 
joy and acclamation. David Leiley treated the Mar¬ 
quis with great infolence, and for fome days carried him 
in the fame clothes, and habit, in which he was taken ; 
but at laft permitted him to buy better. His behaviour 
m m 3 was, 
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was, in the whole time, fuch as became a great man; hrs 
countenance ferene and cheerful, as one that wasfuperior 
to all thofe reproaches, which they had prepared the 
people to pour out upon him in all the places through 
which he tvas to pafs. 

When he came to one of the gates of Edinburgh, he 
was met by fome of the magiftrates, to whom he was 
delivered, and by them prefently put into a new cart, 
purpofely made, in which there was a high chair, or 
bench, upon which he late, that the people might have 
a full view of him, being bound with a cord drawn over 
his bread: and fhoulders, and faftened through holes 
made in the cart. When he was in this pofture, the 
hangman took off his hat, and rode himfelf before the 
cart in his livery, and with his bonnet on; the other 
officers, who were taken prifoners with him, walking two 
and two before the cart; the ftreets and windows being 
full of people to behold the triumph over a perfon whole 
name had made them tremble fome few years before, and 
into whofe hands the magiftrates of that place had, upon 
their knees, delivered the keys of that city. In this manner 
he was carried to the common gaol, where he was received 
and treated as a common malefactor. Within two days 
after, he was brought before the Parliament, where the 
Earl of Lowden, the Chancellor, made a very bitter and 
’ virulent declamation againft him: told him, “ he had 
“ broken all the covenants by which that whole nation 
“ flood obliged; and had impioufly rebelled againft 
“ God, the King, and the kingdom; that he had com- 
“ mined many horrible murders, treafons, and im- 
“ pieties, for all which he was now brought to fuffer 
“ condign punifhmentwith all thofe infolent re¬ 
proaches upon his perfon, and his aCtions, which the li¬ 
berty of that place gave him leave to ufe. 


Permiffion 
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. Permiffion was then given to him to fpeak; and without His briia. 
the leaft trouble in his countenance, or diforder, upon all ' uu ‘ >nc ' 
the indignities lie had buffered, he told them, “ fince 
“ the King had owned them fo far as to treat with them, 

“ he had appeared before them with reverence, and bare- 
“ headed, which otherwife he would not willingly have 
“done: that he had done nothing of which he was 
“ afhamed, or had caufe to repent; that the firft Cove- 
“ nant, he had taken, and complied with it, and with 
“ them who took it, as long as the ends for which it was 
“ ordained were oblerved; but when he difeovered, 

“ which was now evident to all the world, that private and 
“ particular men defigned to fatisfy their o 'n ambition 
“ and intereft, inftead of conlidering the public benefit; 

“ and that, under the pretence of reforming iome errors 
“ in religion, they rciblved to abridge and take away 
“ the King’s juft power, anil lawful authority, lie had 
“ withdrawn himfelf from that engagement: that for 
“ the League and Covenant, lie had never taken it, and 
“ therefore could not break it: and it was now too appa- 
“ rent to the whole Chriftian world, what monftrous 
“ mifehiefs it had produced: that when, under colour of 
“ it, an army from Scotland had invaded England in 
“ afliftance of the rebellion that was then againft their 
“ lawful King, he had, by his Majefty’s command, re- 
l; ceived a commiflion from him to raife forces in Scot- 
“ land, that he might thereby divert them from the 
“ other odious profecution : that he had executed that 
“ commillion with the obedience and duty he owed to 
“ the King; and, in all the circumftances of it, had pro- 
“ ceeded like a gentleman ; and had never fuffered any 
“ blood to be fhed but in the heat of the battle; and 
“ that he faw many perfons there, whofe lives he had 
“ faved: that when the King commanded him, lie laid 
m m 4 “ down 
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“ down his arms, and withdrew out of the kingdom; 
“ which they could not have compelled him to have 
“ done." He faid, “ he was now again entered into the 
“ kingdom by his Majefty’s command, and with his 
“ authority : and what fuccefs foever it might have 
“ pleafed God to have given him, he would always have 
“ obeyed any commands he fhould have received from 
“ him.” He advifed them, “ to confider well of the 
“ confequence before they proceeded againft him, and 
“ that all his actions might be examined, and judged by 
“ the laws of the land, or thofe of nations.” 

As foon as he had ended his difcourle, he was ordered 
to withdraw ; and, after a flrort fpace, was again brought 
in; and told by the Chancellor, “ that he was, on the 
“ morrow, being the one and twentieth of May 1650, to 
“ be carried to Edinburgh Crofs, and there to be hanged 
“ upon a gallows thirty foot high, for the fpace of three 
“ hours, and then to be taken down, and his head to be 
“ cut off upon a fcaffold, and hanged on Edinburgh 
“ Tolbooth ; his legs and arms to be hanged up in other 
“ public towns of the kingdom, and his body to be bu- 
“ ried at the place where he was to be executed, except 
“ the Kirk Ihould take off his excommunication ; and 
“ then his body might be buried in the common place 
“ of burial.” He defired, “ that he might lay forne- 
“ what to them but was not buffered, and fo was car¬ 
ried back to the prifon. 

That he might not enjoy any eafe or quiet during the 
fhort remainder of his life, their minillers came prefently 
to infult over him with all the reproaches imaginable; 
pronounced his damnation; and affured him, “ that the 
“ judgment he was the next day to buffer, was but an 
“ eafy prologue to that which he was to undergo after- 
“ wards.” After many fuch barbarities, they offered to 

intercede 
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intercede for him to die Kirk upon his repentance, and 
to pray with him ; but he too well underhood the form 
of their common prayer, in thofe calcs, to be only the 
moil virulent and infolent imprecations upon the perfons 
of thofe they prayed againft, “ (Lord, vouchfafe yet to 
“ touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigiblelinncr, 

“ this wicked, perjured, traitorous, and profane perl’on, 

“ who refufes to hearken to the voice of thy Kirk,” and 
the like charitable expreflions), and therefore he defired 
them “ to fpare their pains, and to leave him to his own 
“ devotions.” He told them, “ that they were a mi- 
“ ferable, deluded, a,.d deluding people ; and would 
“ fhortly bring that poor nation under the moft infup- 
“ portable fervitude ever people liacl fuhntitted to.” 

He told them, “ he was prouder to have his head fet 
“ upon the place it was appointed t<, be, than he could 
“ have been to have had his picture hang in the King’s 
“ bedchamber: that he was fo far from being troubled 
“ that his four limbs were to be hanged in four cities 
“ of the kingdom, that he heartily wifhed that he had 
“ fiefh enough to be lent to every city in Chriftendom, 

“ as a teftimony of the caufe for which lie fuffered.” 

The next day, they executed every part and circum- in, cxccu- 
ftance of that barbarous fentcnce, with all the inhu¬ 
manity imaginable ; and he bore it with all the courage 
and magnanimity, and the greateft piety, that a good 
Chriftian could manifeft. He magnified the virtue, 
courage, and religion of the laft King, exceedingly com¬ 
mended the jufticc, and goodnefs, and underhanding of 
the prefent King; and prayed, “ that they might not 
“ betray him as they had done his father.” When he 
had ended all he meant to fay, and was expecting to 
expire, they had yet one feene more to aft of their 
tyranny. The hangman brought the book that had 

been 
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been published of iiis truly heroic aft ions, whilft he had 
commanded in that kingdom, which book was tied in a 
fmall cord that was put about Iris neck. The Marquis 
fmiled at this new inftance of their malice, and thanked 
them for it; and laid, “he was pleafed that it fhould 
“ be there ; and was prouder of wearing it, than ever he 
“ had been of the Garter;” and lb renewing l'omc de¬ 
vout ejaculations, lie patiently endured the halt aft of 
the executioner. 

Tiir cxrcu. Soon after, the officers who had been taken with him, 
vHiceis. Sir William Urry, Sir Francis Ilay, and many others, of 
as good families as any in the kingdom, were executed, 
to the number of thirty or forty, in feveral quarters of the 
kingdom; many of them being buffered to Lie beheaded. 
There was one whom they thought lit to five, one Co¬ 
lonel Whitford ; who, when he was brought to die, faid, 
“ lie knew the realbn why he was put to death; which 
“ was only becaufe he had killed Doriflaus at the 
“ Hague who was one of thofe who had joined in the 
murder of the laft King. One of the magiftrates, who 
were prefent to fee the execution, caufed it to be fuf- 
pended, till he prefently informed the Council what the 
man had faid; and they thought fit to avoid the re¬ 
proach ; and lo preferred the gentleman ; who was not 
before known to have had a hand in that aftion. 

Thus died the gallant Marquis of Mountrofe, after he 
had given as great a teftimony of loyalty and courage, 
as a fubjeft can do, and performed as wonderful aft ions 
in feveral battles, upon as great inequality of num¬ 
bers, and as great di(advantages in refpeft: of arms, and 
other preparations for war, as have been performed in 
rafter! 1 *' t ^ 1 ‘ s a S e - H e was a gentleman of a very ancient ex- 
traftion, many of whofe anceftors had exercifed the 
highelt charges under the King in that kingdom, and 

had 
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had been allied to the Crown irfelf. He was of very 
good parts, which were improved by a good education : 
he had always a great emulation, or rather a great con¬ 
tempt of the Marquis of Argyle, (as he was too apt to 
contemn tliofe he did not love), who wanted nothing but 
honefty and courage to be a very extraordinary man, 
having all other good talents in a very great degree. 
Mountrofe was in his nature fearlefs of danger, anti 
never declined any enterprife for the difficulty of going 
through with it, but exceedingly affedted tliofe which 
feetned defperate to other men, and did believe fome- 
whar to be in himfelf above other men, which made 
him live more eafily towards thofc who were, or were 
willing to be, inferior to him, (towards whom he exer- 
eifed wonderful civility and gencrofitv), than with his fu- 
periors or equals. He was naturally jealous, and fut- 
pedfed thole who did not concur with him in the 
way, not to mean fo well as he. He was not without 
vanity, but his virtues were much fuperior, and he well 
defined to have his memory preferved, and celebrated 
amongft the moll illuftrious perfons of the age in which 
he lived. 

The King received an account and information of all The Kin? 
thefe particulars, before he embarked from Holland, ncwsTfaU 
without any other apology for the affront and indignity th,! " 
to himfelf, than that they allured him, “ that the pro- 
“ feeding againft the late Marquis of Mountrofe had 
“ been for his fervice.” They who were moft dif- 
pleafcd with Argyle and his fadtion, were not forry for 
this inhuman and monftrous profecution; which at the 
fame time muft render him the more odious, and had 
rid them of an enemy that they thought would have 
been more dangerous to them; and they perfuaded the 
King, who was enough afflidfed with the news, and all 

the 
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the circumftances of it, “that lie might fooner take 
“ revenge upon that people by a temporary complying 
“ with them, and going to them, than flaying away, and 
“ abfenting himfclf, which would inveft them in an ab- 
“ 1'olute dominion in that kingdom, and give them 
“ power to corrupt or deftroy all thofe who yet remained 
“ faithful to him, and were ready to fpend their lives in 
“ his fervice:” andfo his Majefty purlucd his former re- 
folution of embarking for Scotland. 

In Ireland, after the maflacre of that body of Englifh 
at Tredagh, and the treacherous giving up the towns in 
Munftcr,by the officers of the Lord Incliiquin, there broke 
out lo implacable a jealoufy amongft the Irifli againft 
all the Englifh, that no orders of the Marquis of Or¬ 
mond found any obedience, nor could he draw an army 
together. At the making of the peace, he had con- 
fented that the confederate Roman Catholics lhould 
name a number of the commiffioners, by whole orders 
and miniftry all levies of men, and all collections of money, 
were to be made, according to the directions of the Lord 
Lieutenant. And iuch perfons were named, in whole 
affeCtions, for the molt part, the Lieutenant was well fatif- 
lied, and the reft were fuch as were not like to be able 
to give any interruption. A certain number of thefe 
were appointed to be always in the army, and near the 
perfon of the Lord Lieutenant, and the reft in their fe- 
vcral ftations, where they were moft like to advance the 
fervice. Many of thei'e commiffioners were of the 
Roman Catholic nobility, perfons of honour, and very 
fenfible of the weaknefs, wilfulnefs, and wickednefs of 
that rebellion ; and did manifeft all poftible zeal and af¬ 
fection to the King's fervice, engaging their perfons in 
all enterprifes of danger, and ufing all poftible induftry 
to raife men and money, whereby the Lord Lieutenant 

might 
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might be enabled to earn- on the war in the fpring. But 
many of the other, after thole misfortunes had fallen out, 
which are mentioned before, either totally defpontled, 
and rather thought of providing for tbemfelves than for 
the prefervation of the public ; or fomented the jealou¬ 
sies which were antongft the Irifli, and inccnfed them 
againft tJie Englifh, who were Hill with the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant; fo that his orders were not obeyed at all, or not 
in time, which was as bad ; and their clergy and friars 
publicly inccnfed the people againft the articles of the 
peace, and defired to have an army railed apart under a 
General of their own. 

The Lord Lieutenant now difeovered the rcafon why 
Owen O’Neilehad refufed to confent to the peace which 
the confederate Homan Catholics had made with the 
King, and kept his army in Ulfter from fubmitting 
thereunto, and pretended to defire to treat apart with the 
Lord Lieutenant for himfelf; which was then thought 
to proceed from the jealoufy that was between him and 
Prefton, and the animofity between thofe old frith of 
Ulfter, and the other of the other provinces. But the 
truth was, from the time of the Marquis of Ormond's 
tranfporting himfelf out of France, and that the corre- 
fpondence was difeovered to be between hint and the 
Lord Inchiquin, and the treaty begun with the confe¬ 
derate Catholics, the clofe committee at Weftminfter 
fent fecrct tnftrudfions to Monk, who commanded part 
of their forces in Ireland, “ that he fhould endeavour to 
“ treat with Owen O’Neile, and fo divide him from the 
“ reft of the Irifh which Monk found opportunity to 
do: and it was no fooner propofed than hearkened unto 
by O’Neile ; who prefently fent a truftv meflenger with 
fuch propofitions to Monk, as he defired to have granted 
to him. He offered, “ witli his army, which fhould 

“ always 
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“ always confift of l’uch a number of liorfe and foot, 
“ and artillery, as fhould be agreed between them', to 
“ ferve the Parliament; and not to feparate from their 
“ intereftanil propofed, “ that he, and all his party 
“ that fliould adhere to him, fhould enjoy the exercife 
“ of their religion, without any prejudice or difad- 
“ vantage: that himfelf might be reftored to thofe 
“ lands which his anceftors had been poflefled of in 
“ Tyrone, Londonderry, or any other parts of Ireland ; 
“ and that all thofe who had or would adhere to him, 
“ fhould be likewife reftored to their eftates; and that 
“ an aift of oblivion might be granted.” Monk re¬ 
ceived thefe propofitions; and after he had perufed 
them, he font him word, “ that there w'ere fome parti- 
“ culars, which, he doubted, would fhock and offend 
“ the Parliament, and therefore defired they might be 
“ alteredand propofed the alterations he advifed ; 
which principally concerned the public exercife of their 
religion; which he fo qualified, that they might well 
enough fatisfy; and propofed, “ that, if O’Neile would 
“ confent to thofe alterations, lie would return the treaty 
“ figned by him; which he would immediately fend 
“ over to the Parliament for their confirmation; and 
“ that, in the mean time, there might be a cefiation of 
“ arms between them for three months; in which time, 
“ and much lefs, he prefumed, he fhould receive a ratifi- 
“ cation of the treaty from the Parliament.” 

Owen O’Neile confented to the alterations, fet his 
hand and feal to the treaty, and returned it to Monk, with 
his confent likewife to the cefiation for three months. 
And at this time it was, that he refufed to agree with 
the confederate council at Kilkenny in the peace with 
the King. Monk fent it prefently to the committee, 
which had given him authorin' to do what he had done. 

But 
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But their affairs were now better compofed at home, and 
fonte preparations were made towards lending relief lor 
Ireland; belides, they had not authoiity to make any 
fuch ratification, but prefented it to the Parliament, 
which could only give it. It was no fooner reported Tin- itmiic 
there but the Houle was on fire; all men inveighed ufi u.mu 
againft “the prefumption of Monk, who deferred to!";,' 1 ''," lh 
“be difplaced, and to have his command taken from 0 Nli,r ' 

“ him, and to have exemplary punifhment inflidled on 
“ him. They remembered how criminal they had de- 
“ dared it to be in the King himfelf, to have treated, 

“ and made a peace with the Irilh relxls: and what 
“ would the people think, and fay, if any countenance 
“ fhould be given to the fame tranlgrdlion by the Par- 
“ liament ? if they fhould ratify a treaty made by the 
“ moft notorious of the rebels, and with that people 
“ under his command, who were the moft notorious 
“ contrivers of that rebellion, and the moft bloody exe- 
“ cutioners of it ? for the moft mercilefs malfacres Irad 
“ been committed in Ulfter, by that very people who 
“ now conftituted that army of which Owen O’Neile 
“ was now General.” After all the palfion and choler 
which they thought neceffary to exprefs upon this fub- 
jeft, they dedared, “ that they had given no authority 
“ to Monk to enter into that treaty ; and tlierefore, 

“ that it was void, and fhould never be confirmed by 
“ them; but that, fince he had proceeded out of the 
“ fincerity of his heart, and as he thought (how errone- 
“ oufly foever) for the good and benefit of the Common- 
“ wealth, he ftrould be excufed ; and no farther quef- 
“ tioned thereupon.” For tiiey knew well, that he 
could produce fuch a warrant from thole in authority, as 
would well juftify his proceeding : and fo the treaty with 
Owen O’Neile became void, though the;,- had received 

a very 
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.1 vcrv c(m/uk-rablc benefit by it ; for though the Scots 
in UHIer had not vet fubmitted to the peace, and 'had 
not vet received directions from lSdinburgh to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the Lord Lieutenant, which they 
ought to have had before that time, yet* after the mur¬ 
der of the late King, they had tiled all acts of hoftility 
again!! tile Parliament forces, and had befieged London¬ 
derry ; the only confidcrable place that yielded obedi¬ 
ence to the Parliament; which was defended by Sir 
Charles (’note, and when it was brought to fonte extre¬ 
mity, by the collation made with Owen O’Netle, and 
by his connivance and aliilfance, Londonderry was re¬ 
lieved ; and O’Ncile, finding himfelf deluded by the 
Parliament, lent then to oiler his fen ice and conjunc¬ 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant, with abundant protellions 
of fidelity and revenge. 

Cromwell made notable utc of tins animoiify between 
the Irifli among!! themlelves, and ot the jealouly they all 
appeared to ha\e of the Marquis of Ormond, and of 
thole who adhered to hint; and uled all the endeavours 
lie could, by feme priloners who were taken, and by 
others who were in the towns which were betrayed to 
him, and were well known to have affection for the 
Marquis, to procure a conference with him. He tiled 
to alk in inch company, “ what the Marquis of Or- 
“ monel had to do with Charles Stuart, and what obli- 
“ gations lie had ever received from him?” And then 
would mention the hard meafure his grandfather had re¬ 
ceived from King James, and the many years imprifon- 
ment he had fuftained by him, for not fubmitting to an 
extrajudicial and private determination of his; which yet 
he was at laft compelled to do. lie laid, “ he was confi- 
“ dent, if the Marquis and he could meet together, 

“ upon conference, they fhould part very good friends.” 

And 
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And .many of thofe with whom he heid thefe difcourfes, 
by his permiffion and licence, informed the Marquis of 
all he faid; who endeavoured nothing but to put him- 
felf into fuch a pofture, as to be able to meet him as he 
deli red to do. 

When Cromwell faw that he fhould be able to do no¬ 
thing that way, and knew well enough that, befide 3 the 
a Any that yet remained under Owen O’Neile fo much 
tlifobliged and provoked,‘there were ftill vaft bodies ofcramwdi 
the Irifh, which might be.drawn together into feveralf"”| c h a ' e 
armies, much greater and fuperior in number to all hisjjj”^"'' 
forces, and that they had feveral great towns and ftrong ,r ‘ to an * 
holds ip their power, he declared a full liberty and au-femcc. 
thority to all the officers with the Irifh, and to all other 
perfons whatfoever, to raife what men they would, and 
to tranfport them for the fervice of any foreign princes 
with whom they could make the beft conditions; and 
gave notice to the Spanilh and French minifters, and 
agents at London, of the liberty he had granted. Upon 
which many officers who had ferved the King, and re¬ 
mained in London in great poverty and want, made 
conditions with Don Alonzo de Cardinas, to raife regi¬ 
ments and tranfport them into Spain; and mahy officers, 
who were already in Spain, as well Englifh as Irifh, core- 
trailed with the minifters in that Court to raife and 
tranfport feveral regiments into that • kingdom from 
Ireland; for which they received very great fpms of 
money in hand •, mahy merchants joining with them in 
the contract, and undertaking the tranfportation upon 
very good conditions; there being no other danger bat 
of the fea in the Undertaking; infomuch that, in very 
few months above a year, there were embarked ie the 
porfs of Ireland above five and twenty thoufand men ^ OT 
the kingdom' of Spain; whereof not half were ever. 
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drawn into the field there, and very few ever lived to 
return. For the officers and mailers of fhips, who con¬ 
tracted, and were bound to deliver their men at fuch 
ports as were affigned to them, and where care was taken 
for their reception, and conduA to the quarters which 
were appointed, according to tire fervice to which they 
were defigned, either for Catalonia or Portugal, (after 
they had been long at fea, by which the foldiers, Who 
were crowded more together into one Ihip than was fit 
for fo long voyages, had cqptradted many difeafes, and 
many were dead, and thrown overboard), as foon as 
they came upon the coaft made all hafte to land, how 
far foever from the place at which they flood bound to 
deliver their men ; by which, in thofe places that could 
make refiftance, they-were not fuffered to land, and in 
others no provifion was made for their reception or 
march, but very great numbers were ftarved or knocked 
in the head by the country people, and few ever came 
up to the armiSs, except officers; who flocked to Madrid 
for the remainder of their monies; where the minifters 
received them with reproaches for not obferving their 
conditions, and refufed to pay either them, or the maf- 
ters of the fhips, what remained to- be paid by them. 
This was the cafe of too many: though the truth is, 
where the articles were punctually obferved, and the 
fhips arrived in the very ports affigned, by the defeA in 
the orders fent from the Court, or the negligent execu¬ 
tion of them, the poor men .were often kept from dif- 
embarking, till fome officers went to Madrid, and re¬ 
turned with more pofitive orders, and afterwards fo ill 
provifion was made for their refrelhing and march, that 
rarely half of thofe who were fhipped in Ireland, ever 
lived to do any fervice in Spain: and nothing could be 
more wonderful, than that the minifters there fhould 

illue 
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iffae out fuch vaft fums in money for the raifmg of fol- 
diersv and bringing them into the kingdom at very libe¬ 
ral and bountiful rates to the'officers, and take fo very 
little care to cherifh and nourilh them, when they 
came thither; which manifefted how loofe the govern¬ 
ment was. 

It is very true, that there was at that time a much 
greater inclination in the Irifh for the fervice of Spain, 
than of France; yet the Cardinal employed more adive 
and dexterous inftruments to make ufe of the liberty that 
was granted, and fhipping was more eafily procured, the 
pallage being fhorter; infomuch that there were not 
fewer than twenty thoufand men at the fame time tranl- 
ported out of Ireland into the kingdom of France ; of 
whofe behaviour in the one kingdom and the other, there 
will be abundant argument hereafter to dii'courfe at 
large. In the mean time, it is enough to obferve that 
when the King’s Lieutenant, notwithftanding all the pro- 
mifes, obligations, and contra&s, which the confederate 
Iloman Catholics had' made to and with him, could not 
draw together a body of five thoufand men, -(by ’which 
he might have been able to have given fome-flop to 
the current of Cromwell’s fuccefles), Cromwell himfelf 
fpund a way to fend above forty thoufand m?n out of 
that kingdom for fervice of foreign princes; which 
might have • been enough to have driven him from 
thence, and to have reftored it to- the King’s entire obe¬ 
dience. 

In England, the fpirits of all the loyal party were foThtiow 

° * * * , . condition 

broken and fubdued, that they could fcarce breathe under of <h« i oy «i 
the infupportable burdens which were laid upon them i^Uo*. 
by imprifonments, compofitions, and fequeftrations. 
Whatever articles they had made in the war, and what¬ 
ever promifes had been made of pardoh and indemnity, 

they 
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they were now called upon to finifh their compofition 
for their delinquency, and paid dear for the credit -they 
had given to the profeffions and declarations of the 
army, when it feemed to have pity, and complained of 
the feverr and rigorous proceeding againft the King’s 
party, and extorting unreafonable penalties from them ; 
which then they defired might be moderated. But 
now the malk was off, they fequeftered all their eftates, 
and left them nothing to live upon, till they fhould 
compound ; which they were forced to do at fo unrea¬ 
fonable rates, that many were compelled to fell half, 
# that they might enjoy the other towards the fupport of 
their families; which remainder was ftill liable to what¬ 
ever impofitions they at any time thought fit to inflidt 
upon them, as their perfons were to imprifonment, when 
any unreafonable and groundlefs report was raifed of fome 
plot and confpiracy. againft the ftate. 

The Parliament, which confifted only of thofe mem¬ 
bers who had fate in judgment, and had folemnly mur¬ 
dered the King, and of thole who as folemnly under 
their-hands had approved and commended what the 
others had done, met with no oppofition or contradic¬ 
tion from any, but an entire fubmiffion from all to all 
they did, .except onIy*from that part of their own army 
which had contributed moftto the grandeur and em- 
Th« Level- pire of which they were pofiefled, the Levellers. That 
n" and arc P eo pk had bees countenanced by Cromwell to enter 
fupprefled i nt0 ca bals and confederacies to corrupt and diffolve 
the difeipline of the army, and by his artifices had been 
applied to bring all his crooked defigns to pafs. By 
them he broke the ftridt union between the Parliament 
and the Scots, and then took the King out of the hands 
of the Parliament, and kept him- in the army, with fo 
many fair profeffions of intending better to his Ma- 

jefty, 
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jefty, and his party, than the other did; by them the 
Prefbyterians had been affronted and trodden under 
foot, and the city of Londoh expofed to difgracc and 
infamy; by them he had brokdfi the treaty of the Ifle 
of Wight; driven out of the Pasliament,%y force of 
arms, all thofe who defired peace, and at laft executed 
his barbarous malice upon the facred perfon of the 
King: and when he had applied them to all thofe ufes, 
for which he thought them to be moft fit, he hoped 
and endeavoured to have reduced them again, by a 
fevere hand, into that order and obedience from whence 
he had feduced them, and which was now as necefiary 
to his future purpofe of government. iBut they had 
tailed too much of the pleafure of having their part 
and fhare in it, to be willing to be ftripped, and de¬ 
prived of it; and made an unfkilful computation of 
what they lhould be able to do for the future, by the 
great things they had done before in»thofe changes and 
revolutions which are mentioned; not confidering, that 
the fuperior officers of the army were now united With 
the Parliament, and concurred entirely in the fame de- 
figns. And therefore when they fenewed their former 
expoftulations and demands from the ^Parliament, they 
were caffiiered, and imprifoned, and fdme of them put 
to death. Yet about the time that Cromwell, who had 
profecuted them with great fury, was going for Ireland, 
they recovered their courage, and refdved to obtain 
thofe conceffions by force, which were refufed to be 
granted upon their requeft: and fc they mutinied m 
feveral parts, upon prefumption that the reft of the 
army, who would not join with them in public, Would 
yet never be prevailed with to oppofe, mid re^&Ce. them 
by force. But this Confidence deceived them; for the 
Parliament no fconer commanded their General Fairfax 

to 
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to fupprcls them, than he drew troops together, and fell 
upon them at Banbury, Burford, and in other places; 
and by killing home upon the place, and executing others 
to terrify the reft, he*totally fupprcffed that faction ; 
and the orders of'thofe at Weftminftcr met with no 
more oppofition. 

This was the Rate and condition of the three king¬ 
doms at the end of the year 1649, f° mc few months al¬ 
ter the King.embarked himfelf in Holland lor Scotland. 
And lince the next year afforded great variety of unfortu¬ 
nate actions, we will end this difeourfe, according to the 
method we have ufed, with this year: though hereafter 
we fhall not continue the fame method ; but compre¬ 
hend the o$£‘urrenccs of many years in left room, whilft 
the King refted in a patient expectation of God’s blell- 
ing and deliverance. 


TI1E END OP THE TWELFTH BOOK. 




